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CHAP.  IV. 


ignorance 
nations. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  LEARNING,  LEARNED  MEN,  AND  SE- 
MINARIES OF  LEARNING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
THE  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IT  BY  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
JULIUS  CiESAR,  A.  A.  C.  55,  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE 
SAXONS,    A.D.  449. 

-Nations,  as  well  as  particular  persons,  have  Original 
their  infancy,  in  which  they  are  not  only  small  of 
and  weak,  but  also  rude  and  ignorant.  Even 
those  nations  which  have  arrived  at  the  high- 
est pitch  of  power  and  greatness,  and  have 
been  most  renowned  for  wisdom,  learning,  and 
politeness,  when  they  are  traced  up  to  their  in- 
fant state,  are  found  to  have  been  equally  weak 
and  ignorant.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great 
many  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  observation, 
but  very  difficult  to  produce  one  exception  to  it, 

VOL.  II.  A 
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either  from  ancient  or  modern  history.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find,  nor  ashamed 
to  own,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island  were  divided  into  a  great 
many  petty  states  or  tribes,  each  of  them  con- 
sisting of  a  small  number  of  rude  unlettered 
savages. 
Historians       The  historians  of  all  those  nations  which  have 
guSedto    become  great  and  eminent,  have  taken  much 
STaSf     pains  in  discovering  and  describing  the  progress 
ie-S*  °f  of  their  arms,  the  enlargement  of  their  territories, 
and  increase  of  their  power  and  greatness ;  but 
unhappily  they  have  not  taken  the  same  pains  in 
tracing  and  delineating  the  cultivation  of  their 
intellectual  faculties,  and  their  gradual  improve- 
ments in  learning  and  useful  knowledge.    While 
the  exploits  of  every  victorious  prince  and  gene- 
ral who  had  contributed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  nation,  have  been  recorded  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  extolled  with  the  highest  praises  ;  the 
very  names  of  those  peaceful  sages,  who  had  en- 
larged the  empire  of  reason,  had  improved  the 
minds,  and  polished  the  manners  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  have  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  annals 
of  their  country.    To  supply  this  defect,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  in  the  History  of  Britain,  the 
fourth  chapter  of  each  Book  of  this  work  is  al- 
lotted to  the  investigation  of  the  state  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  greateful  commemoration  of  those 
who  have  been  most  distinguished  for  their  ge- 
nius and  erudition  in  the  period  which  is  the 
subject  of  that  book, 
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The  want  of  sufficient  and  authentic  materials  improper 

...  ,         ...  to  begin 

prevented  our  beginning  the  civil  and  military  the  history 

,   .  ,i      i    •       •    i  i  ,  i    of  learnhur 

history  of  this  island  at  a  more  ancient  period  ,,(,olu., 
than  the  first  Roman  invasion.     The  same  thing  jUJJ,^ 


in" 

lsion. 


forbids  us  to  attempt  deducing  the  history  of vas' 
learning  from  a  more  distant  era.  The  first 
dawn  of  science,  like  the  dawn  of  day,  is  so  faint 
and  languid,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover 
the  precise  period  of  its  appearance  in  any  coun- 
try. Even  in  the  savage  state,  ingenious  and 
active  spirits  may  now  and  then  arise,  who  have 
a  taste  for  study  and  speculation  ;  but  they  are 
little  regarded  by  their  rude  and  roaming  coun- 
trymen; and  both  their  names  and  opinions  are 
soon  forgotten.  It  is  not  until  states  have  arriv- 
ed at  some  good  degree  of  order,  stability,  and 
strength,  and  a  competent  number  of  their  mem- 
bers enjoy  leisure  and  encouragement  for  study, 
that  learning  becomes  an  object  of  importance, 
and  a  proper  subject  of  history. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  several  of  A  ?fca? 

-n  •  •  body  of 

the  British  states  had  arrived  at  this  period  when  men  ap~ 
they  were  first  invaded  by  the  Romans.   In  these  study  at 
states  a  very  numerous  body  of  men  was  sup-  lb&?** 
ported  in  honour  and  affluence,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, for  the  study  of  learning  and  religion. 
These  were  the  Druids,  who  were  the  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  the  priests,  of  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations.    "  They  pay  the 
1  highest  honours  (saysDiodorusSiculus*  of  tbe 

'   L.  5.  §31, 
A  2 
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."Gauls)  to  their  divines  and  philosophers,  who 
"  are  called  Druids.  It  is  their  custom  never  to 
"  perform  any  sacred  rite  without  one  of  these 
"  philosophers  ;  for  as  they  believe  them  to  be 
"  well  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Gods, 
"  they  think  them  the  most  proper  persons  to 
"  present  both  their  thanksgivings  and  their 
"  prayers.  "  * — "  There  are  three  classes  of  men 
"  (says  Strabo)  which  are  highly  and  universally 
"  esteemed.  These  are,  the  Bards,  the  Vates, 
-"  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  poets  and 
"  musicians,  the  Vates  are  priests  and  physiolo- 
"-  gists,  and  the  Druids  add  the  study  of  moral 
"  philosophy  to  that  of  physiology.  "  t  The 
civilization  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul, 
and  the  introduction  of  learning  amongst  them, 
is  ascribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  to  the 
Druids.  "  The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  having  been 
"  by  degrees  a  little  polished,  the  study  of  some 
"  branches  of  useful  learning  was  introduced 
"  among  them  by  the  Bards,  the  Eubates,  and 
"  the  Druids.  The  Eubates  made  researches 
"  into  the  order  of  things,  and  endeavoured  to 
"  lay  open  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  nature. 
"  The  Druids  were  men  of  a  still  more  sublime 
"  and  penetrating  spirit,  and  acquired  thehigh- 
"  estrenown  by  their  speculations,  which  were  at 
"  once  subtile  and  lofty."  t  If  it  were  necessary, 
the  testimonies  of  several  other  authors  §  of  anti- 

*   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  f   Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

|   Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9.  §   Pomponins  Mela,  1.  ".  c.  2. 

Diogen.  Laert.  1.  1.  §  3. 
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quity  might  be  produced,  to  prove  that  the 
Druids  applied  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  great  antiquity  and  ^dd^n. 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  Druids,  the  many  siderabie 

l  o  .•»■••     progress 

immunities  which  they  enjoyed,  the  leisure  and  before  they 

were  de- 

tranquillity  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  the  op-  stroked, 
portunities  and  encouragements  which  they  had 
to  study ;  we  must  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  had  made  considerable  progress  in  several 
branches  of  learning  before  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.  We  shall  be  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  respectful  terms  in 
which  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak 
of  their  learning.  Diogenes  Laertius  places 
them  in  the  same  rank,  in  point  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  with  the  Chaldeans  of  Assyria,  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  and  the  Gymnosophists  and 
Brachmans  of  India.  *  Both  Caesar  and  Mela 
observe,  that  they  had  formed  very  large  systems 
of  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  ;  and  that 
these  systems,  together  with  their  observations 
on  other  parts  of  learning,  were  so  voluminous, 
that  their  scholars  spent  no  less  than  twenty 
years  in  making  themselves  masters  of  them,  t 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  writers  of  antiquity 
who  mention  the  Druids,  that  they  were  greatly 
admired  and  rcspectedby  their  countrymen,  who 
not  only  listened  with  reverenc€and  submissionto 

*    Diog.  Laert.  in  proem. 

f   Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  15,  11.    Mela  de  Situ  Orbis,  1.  3.  c.  Z 
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their  religious  instructions,  but  also  committed 
the  two  most  important  charges,  the  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  and  the  education  of  their  most 
noble  youth,  entirely  to  their  management.  This 
is  a  demonstration  that  they  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  their  wisdom  and  learning,  as 
well  as  of  their  probity.  The  British  Druids  in 
particular,  were  so  famous,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  their  learning,  that  they  were  ge- 
nerally believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of 
their  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  and 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  teachers 
of  them  ;  so  that  such  of  the  noble  youth  of  Gaul 
as  were  desirous  of  becoming  perfect  masters 
of  these  systems,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
voyage  into  this  island  for  that  purpose,  * 
From  It  hath  been  disputed,  whether  the  Druids 

ti'r'ni'iti si.  were  themselves  the  inventors  of  their  opinions 
riveli'uict  6&S  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or  re- 
naming. ce}ved  them  from  others.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  colony  of  Phocians  which  left  Greece 
and  built  Marseilles  in  Gaul  about  the  57th 
Olympiad,  imported  the  first  principles  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  and  communicated  them  to 
the  Gauls  and  other  nations  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, t  It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  famous 
colony  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  Gaul  where  it  settled,  and 
|o  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants.!     "  The 

*   Caesar  do  Bel.  Gal.  1.  0.  c.  IS. 
V   Vide  notas  Gronov.  in  Ammiaii.  Marcel.  1.  IS.  c,  !<• 
Strabp,  1.  1-  i'-  J8I.     Atppjian.  Marcel.  1.  VS.  c.  9. 
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"  Greek  colony  of  Marseilles  (says  Justin)  civil- 
"  ized  the  Gauls,  and  taught  them  to  live  under 
"  laws,  to  build  cities  and  enclose  them  with 
"  walls,  to  raise  corn,  to  cultivate  the  vine  and 
"  olive  ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  so  great  a  change, 
%\  both  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  man- 
"  ners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Gaul  seemed  to 
"  be  translated  into  Greece,  rather  than  a  few 
"  Greeks  transplanted  into  Gaul."  *  But  though 
we  may  allow  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain borrowed  some  hints  and  embellishments 
of  their  philosophy  from  this  Greek  colony,  and 
perhaps  from  other  quarters,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  substance  of  it  was  their  own. 
Others  have  suggested  that  the  Druids  derived 
their  philosophy  from  Pythagoras,  who  publish- 
ed his  doctrines  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  where  he 
lived  in  the  highest  reputation  for  his  virtue, 
wisdom,  and  learning,  above  twenty  years,  t  This 
conjecture  is  very  much  confirmed  by  this  re- 
markable expression  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
"  That  the  Druids  were  formed  into  fraternities, 
(i  as  the  authority  of  Pythagoras  decreed. "  t  It 
hath  been  also  observed,  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  Druids  bore  a  much  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  Pythagoras  than  to  that  of  any  of  the 
other  sages  of  antiquity.  But  it  seems  probable, 
that  Ammianus  meant  no  more  by  the  above  ex- 
pression, than  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  theDrui- 


*   .Tuslin.  I.   IS.  c.  4. 

t   Soklctri  .Mctanioi|iliu',it>  An^k'iimi   c,  1 

{    Am;i)i.ui.  Marcel.  1.  1.5.  e   !'. 
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dical  fraternities,  by  comparing  them  to  those  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  which  were  well  known  to 
the  Romans  ;  and  the  resemblance  between  the 
Pythagorean  and  Druidical  philosophy  may  per- 
haps be  best  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that 
Pythagoras  learned  and  adopted  some  of  the  o- 
pinions  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  he  imparted  to 
them  some  of  his  discoveries.  *  It  is  well  known 
that  this  philosopher,  animated  by  the  most 
ardent  love  of  knowledge,  travelled  into  many 
countries  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  got  himself  ad- 
mitted into  every  society  that  was  famous  for 
its  learning,  -j-  It  is  therefore  highly  probable 
in  itself,  as  well  as  directly  asserted  by  several 
authors,  that  Pythagoras  heard  the  Druids  of 
Gaul,  and  was  initiated  into  their  philosophy. 
Difficult  to  But  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove,  by  pro- 
ficuiar1'"1"  hable  arguments  and  good  authorities,  that  the 
STTaJ  °f  Druids  were  philosophers ;  yet  it  is  certainly 
ingofthe    very  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  discover 

Druids.  n      1  r>      ^ 

many  or  the  tenets  or  their  philosophy.  The 
fame  of  their  learninghath  indeed  survived  them; 
but  the  particulars  of  it  have,  for  the  most  part, 
perished  with  them.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  two  following  causes  :  First,  to  that  impene- 
trable secrecy  with  which  they  concealed  their 
principles  and  opinions  from  all  the  world  but 
the  members  of  their  own  society.  This  pre- 
vented the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  obtaining;  a 

*  Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  74. 

f   Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  501.      Burnet  Areheologia?  Philosophies', 
p.  11. 
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perfect  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  Druidical 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  ;  which  is  the 
reason  that  we  meet  with  so  few  particulars  of 
these  systems  in  their  writings,  and  that  some  of 
these  few  have  rather  the  air  of  conjectures  and 
vague  reports,  than  of  certainties.  *  Secondly, 
to  their  strict  observation  of  that  law  which 
forbid  them  to  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to 
writing,  t  By  this  means,  when  the  living  re- 
positories of  these  doctrines  were  destroyed,  they 
were  irrecoverably  lost,  not  being  preserved  in 
any  written  monuments.  The  candid  reader, 
therefore,  will  not  expect  a  full  and  particular 
detail  of  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Bri- 
tish Druids.  Though  that  was  once  perhaps  a 
regular  and  magnificent  fabric,  yet  it  hath  been 
so  entirely  and  so  long  ago  demolished,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  it 
can  be  collected.  The  small  remains  of  their 
theology,  moral  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence, 
have  been  already  thrown  together  in  their 
proper  places  ;t  and  we  shall  here  endeavour 
to  collect  some  other  sciences. 

It  seems  to  be  natural  for  mankind,  when  they  Physiology 
begin  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  study  and  specu-  DmiL 
lation,  to  inquire  into  the  origin,  nature,  laws, 
and  properties  of  those  material  objects  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  Agreeable  to  this 
observation,  we  find,  from  the  concurring  testi- 

•  Bruckcri  Hist.  Crit.  Philosophic,  torn  i.  pp.  3H,  515. 
f   Cassar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
t  See  Chap.  II.  Chap.  III. 
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monies  of  several  authors,  that  physiology,  or 
natural  philosophy,  was  the  favourite  study  of 
the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain.*  According 
to  these  authors,  they  entered  into  many  disqui- 
sitions and  disputations  in  their  schools,  concern- 
ing the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  universe  in 
general,  and  of  this  earth  in  particular,  and  even 
concerning  the  most  sublime  and  hidden  secrets 
of  nature.  On  these  and  the  like  subjects  they 
formed  a  variety  of  systems  and  hypotheses, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  disciples  in  verse, 
that  they  might  the  more  easily  retain  them  in 
their  memories,  since  they  were  not  allowed  to . 
commit  them  to  waiting.  Strabo  hath  preserved 
one  of  the  physiological  opinions  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  universe,  viz.  that  it  was  never 
to  be  entirely  destroyed  or  annihilated,  but  was 
to  undergo  a  succession  of  great  changes  and  re- 
volutions, which  were  to  be  produced  sometimes 
by  the  power  and  predominancy  of  water,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  fire,  j-  This  opinion,  he 
intimates,  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  was  en- 
tertained also  by  the  philosophers  of  other  na- 
tions; and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univer- 
sally acknowledged  and  undeniable.  "  It  is  im- 
"  possible  for  us  (says  he)  to  attain  a  glory  that  is 

*  Cicero  tells  us  (de  Divinatione,  1.  1.)  that  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  Gaulish  Druids,  Divitiacus  the  iEduan,  a  man 
of  (juality  in  his  country,  who  professed  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
pf  the  laws  of  nature,  or  that  science  which  the  Greeks  call  physiology. — 
Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  51.  Slnibo,  1.  4.  p.  197.  C  iesar  de  Del.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  15. 
Mela,  1.  5.  c.  12.    Aminiau.  Marcel,  1.  Jj>  C, !», 

f  Strabo.  1.  4.  p.  197, 
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"  eternal,  or  even  of  very  long  duration,  on  ac- 
«  count  of  those  deluges  and  conflagrations  of 
"  the  earth,  which  must  necessarily  happen  at 
*t  certain  periods.  "  *  This  opinion,  which  was 
entertained  by  the  most  ancient  philosophers  of 
many  different  and  very  distant  nations,!  was 
probably  neither  the  result  of  rational  inquiry  in 
all  these  nations,  nor  communicated  from  one  of 
them  to  others,  but  descended  to  them  all  from 
their  common  ancestors  of  the  family  of  Noah, 
by  tradition,  but  corrupted  and  misunderstood 
through  length  of  time.  The  agreement  of  the 
Druids  with  the  philosophers  of  so  many  other 
nations  in  this  opinion,  about  the  alternate  dis- 
solution and  renovation  of  the  world,  gives  us 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  agreed  with  them  also 
in  their  opinion  of  its  origin  from  two  distinct 
principles;  the  one  intelligent  and  omnipotent, 
which  was  God  ;  the  other  inanimate  and  unac- 
tive,  which  was  matter.  We  are  told  by  Caesar, 
that  they  had  many  disquisitions  about  the  power 
of  God,  and,  no  doubt,  amongst  other  particu- 
lars, about  his  creating  power.t  But  whether 
they  believed,  with  some,  that  matter  was  eter- 
nal, or,  with  others,  that  it  was  created;  and  in 
wlnitmanner  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
disposition  of  it  into  the  present  form  of  the 
universe,  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  though  they 
certainly  had  their  speculations  on  these  subjects. 

Cicero  in  Soinn.  Seinion. 
f    Ancient  Universal  Hist.  v.  i.  pp!  Jl.  64.  67.  8vo. 
('■xsar  Ac  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c,  14. 
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We  are  only  informed,  that  they  did  not  ex- 
press their  sentiments  on  these  and  the  like  heads 
in  a  plain  and  natural,  but  in  a  dark,  figurative, 
and  enigmatical  manner.*     This  might  incline 
us  to  suspect  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed 
from   them   his    doctrine    about   numbers,    to 
whose  mystical  energy  he  ascribes  the  forma- 
tion of  all  things  ;  for   nothing  can  be  more 
dark  and  enigmatical  than  that  doctrine,  t     The 
Druids  disputed  likewise  about  the  magnitude 
and  form  of  the  world  in  general,   and  of  the 
earth  in  particular,  of  which  things  they  pre- 
tended to  have   a   perfect  knowledge,  t     We 
know  not  what  their  opinions  were  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  universe  or  of  the  earth,  but 
we  have  several  reasons  to  make  us  imagine 
that  they  believed  both  to  be  of  a  spherical 
form.     This  is  visibly  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  universe ;  from  whence  it  was  natural 
and  easy  to  infer,  that  this  was  the  form  of  the 
world  and  of  the  earth.   Accordingly,  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers 
of  all  nations ;  and  the  circle  was  the  favourite 
figure  of  the  Druids,  as  appears  from  the  form 
both  of  their  houses  and  places  of  worship.  § 
Besides   these  general  speculations  about  the 
origin,    dissolution,    magnitude,    and   form    of 

*   Diogen.  Laert.  1.  1.  §  6. 

f   Burnet  Archeologise  Philosoph.  c.  11,  p.  210,  &c. 
i  Caes.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 

§   Diogen.  Lacit.  in  proem.     De  JEgvptis.  Strobo,  L  1J.  l'liu.  Hist. 
Nat.  1.  2.  c.  2. 
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the  world  and  of  the  earth,  the  Druids  engaged 
in  particular  inquiries  into  the  natures  and  pro- 
perties of  the  different  kinds  of  substances.  * 
But  all  their  discoveries  in  this  most  useful  and 
extensive  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  what- 
ever they  were,  are  entirely  lost. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  so  Astrono. 

i    -ii  •  •  my  of  the 

striking  and  illustrious,  and  their  influences  are  Druids, 
so  agreeable  and  beneficial  to  mankind,  that, 
they  were  certainly  among  the  first  and  chief 
objects  of  the  philosophic  inquiries  and  attention 
of  all  nations.  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
confirmed  by  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Greece,  and  every  other  country  where 
the  sciences  have  been  cultivated.  In  all  these 
countries  the  most  ancient  and  eminent  philo- 
sophers were  astronomers ;  and  applied  them- 
selves with  unwearied  diligence  to  discover  the 
aspects,  magnitudes,  distances,  motions,  and 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  +  This  was 
also  one  of  the  chief  studies  of  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain.  "  The  Druids  (says  Caesar) 
"  have  many  disquisitions  concerning  the  hea- 
"  venly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in  which  they 
"  instruct  their  disciples. "  t  Mela,  speaking  of 
the  same  philosophers,  observes,  "  That  they 
"  profess  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the  mo- . 
"  tions  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  stars.  "  §  The 

*  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.      Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9. 
f  Origin  of  Laws,    Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  i.  pp.  225  to  251,    v.  2. 
pp.  249  to  257,  v.  3.  pp.  95  to  126. 

t  Caesar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.  §  Mela,  I.  3.  c.  2. 
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last  author  seems  to  intimate  that  the  Druids 
were  likewise  pretenders  to  the  knowledge  of 
astrology,  or  the  art  of  discovering  future  events, 
and  the  secrets  of  Providence,  from  the  motions 
and  aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  he  im- 
mediately subjoins,  "  That  they  pretended  to 
"  discover  the  counsels  and  designs  of  the 
"  Gods.  "  *  The  truth  is,  that  the  vain  hope  of 
reading  the  fates  of  men,  and  the  success  of  their 
designs,  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  and  strongest  motives  in  all 
countries,  to  the  attentive  observation  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  astrology, 
though  ridiculous  and  delusive  in  itself,  hath 
been  the  best  friend  of  the  excellent  and  useful 
science  of  astronomy,  t  But  besides  this,  the 
Druids  had  some  other  powerful  motives  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  their  circumstanceswere 
not  unfavourable  for  that  study  ;  which  may  in- 
cline us  to  give  credit  to  the  above  testimonies. 
Some  knowledge  of  this  science  was  not  only 
necessary  for  measuring  time  in  general,  marking 
the  duration  of  the  different  seasons,  regulating 
the  operations  of  the  husbandman,  directing  the 
course  of  the  mariner,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses in  civil  life;  but  it  was  especially  necessary 
for  fixing  the  times  and  regular  returns  of  their 
religious  solemnities,  of  which  the  Druids  had 
the  sole  direction.     Some  of  these  solemnities 

*  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 

f  Kepler.  Pra?fat.  ad  Tabul.  Uodolplun-  p.  4, 
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were  monthly,  and   others   annual.  *     It   was 
therefore  necessary  for  them  to  know,  with  some 
tolerable  degree  of  exactness,  the  number  of  days 
in  which  the  sun  and  moon  performed  their  revo- 
lutions, that  these  solemnities  might  be  observed 
at  their  proper  seasons.     This  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary, as  some  of  these  solemnities  were  at- 
tended by  persons  from  different  and  very  dis- 
tant countries,  who   were  all  to  meet  at  one 
place  on  one  day ;  who  must  have  had  some  rule 
to  discover  the  annual  return  of  that  day.  t    A- 
mong  the  circumstances  of  the  Druids  that  were 
favourable  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  we  may 
justly  reckon  three; — that  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  perhaps  the  planets,  were  the  great  objects 
of  their  adoration  ;  and  on  that  account  they 
must  have  had  their  eyes  frequently  and  earnest- 
ly fixed  upon  them; — that  their  places  of  worship, 
in  which  they  spent  much  of  their  time  both  by 
day  and  night,  were  all  uncovered,  and  situated 
on  eminences,  from  whence  they  had  a  full  and 
inviting  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     To  these 
probable  arguments  and  testimonies  of  ancient 
writers,  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
by  some  moderns  may  be  added,  to  prove  that 
the  British  Druids  applied  to  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, t     In  the  account  which  Mr  Rowland 
gives  of  the  vestiges  of  the  Druids  which  still 
remain  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  he  takes  notice  r 

•  See  Chap.  It.  §  1.  +  Crcsar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  G.  c.  14. 

}  Theophil.  Galium,  de  generali  Philosoph.  p,  12. 
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"  As  the  ancients  deciphered  astronomy  by  the 
"  name  of  Edris,  a  name  attributed  to  Enoch, 
"  whom  they  took  to  be  the  founder  of  astro- 
"  nomy  ;  so  there  is  just  by  a  summit  of  a  hill 
"  called  Caer  Edris,  or  Idris  ;  and  not  far  off, 
"  another  place  called  Cerrig-Brudyn,  i.  e.  the 
"  astronomers'  stones,  or  circle. "  *  The  former 
of  these  places  may  perhaps  have  been  the  resi- 
dence, and  the  latter  the  observatory,  of  those 
Druids  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  who  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  astronomy. 

But  though  there  is  no  want  of  evidence  that 
the  Druids  of  Britain  were  astronomers,  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  for  the  reasons  already 
mentioned,  we  know  very  little  of  their  disco- 
veries, opinions,  and  proficiency  in  that  science. 
The  few  following  particulars  are  all  that  we  can 
collect,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty, 
on  these  heads.  Others  may  have  been  more 
fortunate  and  successful  in  their  researches. 
Druids  The  sun  and  moon,   according  to  the  most 

adrPtime  ancient  and  venerable  of  all  historians,  were  de- 
monthsUs'  signe(i  Dy  their  Creator  "  for  signs  and  for  sea- 
years,  and  «  sons,  and  for  days  and  years,"  t  i.e.  to  mea- 
sure the  different  portions  and  divisions  of  time, 
and  to  mark  the  returns  and  duration  of  the  va- 
rious seasons.  To  discover  the  measures,  pro- 
portions, and  revolutions  of  these  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  and  most  important  purposes,  for 

•  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua,  p.  84. 
•J-  Genesis,  c.  i.  v.  ]fi. 
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which  the  Druids  and  the  philosophers  of  all 
countries  fixed  their  attention  on  these  two  great 
luminaries.  The  most  perceptible  division  of 
time  by  these  luminaries  is  into  day  and  night ; 
the  former  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the 
sun  above  the  horizon,  the  latter  by  his  absence, 
which  is  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  moon 
and  stars,  according  to  the  original  appointment 
of  the  Creator.  The  Druids  computed  their  time 
by  nights,  and  not  by  days;  a  custom  which  they 
had  received  from  their  most  remote  ancestors 
by  tradition,  and  in  which  they  were  confirmed 
by  their  measuring  their  time  very  much  by  the 
moon,  the  mistress  and  queen  of  night.  *  As 
the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  that  luminary  are 
most  conspicuous,  they  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  most  ancient  astronomers  of  all  countries, 
and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  who  regulated 
all  their  great  solemnities,  both  sacred  and  civil, 
by  the  age  and  aspect  of  the  moon,  f  "  When 
"  no  unexpected  accident  prevents  it,  they  as- 
"  semble  upon  stated  days,  either  at  the  time 
"  of  the  new  or  full  moon  ;  for  they  believe 
"  these  to  be  the  most  auspicious  times  for 
"  transacting  all  affairs  of  importance."  t  Their 
most  august  ceremony  of  cutting  the  mistletoe 
from  the  oak  by  the  Archdruid,  was  always  per- 
formed on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  §     Nay, 

*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  10.     Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 
f  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  231.  and  the  Authors 
there  quoted.  \  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  10. 

§   Plin.  1.  16.  c.  44. 
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they  even  regulated  their  military  operations 
very  much  by  this  luminary,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  engage  in  battle  while  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane.  *  As  the  attention  of 
the  Druids  was  so  much  fixed  on  this  planet,  it 
could  not  be  very  long  before  they  discovered 
that  she  passed  through  all  her  various  aspects 
in  about  thirty  days;  and  by  degrees,  and  more 
accurate  observations,  they  would  find,  that  the 
real  time  of  her  performing  an  entire  revolution 
was  very  nearly  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half. 
This  furnished  them  with  the  division  of  their 
time  into  months,  or  revolutions  of  the  moon; 
of  which  we  know  with  certainty  they  were  pos- 
sessed. But  this  period,  though  of  great  use, 
was  evidently  too  short  for  many  purposes,  and 
particularly  for  measuring  the  seasons ;  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  perceive  depended  on  the 
influences  of  the  sun.  By  continued  observation 
they  discovered,  that  about  twelve  revolutions  of 
the  moon  included  all  the  variety  of  seasons, 
which  begun  again,  and  revolved  every  twelve 
months.  This  suggested  to  them  that  larger  di- 
vision of  time  called  a  year,  consisting  of  twelve 
lunations,  or  354  days,  which  was  the  most 
ancient  measure  of  the  year  in  almost  all  na- 
tions, t  That  this  was  for  some  time  at  least 
the  form  of  the  Druidical  year,  is  both  probable 
in  itself,  and  from  the  following  expression  of 
Pliny :    "  That  they  begun  both  their  months 

»  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  50. 

f  Origin  of  Laws,  Arte,  and  Sciences,  v.  I.  p.  252. 
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"  and  years,  not  from  the  change,  but  from  the 
"  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  "  *  This  is  even  a  de- 
monstration that  their  years  consistedof  acertain 
number  of  lunar  revolutions,  as  they  always  com- 
menced on  the  same  day  of  the  moon.  But  as 
this  year  of  twelve  lunar  months  falls  eleven  days 
and  nearly  one  fourth  of  a  day  short  of  a  real 
revolution  of  the  sun,  this  error  would  soon  be 
perceived,  and  call  for  reformation;  though  we 
are  not  informed  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  it  wasrectified.  Various  arguments  might 
be  collected  to  make  it  very  probable  that  the 
Britons  were  accquainted  with  ayear  exact  enough 
for  every  purpose  of  life,  when  they  were  first  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans ;  but  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  mention  one,  which  is  taken  from  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  that  invasion.  The  learned 
Dr.  Halleyhath  demonstrated  that Cassar  arrived 
in  Britain,  in  his  first  year's  expedition,  on  the 
26th  day  of  August:  and  Ca?sar  himself  informs 
us,  that  at  his  arrival  the  harvest  was  finished, 
except  in  one  field,  which  by  some  means  or 
other  was  more  backward  than  the  rest  of  the 
country,  f  This  is  a  proof  that  the  British  hus- 
bandmen knew  and  used  the  most  proper  seasons 
for  ploughing,  sowing, andreaping.  TheDruids, 
as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  had  also  a  cycle  or  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  which  they  called  an  age, 
and  which  commenced  likewise  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  moon  j  but  that  author  had  not  ac- 

*  PHn.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  16.  c.  44. 

f  rhilosoph.  Transact.  No.  195.      Csesav  tie  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4. 
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quainted  us  on  what  principles  this  cycle  was 
formed,  nor  to  what  purposes  it  was  applied.  * 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  was  the  cycle 
of  the  sun,  which  consists  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  regulates  the  dominical  letters.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  while  the  Druids  made  use  of  the 
year  of  twelve  lunarmonths,and  hadnotinvented 
a  method  of  adjusting  it  to  the  real  revolution  of 
the  sun,  they  observed  that  the  beginning  of  this 
year  had  passed  through  all  the  seasons,  and  re- 
turned to  the  point  from  whence  it  set  out,  in  a 
course  of  about  thirty-three  years ;  which  they 
might  therefore  call  an  age.  t  Others  may  per- 
haps be  of  opinion,  that  this  thirty  years  cycle 
of  the  Druids  is  the  same  with  the  great  year  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  or  a  revolution  of  Saturn. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  Druids  were  also 
acquainted  with  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
But  the  evidence  of  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
truth  of  that  supposition,  that  the  Hyperborean 
Island,  which  is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  Britain,  or  some  of  the  British  Isles,  t  Among 
many  other  surprising  things,  that  author  says, 
concerning  the  Hyperborean  island,  "  That  its 
"  inhabitants  believed  that  Apollo  descended 
"  into  their  island  at  the  end  of  every  nineteen 
"  years;  in  which  period  of  time  the  sun  and 
4*  moon,  having  performed  their  various  revolu- 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  16.  c.  44. 

•)•  Stanley's  Hist.  Philosoph.  p.  537. 

J  Carte's  Hist.  Eng.  v.  i.  p,  52,  55, 
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"  tions,  return  to  the  same  point,  and  begin  to 
"  repeat  the  same  revolutions.  This  is  called 
"  by  the  Greeks  the  great  year,  or  the  cycle  of 
"  Meton. "  * 

When  the  Druids  and  other  ancient  philoso-  other  par- 
phers  had  fixed  their  eyes  with  long  and  eager  SSnL 
attention  upon  the  sun  and  moon,  they  could  not  norny!**"*" 
fail  to  make  some  other  observations  on  these 
greatluminaries,  besides  those  which  immediately 
related  to  the  mensuration  of  time.  With  regard 
to  the  moon,  in  particular,  they  could  not  but 
observe,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  she  emitted 
were  in  many  respects  very  different  from  those 
of  the  sun.  This  would  soon  lead  them  to  dis- 
cover, that  the  moon  was  not  the  original  foun- 
tain of  her  own  light,  but  that  she  shone  with 
rays  borrowed  from  the  sun.  Accordingly,  we 
find  this  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  most 
ancient  philosophers  of  every  country,  f  The 
dark  places  in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  even  when 
she  appears  in  her  greatest  splendour,  are  so  re- 
markable, that  they  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
very  first  astronomers,  and  made  them  conjecture 
that  her  surface  was  like  that  of  our  earth,  un- 
equal, consisting  of  seas,  valleys,  and  mountains. 
From  thence  they  came  to  be  generally  of  opi- 
nion, that  she  was  also  inhabited,  t     As  these 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  2.  c.  47.  p.  159. 1.  12.  c.  56.  p.  501. 
f  Plutarchus  de  Placit.     Philosoph.  1.  2.  c.  28.     Burnet's  Archseolog. 
Philos.  p.  207.     Dutens  Recherches,  &c.  c.  12.  p.  219. 
{  Burnet,  p.  180.  198.  226.     Dutens,  p.  223,  &c. 
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were  in  particular  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras, 
we  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  they 
were  entertained  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and 
Britain.  But  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  they  excited  the  greatest  astonishment  in  the 
common  people,  so  they  awakened  the  most 
earnest  attention  in  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
all  countries.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  immediate  causes  of  these  surprising 
appearances ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  astronomers  of  all  countries,  after  some  time, 
found  out  that  these  extraordinary  obscurations 
of  the  sun  were  occasioned  by  the  interposition 
of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and  that  great 
fountain  of  light ;  and  those  of  the  moon,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the 
sun.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that 
they  observed  them  with  the  most  anxious  care, 
and  recorded  them  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  fidelity,  as  the  most  remarkable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  heavens.  *  These  mutual  ob- 
scurations of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  generally 
believed,  for  many  ages,  to  proceed  from  the 
extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  to 
be  portentous  of  some  great  calamity  or  revolu- 
tion, t  It  was  even  long  before  the  philoso- 
phers themselves  were  fully  convinced  that 
eclipses  proceeded  from  the  established  laws  and 
regular  course  of  nature ;  and  still  longer,  be- 

*   Porphy.  apud  Simplic.  v.  2. 

f  Plin.  Rist.  Nat.  1.  2.  c.  12.     Valer.  Maxim.  1.  8.  c.  11. 
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fore  they  imagined  that  it  was  possible  to  foretel 
them  a  considerable  time  before  they  happened. 
Thales  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  who  at- 
tempted to  foretel  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  and, 
from  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  that 
matter,  he  seems  rather  to  have  guessed  at  the 
year  in  which  it  was  to  happen,  than  to  have 
discovered  the  precise  time  of  it  by  calcula- 
tion. *  Thales  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  formed  this  conjecture  by  the  help  of  the 
Chaldean  cycle,  called  Saros.  t  This  cycle  con- 
sisted of  65853  days,  or  223  lunations,  or  18 
years  15  days  eight  hours  :  after  which  they 
imagined,  from  a  long  series  of  observations, 
that  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  returned 
again  in  the  same  order  and  quantity  as  before.  { 
It  is  possible  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain may  have  been  acquainted  with  this  or  some 
such  cycle,  collected  from  their  own  observa- 
tions, or  communicated  to  them  by  Pythagoras 
or  some  of  his  disciples ;  and  by  this  means  they 
may  have  predicted  eclipses,  in  a  vague  and  un- 
certain manner,  as  modern  astronomers  predict 
the  return  of  comets. 

Though  the  sun  and  moon,  the  illustrious  Their  a*, 
rulers  of  the  day  and  night,  were  certainly  the  Jh™rs.°f 
chief  objects  both  of  the  religious  worship  and 

*  Herodot.  1. 1.  p.  29. 

f  Flamstcad  Hist.  Cadist.  Brit.  1.  5.  p.  7.     Letters  to  Martin  Folkes, 
Esq.  on  the  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  93. 
Letter  2.  p.  Vj. 
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philosophic  inquiries  of  the  British  Druids,  yet 
we  have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they  wholly 
neglected  and  disregarded  those  lesser  lights 
which  make  so  glorious  an  appearance  in  the 
canopy  of  Heaven.  We  are  told  both  by  Caesar 
and  Mela,  that  they  studied  the  stars  as  well 
as  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  that  they  professed  to 
know,  and  taught  their  disciples  many  things 
concerning  the  motion  of  these  heavenly  bodies.* 
From  these  testimonies  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Druids  were  acquainted  with  the  planets, 
distinguished  them  from  the  fixed  stars,  and 
carefully  observed  their  motions  and  revolu- 
tions. If  this  discovery  was  the  result  of  their 
own  observations,  it  would  be  gradual,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  they  found  out  all 
the  planets,  t  They  might  perhaps  have  re- 
ceived some  assistance  and  information  from  Py- 
thagoras, or  from  some  other  quarter.  But 
whether  this  discovery  of  the  planets  was  their 
own,  or  communicated  to  them  by  others,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  precise  number  of  these  wandering  stars. 
Dio  Cassius  says,  that  the  custom  of  giving  the 
name  of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  from  them  was  gradually  communi- 
cated to  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world ;  and 
that  in  his  time  this  custom  was  so  firmly  esta- 

*   Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.     Mela,  1.  o.  c.  2. 
f  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  249. 
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blished,  not  only  among  the  Romans,  but  among 
all  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  in  every  country  it 
appeared  to  be  a  native  institution.  *  The  know- 
ledge of  the  planets,  and  perhaps  the  custom  of 
giving  their  names  to  the  days  of  the  week,  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt  into  Italy  by  Pythagoras, 
more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era ;  and  from  thence  it 
could  not  be  very  long  before  it  reached  Gaul 
and  Britain.  But  though  we  have  little  or  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Druids  knew  the  num- 
ber, and  observed  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  had  dis- 
covered the  times  in  which  they  performed  their 
several  revolutions.  Some  of  these  stars,  as  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  take  so  great  a  number  of  years 
in  revolving,  that  it  required  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  patience  and  attention  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  periods  of  their  revolutions. 
If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  island  in  which 
the  ancients  imagined  Saturn  lay  asleep,  was  one 
of  the  British  isles,  as  Plutarch  intimates  it  was, 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  British 
Druids  were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  the 
period  in  which  the  planet  Saturn  performs  a  re- 
volution. For  that  same  author,  in  another  trea- 
tise, tells  us,  "  That  the  inhabitants  of  that 
"  island  kept,  every  thirtieth  year,  a  solemn  fes- 
*'  tival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  when  his  star  en- 


*  Dio  Cass.  1.  37. 
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"  tered  into  the  sign  of  Taurus. "  *  Every 
reader  is  at  full  liberty  to  judge  for  himself, 
what  degree  of  credit  is  due  to  such  testimo- 
nies, which  in  some  of  their  circumstances  are 
evidently  fabulous,  though  in  others  they  may 
perhaps  be  true. 
Consteiia-       jf  we  couid  depend  upon  the  above  testimony 

tions  and  •*■  1  J 

tbe  zodiac,  of  Plutarch,  we  should  have  one  positive  proof 
that  the  Druids  of  the  British  isles  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  constellations,  and  even  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and  that  they  measured 
the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  planets,  by  ob- 
serving the  length  of  time  between  their  de- 
parture from,  and  return  to,  one  of  these  signs. 
But  though  we  had  no  direct  evidence  of  this 
remaining  in  history,  yet  it  is  certainly  very  pro- 
bable, on  several  accounts.  At  first  sight,  the 
fixed  stars  appear  to  be  scattered  over  the  vault 
of  Heaven  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder. 
But  upon  a  more  attentive  view,  we  are  apt  to 
be  struck  with  the  remarkable  figures  of  some 
clusters  of  them,  and  to  fancy  that  they  resemble 
certain  animals,  and  other  things  with  which  we 
are  all  acquainted.  As  these  stars  always  pre- 
sent the  same  figures  to  our  view,  by  degrees 
they  make  a  deep  impression  on  our  imagina- 
tions, and  the  idea  of  them  recurs  every  time  we 
see  them.  Agreeable  to  this,  we  find  that  the 
practice  of  dividing  the  fixed  stars  into  clusters, 

*  Plutarch,  cle  Dt-fcctu  Oraculorum.     Id.  dc  Facie  in  Oibe  Lunw. 
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or  constellations,  and  giving  each  of  these  a  par- 
ticular name,  was  very  ancient,  in  every  coun- 
try where  they  applied  to  the  study  and  contem- 
plation of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A  writer  of 
great  erudition  hath  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
several  of  the  constellations,  and  even  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  were  known  both  in  Egypt  and 
Chaldea,  above  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
J.  C.  *  It  appears,  from  the  writings  of  He- 
siod  and  Homer,  that  some  of  the  constellations, 
at  least,  wrere  known  to  the  Greeks  in  very  an- 
cient times,  f  Pythagoras,  who  flourished  in 
Italy  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
constellations  and  the  zodiac,  t  It  seems  to  be 
almost  certain,  therefore,  that  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  had  obtained  some  knowledge 
of  these  inventions,  either  by  their  own  observa- 
tions or  from  the  communications  of  others.  But 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  history  hath  not  pre- 
served any  account  of  the  particulars  and  extent 
of  their  knowledge  in  this  part  of  astronomy. 

The  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  as  The  mun- 
the  ancient  philosophers  of  other  countries,  had  temV/tho 
a  general  plan  or  system  of  the  universe,  and  of  Drulds' 
the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  its  various 
parts,  in  which  they  instructed  their  disciples. 
This  is  both  probable  in  itself,  and  is  plainly 
intimated  by  several  authors  of  the  greatest  au- 

*   Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  244,  245. 
f  Letter  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.  on  Astronomy,  p.  20,  &c, 
j:  Ibid.  p.  119  * 
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thority.  *  But  we  cannot  be  certain  whether 
this  Druidical  system  of  the  world  was  of  their 
own  invention,  or  was  borrowed  from  others. 
If  it  was  borrowed,  it  was  most  probably  from 
the  Pythagoreans,  to  whom  they  were  the  nearest 
neighbours,  and  with  whom  they  had  the  greatest 
intercourse.  The  mundane  system  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans is  thus  delineated  by  the  learned 
Mr  Stanley,  from  the  writings  of  these  philo- 
sophers. "  The  sun  is  settled  in  the  midst  of 
"  the  world,  immoveable  ;  the  sphere  of  the 
"  fixed  stars  in  the  extremity  or  outside  of  the 
"  world,  immoveable  also ;  betwixt  these  are 
"  disposed  the  planets,  and  amongst  them  the 
"  earth  as  one  of  them  ;  the  earth  moves  both 
"  about  the  sun  and  about  its  proper  axis.  Its 
"  diurnal  motion  by  one  revolution  makes  a 
"  night  and  day ;  its  annual  motion  about  the 
"  sun  by  one  revolution  makes  a  year ;  so  as, 
"  by  reason  of  his  diurnal  motion  to  the  east,  the 
"  sun  and  other  stars  seem  to  move  to  the  west ; 
"  and  by  reason  of  its  annual  motion  through 
"  the  zodiac,  the  earth  itself  is  in  one  sign,  and 
"  the  sun  seems  to  be  in  the  sign  opposite  to  it. 
"  Betwixt  the  sun  and  the  earth  they  place  Mer- 
M  cury  and  Venus ;  betwixt  the  earth  and  the 
"  fixed  stars,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
"  moon  being  next  the  earth,  is  continually 
"  moved  within  the  great  orb,  betwixt  Venus 

*   Ca»s.  de   Bel.   Gal.  1.  6.  c.   14.      Mela  de  Situ   Orbis,  1.  5.  c.  <J. 
Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  15.  c.  9.     Cluverius.  1.  1.  c.  38. 
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"  and  Mars,  round  about  the  earth  as  its  cen- 
"  tre ;  its  revolution  about  the  earth  is  com- 
"  pleted  in  a  month,  about  the  sun  (together 
"  with  the  earth)  in  a  year. "  #  A  late  learned 
writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  above  account  of 
the  Pythagorean  system  cannot  be  fairly  col- 
lected from  the  writings  of  these  philosophers,  t 
It  would  be  very  improper  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  this  question  in  this  place  ;  espe- 
cially as  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Druidi- 
cal  system  of  the  world  was  the  same  with  the 
Pythagorean. 

It  hath  been  imagined,  that  the  Druids  had  Astronomi- 
instruments  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  an-  ^enis. 
swered  the  same  purposes  with  our  telescopes,  in 
making  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  t 
The  only  foundation  of  this  very  improbable 
conjecture  is  an  expression  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  his  description  of  the  famous  Hyperborean 
island.  They  say  further,  that  the  moon  is  seen 
from  that  island,  as  if  she  was  but  a  little 
distance  from  the  earth,  and  having  hills  or 
mountains  like  ours  on  her  surface.  ||  But  no 
such  inference  can  be  reasonably  drawn  from 
this  expression,  which  in  reality  merits  little 
more  regard  than  what  Strabo  reports  was  said 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  :    "  That 

*  Stanley's  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  p.  575. 

f  Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  114. 

\  Carte's  Hist.  Eng.  v.  1.  p.  55. 

I   Dion".  Sic.  1.  2.  §  47. 
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4<  they  heard  the  hissing  noise  of  the  sun  every 
"  evening  when  he  fell  into  the  Western 
"  Ocean. "  * 

The  application  of  the  Druids  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  astronomy  amounts  almost  to  a 
demonstration  that  they  applied  also  to  the  study 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.     For  some  know- 
ledge of  both  these  sciences  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  physiologist  and  astronomer,  as 
well  as  of  great  and  daily  use  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life. 
Arithmetic       As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 
Druids.      formed  into  civil  society,  and  are  possessed  of 
property,  they  begin  to  need  and  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  numbers  for  the  management 
of  their  affairs.     Even  while  they  are  still  a  na- 
tion of  shepherds,  and  have  no  other  wealth  but 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  learn  to  count  the 
number  of  their  cattle  of  different  kinds,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  proportion  they  increase  or  de- 
crease,  to  judge  how  great  a  number  of  one 
kind  of  animals  is  equivalent  to  a  given  number 
of  another  kind,  and  the  like.     When  some  of 
the  people  of  this  nation  begin  to  cultivate  the 
earth,  and  others  to  engage  in  commerce,  their 
affairs  become  more  complicated  :  they  stand  in 
need  of,  and  by  degrees  obtain,  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  in  arithmetical  operations.  But  when 
a  considerable  number  of  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion, like  the  Druids  of  Britain,  have  been  long 

'  Strabo,  1. 1.  p.  133. 
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employed  in  physiological  and  astronomical  re- 
searches, in  discovering  the  natures  and  pro- 
perties of  bodies ;  the  form  and  magnitude  of 
the  world ;  the  order,  motions,  and  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  orbs ;  we  may  conclude,  that 
they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
science  of  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  calculation. 
The  truth  of  these  observations  is  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  all  nations,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern ;  in  which  we  constantly  find  that  the  skill 
of  every  people  in  arithmetic  was  proportioned 
to  their  way  of  life,  and  to  their  progress  in  the 
other  sciences,  and  especially  in  astronomy.  * 
On  this  foundation  we  may  reasonably  presume, 
that  the  British  Druids  were  no  contemptible 
arithmeticians.  If  we  were  certain  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philosopher,  the  friend 
and  scholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  really  a  British 
Druid,  as  some  have  imagined,  we  should  be 
able  to  produce  direct  historical  evidence  of  what 
is  here  presumed,  t  For  lamblicus,  in  the  life 
of  Pythagoras,  says,  "  That  he  taught  Abaris  to 
"  find  out  all  truth  by  the  science  of  arithme- 
"  tic. "  t  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  impro- 
bable that  the  Druids  had  made  any  consider- 
able  progress  in  arithmetic,  as  this  may  seem  to 
be  impossible,  by  the  mere  strength  of  memory, 
without  the  assistance  of  figures  and  of  written 
rules.     But  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  211,  212,  213, 
■f  Carte's  Hist.  Eng.  p.  52,  68. 
$  Iamblic.  rita  Pythag.  c.  19= 
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may  be  done  by  memory  alone,  when  it  hath 
been  long  exercised  in  this  way.  We  have  had 
an  example  in  our  own  age,  of  a  person  who 
could  perform  some  of  the  most  tedious  and 
difficult  operations  in  arithmetic,  by  the  mere 
strength  of  his  memory.  *  The  want  of  written 
rules  could  be  no  great  disadvantage  to  the 
Druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  sciences,  were  couched  in  verse,  which 
would  be  easily  got  by  heart  and  long  remem- 
bered. Though  the  Druids  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Arabic  characters  which  are  now  in  use, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  des- 
titute of  marks  or  characters  of  some  other  kind, 
which,  in  some  measure,  answered  the  same  pur- 
poses, both  in  making  and  recording  their  cal- 
culations. In  particular,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  they  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  for  both  these  purposes.  This  seems 
to  be  plainly  intimated  by  Caesar  in  the  following 
expression  concerning  the  Druids  of  Gauh  "  In 
"  almost  all  other  public  transactions,  and  pri- 
"  vate  accounts  or  computations,  they  make  use 
"  of  the  Greek  letters. "  t  This  is  further  con- 
firmed by  what  the  same  author  says  of  the  Hel- 
vetii ;  a  people  of  the  same  origin,  language,  and 
manners  with  the  Gauls  and  Britons.  "  Tables 
"  were  found  in  the  camp  of  the  Helvetii  writ- 
"  ten  in  Greek  letters,  containing  an  account  of 
"  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  had 

*  Jcilediah  Buxton.  f  Caesar,  de  Eel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 
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"  left  their  native  country,  and  also  separate  ac- 
"  counts  of  the  boys,  old  men,  and  women."  * 

When  the  people  of  any  country  come  to  be  Geometry 
engaged  in  agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  Druids. 
and  the  study  of  the  sciences,  they  have  daily 
occasion  to  measure  some  things,  as  well  ^s  to 
number  others.  This  obliges  them  to  study  the 
science  of  mensuration,  in  which  they  will  by 
degrees  obtain,  partly  from  the  information  of 
others,  andpartlyfrom  their  own  invention,  that 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  their  exigencies. 
From  hence  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude, 
that  some  of  the  Britons,  and  particularly  the 
Druids,  had  made  considerable  progress  in  geo- 
metry, or  the  science  of  mensuration,  as  well  as 
in  arithmetic,  before  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the 
best  historical  evidence,  that  the  Druids  were 
all  acquainted  with  that  part  of  this  science 
which  is  properly  called  geometry,  or  the  mea- 
suring of  land.  "  When  any  disputes  arise 
"  (says  Caesar)  about  their  inheritances,  or  any 
"  controversies  about  the  limits  of  their  fields, 
"  they  are  entirely  referred  to  the  decision  of 
"  their  Druids. "  f  Now,  we  must  be  convinc- 
ed that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Druids  to  de- 
termine these  disputes  about  inheritances  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  geometry,  when  we  con- 
sider that  it  was  the  law  and  custom  of  the 
ancient  Britons  to  divide  the  estate  of  every 

*  Caesar  do  Bell.  Gal.  1.1.  f  Ibid.  1. 6.C.  13. 
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father  equally  among  all  his  sons.  In  order  to 
do  this,  it  was  necessary  for  these  judges  to  be 
able  to  divide  an  estate  into  four,  five,  six,  or 
more  equal  parts,  according  to  the  number  of 
sons  in  a  family.  Nay,  both  Cresar  and  Mela 
plainly  intimate,  that  the  Druids  were  conver- 
sant in  the  most  sublime  speculations  of  geome- 
try ;  "  in  measuring  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
"  and  even  of  the  world.  "  * 
Geography  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Britons, 
Wuids.  especially  the  British  Druids,  were  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  geography,  at  least  of  their 
own  island.  Mankind,  even  in  the  most  rude 
and  imperfect  state  of  society,  gradually  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell, 
of  the  distance  and  relative  situations  of  its 
mountains,  woods,  rivers,  and  other  remarkable 
places,  by  pursuing  their  game  and  tending 
their  flocks.  But  when  they  are  formed  into 
regular  states  and  kingdoms,  their  knowledge 
of  their  country  becomes  more  exact  and  par- 
ticular, by  the  dispositions  which  are  necessary 
in  settling  the  boundaries  of  these  several  states. 
Sovereigns  are  at  great  pains  to  gain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  their 
own  dominions,  and  of  those  of  their  neighbours. 
When  wars  arise,  and  armies  are  marched,  by 
the  allies  of  both  contending  parties,  from  all 
the  different  and  most  distant  corners  of  a  coun- 
try, the  geography  of  the  whole,  and  of  every 

•  Cssar  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13.    Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
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part  of  it,  becomes  more  and  more  known, 
When  merchants  carry  the  superfluities  of  one 
part  to  supply  the  wants  of  another,  they  acquire 
a  still  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  situa- 
tions and  distances  of  places.  But  besides  all 
these,  the  British  Druids  had  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  their  country.  They  were  a  very 
numerous  body  of  men,  who  had  societies  settled 
in  all  parts  of  Britain  and  the  surrounding  isles, 
maintaininga  constant  correspondence  with  each 
other,  and  with  their  common  head,  the  Arch- 
druid.  By  collecting  and  comparing  the  ac- 
counts of  those  different  societies,  a  complete 
system  of  British  geography  would  easily  be 
formed.  For  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  imagined, 
that  an  order  of  men  who  were  engaged  in  deep 
researches  into  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
universe,  would  neglect  to  inquire  into  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  their  own  island.  We  have 
indeed  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  the  British  Druids  was  con- 
fined to  this  island.  It  is  more  probable,  that  it 
extended  much  farther,  though  we  cannot  now 
discover  how  far  it  did  extend. 

The  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  when  they  are  Mechanic* 
once  formed  into  regular  societies,  soon  begin  to  Druids, 
employ  their  reason  in  contriving  means  to  assist 
their  natural  weakness,  and  enable  them  to  exe- 
cute designs  which  they  could  not  accomplish  by 
mere  bodily  strength.  This  is  evidently  one  of 
the  valuable  purposes  for  which  reason  was  be- 

c  2 
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stowed  on  men ;  and  in  this  they  have  been  more 
or  less  successful  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  various  ways  of  life,  the  degrees  of  their 
natural  ingenuity,  and  of  their  acquired  know- 
ledge. As  long  indeed  as  the  people  of  any  coun- 
try live  wholly  by  hunting  and  pasturage,  their 
natural  strength  and  swiftness  may  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  answer  all  their  purposes ;  but  when 
they  engage  in  agriculture,  architecture,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  arts,  they  soon  find  that  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  their  bodily  strength  is  often 
insufficient  to  accomplish  their  designs.  This 
obliges  them  to  exercise  their  reason  in  finding 
out  the  means  of  surmounting  these  difficulties, 
and  executing  the  works  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. In  this  mankind  have  been  remarkably 
successful ;  and,  by  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  powers,  as  they  are 
called,  they  have  been  enabled  to  execute  many 
great  and  useful  works,  which  were  naturally 
impossible  to  such  feeble  creatures,  without  the 
assistance  of  these  powers.  As  several  of  the 
British  nations  were  not  unacquainted  with  agri- 
culture, architecture,  navigation,  and  other  arts, 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  nations  were  not  altogether 
strangers  to  the  nature  and  application  of  at  least 
some  of  the  mechanical  powers.  Nay,  there  are 
still  many  monuments  remaining  in  Britain  and 
the  adjacent  isles,  which  cannot  so  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  any  as  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
which  give  us  cause  to  think,  that  they  had 
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made  great  progress  in  this  useful  part  of  learn- 
ing, and  could  apply  the  mechanical  powers,  so 
as  to  produce  very  astonishing  effects.  As  these 
monuments  appear  to  have  been  designed  for 
religious  purposes,  we  may  be  certain  that  they 
were  erected  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids. 
How  many  obelisks  or  pillars,  of  one  rough, 
unpolished  stone  each,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Bri- 
tain and  its  isles  ?  Some  of  these  pillars  are  both 
very  thick  and  lofty,  erected  on  the  summits  of 
barrows  and  of  mountains  ;  and  some  of  them 
(as  at  Stonehenge)  have  ponderous  blocks  of 
stone  raised  aloft,  and  resting  on  the  tops  of  the 
upright  pillars.  *  We  can  hardly  suppose  that 
it  was  possible  to  cut  these  prodigious  masses  of 
stone  (some  of  them  above  forty  tons  in  weight) 
without  wedges,  or  to  raise  them  out  of  the 
quarry  without  levers.  But  it  certainly  required 
still  greater  knowledgeof  the  mechanical  powers, 
and  of  the  methods  of  applying  them,  to  trans- 
port those  huge  stones  from  the  quarry  to  the 
places  of  their  destination  ;  to  erect  the  perpen- 
dicular pillars,  and  to  elevate  the  imposts  to  the 
tops  of  these  pillars.  If  that  prodigious  stone  in 
the  parish  of  Constantine,  Cornwall,  was  really 
removed  by  art  from  its  original  place,  and 
fixed  where  it  now  stands  (as  one  of  our  most 
learned  and  diligent  antiquaries  thinks  it  was),  it 
is  a  demonstration,  that  the  Druids  could  per- 
form the  most  astonishing  feats  by  their  skill  in 

*  Dr  Eotlase'o  Antiq.  Cornwall,  1.  3.  c.  2, 
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mechanics.  It  is  thus  described  by  that  au- 
thor :  "  It  is  one  vast  egg-like  stone,  placed  on 
"  the  points  of  two  natural  rocks,  so  that  one 
"  may  creep  under  the  great  one,  and  between 
"  its  supporters,  through  a  passage  about  three 
"  feet  wide,  and  as  much  high.  The  longest 
"  diameter  of  this  stone  is  33  feet,  pointing 
"  due  north  and  south ;  it  is  14  feet  6  inches 
"  deep  ;  and  the  breadth  in  the  middle  of  the 
"  surface,  where  widest,  was  18  feet  6  inches 
"  wide  from  east  to  wTest.  I  measured  one  half 
"  of  the  circumference,  and  found  it,  according 
"  to  my  computation,  48  feet  and  a  half;  so 
"  that  this  stone  is  97  feet  in  circumference, 
"  about  60  feet  cross  the  middle,  and,  by  the 
"  best  informations  I  can  get,  contains  at  least 
"  750  tons  of  stone.  This  stone  is  no  less  won- 
"  derful  for  its  position  than  for  its  size ;  for 
"  although  the  under  part  is  nearly  semicircular, 
"  yet  it  rests  on  two  large  rocks,  and  so  light 
"  and  detached  does  it  stand,  that  it  touches  the 
"  two  under  stones  but  as  it  were  on  their  points, 
* '  and  all  the  sky  appears.  The  two  Tolmens 
"  (so  these  stones  are  called)  at  Scilly,  are  mo- 
"  numents  evidently  of  the  same  kind  with 
"  this,  and  of  the  same  name  ;  and  these,  with 
*'  all  of  like  structure,  may,  with  great  proba- 
"  bility,  I  think,  though  of  such  stupendous 
*'  weight,  be  asserted  to  be  works  of  art ;  the 
«'  under  stones,  in  some  instances,  appearing  to 
'*  have  been  fitted  to  receive  and  support  the 
"  upper  one.     It  is  also  plain,  from  their  works 
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"  at  Stonehenge,  and  some  of  their  other  mo- 
"  numents,  that  the  Druids  had  skill  enough  in 
"  the  mechanical  powers  to  lift  vast  weights,  " 
&c.  *  That  the  British  Druids  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  and  use  of  the  balance, 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  not  only  from 
the  great  antiquity  of  that  discovery  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  also  from  some  Drui- 
dical  monuments  which  are  still  remaining  in 
this  island.  These  monuments  are  called  Lagan 
Stones,  or  rocking  stones  ;  and  each  of  them 
consists  of  one  prodigious  block  of  stone,  rest- 
ing upon  an  upright  stone  or  rock,  and  so 
equally  balanced,  that  a  very  small  force,  some- 
times even  a  child,  can  move  it  up  and  down, 
though  hardly  any  force  is  sufficient  to  remove 
it  from  its  station.  Some  of  these  stones  may 
have  fallen  into  this  position  by  accident,  but 
others  of  them  evidently  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  it  by  art.  f  That  the  ancient  Britons 
understood  the  construction  and  use  of  wheels, 
the  great  number  of  their  war-chariots  and  other 
wheel-carriages  is  a  sufficient  proof ;  and  that 
they  knew  how  to  combine  them  together,  and 
with  the  other  mechanical  powers,  so  as  to  form 
machines  capable  of  raising  and  transporting 
very  heavy  weights,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe.  In  a  word,  if  the  British  Druids  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  use  of  any 

*   Dr  Borlase's  Antlq.  Cornwall,  pp.  174,  175. 
f   Id,  ibid.  p.  180,  &c. 
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of  the  mechanical  powers,  it  was  most  probably 
of  the  screw,  though  even  of  this  we  cannot 
be  certain. 
The  medi-      As  the  love  of  life  is  a  very  strong  and  uni- 

cine  of  the  #  ... 

Dmids.  versal  passion,  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preserving  it,  and  of  curing 
those  diseases  which  threatened  its  destruction. 
It  is  needless  therefore  to  inquire  when  medi- 
cine or  the  healing  art  first  began  to  be  studied 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  As  soon  as  there 
were  men  in  this  island  who  desired  to  prolong 
life  and  enjoy  health,  this  art  was  studied.  But 
it  was  long,  probably  many  ages,  after  this,  be- 
fore the  study  and  practice  of  physic  became  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  particular  class  or  or- 
der of  men.  In  the  savage  roaming  state,  every 
man  was  his  own  physician,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  ready  to  impart,  to  all  others  who  needed 
his  assistance,  all  his  skill,  without  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  reward.  *  But  when  a  re- 
gular form  of  government,  and  a  proper  subor- 
dination and  distinction  of  ranks  came  to  be 
established  in  any  country,  then  the  care  of 
health,  and  the  study  of  the  art  of  healing 
wounds  and  diseases,  began  to  be  devolved  on 
such  members  of  the  society  as  were  believed  to 
have  the  greatest  genius,  and  the  best  opportu- 
nities for  that  study.     In  Germany,  and  in  the 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  194.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
1.  29.  c.  5. 
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northern  nations  of  Europe,  this  important 
charge  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  old  women 
of  every  state ;  *  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain  it  was 
intrusted  to  the  Druids,  who  were  the  physi- 
cians, as  well  as  the  priests,  of  these  countries. 
Pliny  says  expressly,  "  That  Tiberius  Caesar 
"  destroyed  the  Druids  of  the  Gauls,  who  were 
"  the  poets  and  physicians  of  that  nation  ; "  t 
and,  he  might  have  added,  of  the  Britons.  The 
people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  probably  in- 
duced to  devolve  the  care  of  their  health  on  the 
Druids,  and  to  apply  to  these  priests  for  the  cure 
of  their  diseases,  not  only  by  the  high  esteem 
they  had  of  their  wisdom  and  learning,  but  also 
by  the  opinion  which  they  entertained,  that  a 
very  intimate  connexion  subsisted  between  the 
arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of  religion,  and  that 
the  former  were  most  effectual  when  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  latter.  It  appears  indeed  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  that  all  internal  diseases  pro- 
ceeded immediately  from  the  anger  of  the  Gods; 
and  that  the  only  way  of  obtaining  relief  from 
these  diseases  was  by  applying  to  their  priests  to 
appease  their  anger,  by  religious  rites  and  sa- 
crifices, t  This  was  evidently  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  who,  in  some 
dangerous  cases,  sacrificed  one  man,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  curing  another.    "  They  are 

*  Keysler.  Antiq.  Septent.  p.  374,  &c. 
f   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  50.  c.  1. 
$  Celsus,  1.  I.  in  prsefat, 
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"  much  addicted  (says  Caesar)  to  superstition  ; 
••  and  for  this  cause,  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
"  a  dangerous  disease  sacrifice  a  man,  or  pro- 
"  mise  that  thev  will  sacritice  one  for  their  re- 
"  covery.  For  this  purpose  they  make  use  of 
"  the  ministry  of  the  Druids ;  because  they  have 
"  declared,  that  the  anger  of  the  immortal  Gods 
"  cannot  be  appeased,  so  as  to  spare  the  life  of 
"  one  man,  but  by  the  life  of  another.  "  *  This 
way  of  thinking  gave  rise  also  to  that  great 
number  of  magical  rites  and  incantations  with 
which  (as  we  shall  see  by  and  by)  the  medical 
practices  of  the  Druids,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
physicians  of  antiquity,  were  attended,  f  "  Xo 
"  bodv  doubts  (savs  Plinv)  that  made  derived 
"  its  origin  from  medicine,  and  that,  bv  its  flat- 
"  tering  but  delusive  promises,  it  came  to  be 
"  esteemed  the  most  sublime  and  sacred  part  of 
"  the  ait  of  healing.  "  X 
Anatomy  As  some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
Dmids.  human  body,  and  of  the  disposition  of  its  se- 
veral parts,  both  external  and  internal,  is  so 
evidently  necessary  to  the  successful  practice  of 
everv  part  of  medicine,  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that  the  Druids  applied  to  the  study  of 
anatomy  ;  though  we  cannot  discover,  with  cer- 
taintv,  what  progress  they  had  made  in  that  sci- 
ence.    Their  way  of  life,  particularly  their  fre- 

»   C^s.  de  Bel.  Gal.  L  6. 

f   Le  Here's  History  of  Physic,  L  I.e.  15. 

:   Pliii.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  50.  c.  I. 
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quent  and  earnest  inspection  of  the  entrails  both 
of  beasts  and  human  victims,  made  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge 
easy  to  them,  and  almost  unavoidable.  What  a 
very  learned  writer  of  the  history  of  physic  says 
of  the  Asclepiadae,  the  descendants  and  succes- 
sors of  Esculapius,  may  not  improperly  be  ap- 
plied to  our  Druids  :  "  I  would  not  be  supposed 
to  affirm  that  the  Asclepiadae  had  no  man- 
ner of  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  bodies  ;  it 
would  be  a  great  absurdity  to  maintain  it;  for, 
"  without  this  knowledge,  they  could  neither 
"  practise  physic  in  general  nort  chirurgery  in 
"  particular.  Without  doubt  they  knew  very 
"  well ;  as  for  instance,  the  bones,  their  situa- 
"  tion,  figure,  articulation,  and  all  that  de- 
"  pends  upon  them ;  for  otherwise  they  could 
"  not  have  set  them  when  they  wTere  broken  or 
"  dislocated.  Neither  could  they  be  ignorant 
"  of  the  situation  of  the  most  considerable  ves- 
"  sels.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  they  should 
"  understand  where  the  veins  and  arteries  lie  : 
«'  Besides,  it  was  highly  requisite  that  they 
"  should  very  well  know  the  places  where  the 
"  profoundest  vessels  meet,  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
blood  when  they  made  any  incisions,  or  when 
they  cut  off  any  of  the  members.  In  short, 
they  were  obliged  to  know  several  places 
"  where  there  were  tendons  and  ligaments,  and 
"  some  considerable  nerves.  Besides  this,  they 
"  knew  something  in  general  of  the  chief  in- 
"  testines ;  as  the  stomach,  the  guts,  the  liver, 
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■  ■  the  spleen,  the  kidnies,  the  bladder,  the  ma- 
"  trrx,  the  diaphragm,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
"  the  brain. "  *  All  this  knowledge,  that  writ- 
er supposes,  these  ancient  practitioners  might 
have  obtained  by  their  observations  on  animals 
slain  for  food  and  for  sacrifice,  and  by  various 
other  ways ;  without  dissecting  human  bodies 
with  a  direct  view  to  learn  the  structure  and 
situation  of  their  different  parts,  t  If  we  could 
depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  we  find  in  some 
authors,  concerning  the  prodigious  number  of 
human  subjects  dissected  by  the  Druids,  we 
should  be  led  to  think  that  thev  must  have  at- 
tained  to  something  more  than  the  general  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  above  described.  "  They  en- 
"  couraged  the  science  of  anatomy  to  such  an 
*;  excess,  and  so  much  beyond  all  reason  and 
"  humanity,  that  one  of  their  doctors,  called 
"  Herophilus.  rs  -aid  to  nave  read  lectures  on 
••  the  bodies  of  more  than  700  living  men,  to 
"  show  therein  the  secrets  and  wonders  of  the 
"  human  fabric. "  i 
-  Surcrerv  was  certain! v  the  most  ancient  part  of 

medicine  in  every  country ;  and  the  c- 

:        :ers  in  the  art  of  healing  were  more  pro- 
perly surgeons  than  physicians.  §     The  violent 

*  Le   Ckrt's  History  of  Physic,  translated  bv  Dr  Drake.  I    i 
p.  1  f  Id.  ibid,  p. 

i  Dr  BorUse's   Astiq.  Cornwall,  p.  96.  from   Galtmch.  Poet  Hist. 
f.S.c.4. 

'  "., b ■  . uVafM.  Le  Cktc  ii--  :   .    .      .    clC.  p. 
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pain  which  was  felt  by  those  who  had  received 
wounds,  bruises,  fractures,  and  dislocations, 
made  them  cry  earnestly  forimmediate  assistance. 
The  causes  of  these  injuries  being  well  known, 
and  the  seats  of  them  being  visible  to  the  e 
and  accessible  to  the  hands,  and  to  external  ap- 
plications, various  means  were  no  doubt  used  to 
give  them  relief.  Some  of  these  means  were 
found  to  be  effectual  in  certain  cases,  which  were 
therefore  carefully  preserved  in  memory,  com- 
municated from  one  to  another,  and  at  lec_ 
became  the  established  rules  of  practice  in  all  si- 
milar cases.  The  British  Druids  enioved  great 
advantages  for  making  and  preserving  discoveries 
of  this  kind.    They  had  extensive  prae:  ere 

a  numerous  bodv  of  men,  ever  readv  to  com- 
municate  their  discoveries  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  disciples.     By  this  means  they  must  I: 
collected,  in  a  Ions:  tract  of  time,  a  srreat  number 
of  successful  experiments  in  the  art  of  healing 
wounds,   setting  bones,  reducing  dislocations, 
curing  ulcers,  &c    Finding  that  the  cures  which 
they  performed  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
advancement  both  of  their  fame  and  wealth,  they 
were  at  great  pains  to  conceal  the  real  means  by 
which  they  performed  them,  from  all  but  the 
initiated  :  and  in  order  to  this,  they  disgu> 
and  blended  all  their  applications  with  a  multi- 
tude of  insignificant  charms.    This  is  the  rea 
that  so  few  particulars  of  the  chirurgical  op 
tions  and  medical  applications  of  the  I 
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Druids  have  been  preserved,  though  we  have 
several  long  details  of  their  charms  and  magical 
practices.  For  their  useful  knowledge,  being 
kept  secret,  perished  with  them  ;  while  their 
charms  and  incantations,  being  visible  to  all, 
have  been  preserved. 
Botany  of       The  materia  medica  of  the  most  ancient  phy- 

the  Druids.     .    .  n       „  .  .  -. 

sicians  or  all  countries  was  very  scanty,  and 
consisted  only  of  a  few  herbs,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  certain  salutary  and  healing  vir- 
tues. *  For  this  reason  the  study  of  Botany,  or 
of  the  nature  and  virtue  of  herbs  and  plants, 
was  very  ancient  and  universal.  That  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  applied  to  this  study,  and 
made  great  use  of  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes, 
we  have  sufficient  evidence,  t  They  not  only 
had  a  most  superstitiousveneration  for  the  misle- 
toe  of  the  oak,  on  a  religious  account,  but  they 
also  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  me- 
dical virtues,  and  esteemed  it  a  kind  of  panacea, 
or  remedy  for  all  diseases.  "  They  call  it  (says 
"  Pliny)  by  a  name  which  in  their  language 
"  signifies  Allheal,  because  they  have  an  opinion 
"  that  it  cureth  all  diseases. "  t  They  believed 
it  to  be  in  particular  a  specific  againstbarrenness, 
'  and  a  sovereign  antidote  against  the  fatal  effects 
of  poisons  of  all  kinds.  §  It  was  esteemed  also  an 
excellent  emollient  and  discutient  for  softening 

*    Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  25.  c.  1. 

f   Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  205. 

|  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  1C.  c.  44.  §  Id.  ibid. 
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and  discussing  hard  tumours;  good  for  dryingup 
scrophtilous  sores;  for  curingulcers  and  wounds; 
and  (provided  it  was  not  suffered  to  touch  the 
earth  after  it  was  cut)  it  was  thought  to  be  a  very 
efficacious  medicine  in  the  epilepsy  or  falling- 
sickness.*  It  hath  been  thought  useful  inthislast 
calamitous  disease  by  some  modern  physicians.! 
The  pompous  ceremonies  with  which  the  misletoe 
was  gathered  by  the  Druids  have  been  already 
described  t  The  Selago,  a  kind  of  hedge  hyssop, 
resembling  savin,  was  another  plant  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  for  its 
supposed  medicinal  virtues,  particularly  in  all 
diseases  of  the  eyes.  But  its  efficacy,  according 
to  them,  depended  very  much  upon  its  being 
gathered  exactly  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
person  who  gathered  it  was  to  be  clothed  in  a 
white  robe,  to  have  his  feet  bare,  and  washed  in 
pure  water  ;  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  bread  and 
wine  before  he  proceeded  to  cut  it ;  which  he 
was  to  do  with  his  right  hand  covered  with  the 
skirt  of  his  garment,  and  with  a  hook,  of  some 
more  precious  metal  than  iron.  When  it  was 
cut,  it  was  to  be  received  into,  and  kept  in  a 
new  and  very  clean  cloth.  When  it  was  gather- 
ed exactly  according  to  this  whimsical  ritual, 
they  affirmed  that  it  was  not  only  an  excellent 
medicine,  but  also  a  powerful  charm,  and  pre- 
servative from  misfortunes  and  unhappy  acci- 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  4.    Vide  Keysler.  Dissert,  de  Visco  Druid- 
um,  .'504. 

f  Dissertation  by  Sir  John  Colbateh.     London,  1719. 
t  See  Chap.  II. 
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dents  of  all  kinds.  *  They  entertained  a  high 
opinion  also  of  the  herb  Samolus,  or  marshwort, 
for  its  sanative  qualities ;  and  gave  many  direc- 
tions for  the  gathering  it,  no  less  fanciful  than 
those  above  mentioned.  The  person  who  was  to 
perform  that  office  was  to  do  it  fasting,  and  with 
his  left  hand ;  he  was  on  no  account  to  look  be- 
hind him,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from  the  herbs 
he  was  gathering,  t  It  would  be  tedious  to  re- 
late the  extravagant  notions  they  entertained  of 
the  many  virtues  of  the  vervaine,  and  to  recount 
the  ridiculous  mummeries  which  they  practised 
in  gathering  and  preparing  it,  both  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divination  and  physic.  These  things 
may  be  seen  in  the  author  quoted  below,  from 
whence  we  have  received  all  these  anecdotes  of 
the  botany  of  the  Druids,  t  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  information  was  very  imperfect ;  and  that, 
like  many  of  the  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
he  designedly  represents  the  philosophers  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  in  an  unfavourable  light.  The  herb 
which  was  called  Britannica  by  the  ancients, 
which  some  think  was  the  great  water-dock,  and 
others  the  cochlearea  or  scurvy-grass,  wras  pro- 
bably much  used  in  this  island  for  medical  pur- 
poses ;  as  it  derived  its  name  from  Britain,  and 
was  from  hence  exported  to  Rome  and  other 
parts.  §    Though  these  few  imperfect  hints  are 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.  1 1.  f  Id.  ibid. 

\  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  25.  c.  9. 
§  Id.  1.  29.  c.  5. 1.  20.  in  proem. 
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all  that  we  can  now  collect  of  the  botany  of  the 
British  Druids,  yet  we  have  some  reason  to  think 
that  they  were  not  contemptible  botanists.  Their 
circumstances  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  For,  as 
they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  recesses  of 
mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  the  spontaneous 
vegetable  productions  of  the  earth  constantly 
presented  themselves  to  their  view,  and  courted 
their  attention. 

The  opinions  which,  it  is  said,  the  Druids  of11?6  An- 

/->        i  i  t>    •       •  •  guinum  of 

Craul  and  Britain  entertained  of  their  Anguinum  the  Druids, 
or  serpent  eggy  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  me- 
dicine, are  romantic  and  extravagant  in  a  very 
high  degree.  This  extraordinary  egg  was  formed, 
as  they  pretended,  by  a  great  number  of  serpents 
interwoven  and  twined  together;  and  when  it 
was  formed,  it  was  raised  up  in  the  air  by  the 
hissing  of  these  serpents,  and  was  to  be  catched  in 
a  clean  white  cloth,  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  person  who  catched  it  was  obliged  to  mount 
a  swift  horse,  and  to  ride  away  at  full  speed  to 
escape  from  the  serpents  who  pursued  him  with 
great  rage,  until  they  were  stopped  by  some 
river.  The  way  of  making  trial  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  egg  was  no  less  extraordinary.  It 
was  to  be  enchased  in  gold,  and  thrown  into  a 
river,  and  if  it  was  genuine  it  would  swim  against 
the  stream.  "  I  have  seen  (says  Pliny)  that  egg-, 
"  it  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  moderate  apple, 
"  its  shell  is  a  cartilaginous  incrustation,  full  of 

VOL.  II.  d 
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"  little  cavities,  such  as  are  on  the  legs  of  the  po- 
"  lypus;  it  is  the  insignia  or  badge  of  distinction 
"  of  the  Druids.  "  *  The  virtues  which  thev 
ascribed  to  this  egg  were  many  and  wonderful. 
It  was  particularly  efficacious  to  render  those  who 
carried  it  about  with  them  superior  to  their  ad- 
versaries in  all  disputes,  and  to  procure  them  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  great  men.  t  Some 
have  thought  that  this  whole  affair  of  the  ser- 
pents' egg  was  a  mere  fraud,  contrived  by  the 
Druids,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  credulous  people,  who  purchased 
these  wonder-working  eggs  from  them  at  a  high 
price,  t  Others  have  imagined  that  this  story 
of  the  Anguinum  (of  which  there  is  an  ancient 
monument  in  the  cathedral  at  Paris)  was  an  em- 
blematical representation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Druids  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  serpents  (say  they)  represent  the  Divine 
Wisdom  forming  the  universe,  and  the  egg  is 
the  emblem  of  the  world  formed  by  that  Wis- 
dom. §  It  may  be  added,  that  the  virtue  as- 
cribed to  the  Anguinum,  of  giving  those  who 
possessed  it  a  superiority  over  others,  and  endear- 
ing them  to  great  men,  may  perhaps  be  intended 
to  represent  the  natural  effects  of  learning  and 
philosophy.  But  in  so  doubtful  a  matter,  every 
one  is  at  full  liberty  to  form  what  judgment  he 
thinks  proper. 

*   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  29.  c.  3.  f  Id.  ibid. 

|  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  142. 
§   Universal  History,  v.  18.  p.  590.  octavo. 
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If  we  know  little  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  Pfcawuacy 
British  Druids,  we  know  still  less  of  their  pliar-  Drdids. 
macy,  or  their  methods  of  preparing  their  me- 
dicines. We  have  good  reason  however  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  made  the  preparation  and 
composition  of  medicines  their  study;  for  many 
things  which,  in  their  natural  state,  are  useless 
and  even  noxious,  become  salutary  and  medicinal 
when  properly  prepared ;  and  therefore,  without 
some  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  it  is  impossible  to 
practise  physic  to  any  purpose.  We  learn,  from 
scattered  hints  in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  that 
the  Druids  sometimes  extracted  the  juices  of 
herbs  and  plants,  by  bruising  and  steeping  them 
in  cold  water,  and  sometimes  by  infusing  them 
in  wine  :  that  they  made  potions  and  decoctions 
by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  perhaps  in  other 
liquors  :  that  they  sometimes  administered  them 
in  the  way  of  fumigation  :  that  on  some  occa- 
sions they  dried  the  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots  of 
plants,  and  afterwards  infused  them :  *  and 
finally,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
making  salves  and  ointments  of  vegetables,  f 
But  as  these  hints  are  few,  and  merely  inci- 
dental, we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
Druids  had  many  other  ways  of  preparing  and 
compounding  their  medicines,  which  are  now 
unknown. 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  24.  c.   11.1.  25.  c.  9.  1.  16.  c.  44.  1.  24.  c.  1 1. 
1.  25.  c.  9. 

f  Id.  ibid. 
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Rhetoric  of  As  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Druids 
'  in  their  country  depended  very  much  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  superior  wisdom  and  learning, 
they  wisely  applied  to  the  study  of  those  sciences 
which  most  directly  contributed  to  the  support 
and  advancement  of  that  reputation.  In  this 
number,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  we 
may  justly  reckon  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  speak- 
ing in  a  clear,  elegant,  persuasive,  and  affecting 
manner.  This  noble  art  was  diligently  studied 
and  taught  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain ; 
and  to  the  charms  of  their  eloquence  they  were 
indebted  for  much  of  the  admiration  and  autho- 
rity which  they  enjoyed.  Mela  says  in  express 
terms,  that  the  Druids  were  great  masters  and 
teachers  of  eloquence.  *  Among  their  deities 
they  had  one  who  was  named  Ogmius,  which  in 
their  language  signifies  the  power  of  eloquence,  t 
He  was  esteemed  and  worshipped  by  them  with 
great  devotion,  as  the  patron  of  orators,  and  the 
god  of  eloquence.  They  painted  him  as  an  old 
man,  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  people, 
with  slender  chains  reaching  from  his  tongue 
to  their  ears.  The  people  seemed  to  be  pleased 
with  their  captivity,  and  discovered  no  inclina- 
tion to  break  their  chains.  Lucian  (from  whom 
we  have  this  account)  expressing  his  surprise  at 
this  picture,  it  was  thus  explained  to  him  by  a 

*  Mela  de  Situ  Orhis,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
f  Keysler.  Antiq.  Scptent.  p.  38, 
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Druid :  "  You  will  cease  to  be  surprised  when 
"  I  tell  you,  that  we  make  Hercules  (whom  we 
"  call  Ogmius)  the  god  of  eloquence,  contrary 
"  to  the  Greeks,  who  give  that  honour  to  Mer- 
"  cury,  who  is  so  far  inferior  to  him  in  strength. 
"  We  represent  him  as  an  old  man  ;  because 
"  eloquence  never  shows  itself  so  lively  and 
"  strong  as  in  the  mouths  of  old  people.  The 
"  relation  which  the  ear  hath  to  the  tongue 
justifies  the  picture  of  the  old  man  who  holds 
so  many  people  fast  by  the  tongue.  Neither 
do  we  think  it  any  affront  to  Hercules  to  have 
his  tongue  bored;  since,  to  tell  you  all  in  one 
"  word,  it  was  that  which  made  him  succeed  in 
"  every  thing,  and  that  it  was  by  his  eloquence 
"  that  he  subdued  the  hearts  of  all  men."  *  The 
Druids  of  Britain  had  many  calls  and  opportu- 
nities to  display  their  eloquence,  and  to  discover 
its  great  power  and  efficacy — as  when  they  were 
teaching  their  pupils  in  their  schools — when  they 
discoursed  in  public  to  the  people  on  religious 
and  moral  subjects — when  they  pleaded  causes  in 
the  courts  of  justice — and  when  they  harangued 
in  the  great  councils  of  the  nation,  and  at  the 
heads  of  armies  ready  to  engage  in  battle;  some- 
times with  a  view  to  inflame  their  courage,  and 
at  other  times  with  a  design  to  allay  their  fury, 
and  dispose  them  to  make  peace.  Though  thib 
last  was  certainly  a  very  difficult  task  among  fierce 
and  warlike  nations,  yet  such  was  the  authority 

*  Lircian  in  Hcrculc  Gallico. 
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and  eloquence  of  the  Druids  that  they  frequent- 
ly succeeded  in  it.  "  They  pay  a  great  regard 
(says  Diodorus  Siculus)  to  their  exhortations, 
not  only  in  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  even  of 
war,  and  these  are  respected  both  by  their 
friends  and  enemies.  They  sometimes  step  in 
between  two  hostile  armies,  who  are  standing 
"  with  their  swords  drawn  and  their  spears  ex- 
tended, ready  to  engage ;  and  by  their  elo- 
quence, as  by  an  irresistible  enchantment,  they 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  prevail  upon 
"  them  to  sheath  their  swords.  So  erreat  are  the 
"  charms  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  wisdom, 
"  even  among  the  most  fierce  barbarians. "  * 
The  British  kings  and  chieftains,  who  were  edu- 
cated by  the  Druids,  were  famous  for  their  elo- 
quence. This  is  evident  from  the  many  noble 
speeches  which  are  ascribedto  them  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  t  For  though  these  speeches 
may  not  be  genuine,  yet  they  are  a  proof  that  it 
was  a  well  known  fact  that  these  princes  were 
accustomed  to  make  harangues  on  these  and  the 
like  occasions.  This  we  are  expressly  told  by 
Tacitus  :  "  The  British  chieftains,  before  a 
battle,  fly  from  rank  to  rank,  and  address 
their  men  with  animating  speeches,  tending  to 
inflame  their  courage,  increase  their  hopes, 
and  dispel  their  fears. "  X     These  harangues 
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*  Diod.  SIcul.  1.  5.  c.  3.  %  1.  p.  354. 

■f  Vide  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34. 37.  1.  14.  c«  33.    Vita  Agric.  c.  30, 
31,  32.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Vita  Ncronis. 
}  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34. 
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were  called  in  the  ancient  language  of  Britain, 
Brosnichiy  Kah,  which  is  literally  translated  by 
Tacitus,  Incitamenta  Belli,  incentives  to  war.  * 
The  genuine  posterity  of  the  ancient  Britons 
long  retained  their  taste  for  eloquence,  and  their 
high  esteem  for  those  who  excelled  in  that  art.  t 
"  Orators  (says  Mr  Martin)  were  in  high  esteem, 
"  both  in  these  islands  (the  iEbudae)  and  the 
"  Continent,  until  within  these  forty  years.  They 
"  sat  always  among  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  fa- 
"  milies  in  the  streah,  or  circle.  Their  houses 
"  and  little  villages  were  sanctuaries  as  well  as 
"  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  doctors 
"  of  physic.  The  Orators,  after  the  Druids  were 
"  extinct,  were  brought  in  to  preserve  the  ge- 
"  nealogy  of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  same 
**  at  every  succession  of  a  chief;  and  upon  the 
"  occasion  of  marriages  and  births,  they  made 
"  epithalamiums  and  panegyrics,  which  the  poet 
"  or  bard  pronounced.  The  Orators,  by  the 
"  force  of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  as- 
"  cendant  over  the  greatest  men  in  their  time  : 
"  for  if  any  Orator  did  but  ask  the  habit,  arms, 
"  horse,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the 
"  greatest  man  in  these  islands,  it  was  readily 
"  granted  him  ;  sometimes  out  of  respect,  and 
"  sometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  against 
"  by  a  satire,  which  in  those  days  was  reckon- 
"  ed  a  great  dishonour.  "  t 

"  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34. 

f  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles,  p.  104. 

i  Ibid.  p.  115. 
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Before  we  leave  this  subject  of  the  learning 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of  the 
Druids,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire — 
whether  or  not  they  had  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  letters — and  whether  they  studied  and  under- 
stood any  other  language  besides  their  native 
tongue,  before  this  island  was  invaded  by  the 
Romans  ? 

of  the  After  what  hath  been  said  of  the  learning  of 

the  British  Druids,  it  will,  no  doubt,  appear  sur- 

g  the  prising  to  many  readers,  to  hear  it  made  a  ques- 

Dmids.  tion,  whether  they  had  the  knowledge  of  letters, 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  they  could  read  and 
write.  This  most  wonderful  of  all  arts,  the  art 
of  painting  thoughts  and  making  sounds  visible, 
is  now  happily  become  so  common,  that  it  is 
hardly  considered  as  a  part  of  learning,  and  is 
known  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of thepeo- 
ple.  But  the  case  was  very  different  in  those  re- 
mote ages  which  preceded  the  invasion  of  the  Ro- 
mans. If  letters  were  then  known  in  this  island, 
it  was  only  to  a  few  who  devoted  their  lives  to 
study,  and  were  admired  as  prodigies  of  learning. 
If  we  maybelieve  some  ancient  writers,  there  was 
a  time  "  when  the  use  of  letters  was  reckoned 
"  dishonourable  by  all  the  barbarous  nations  of 
"  Europe.  "  *  Tacitus  assures  us,  that  in  his 
time,  which  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
after  the  first  Roman  invasion  of  Britain,  both  the 
men  and  women  of  Germany  were  ignorant  of 

*  ./Elian,  Variar.  Hist.  1.  8.  c.  6, 
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the  secret  or  use  of  letters.  *     This  assertion  is 
not  to  be  understood  indeed  initsutmostlatitude, 
as  if  letters  had  been  absolutely  unknown  in 
Germany.     From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  in- 
troduced, it  seems  probable,  that  Tacitus  meant 
only  to  affirm  that  letters  were  not  then  gene- 
rally known  in  Germany,  nor  used  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life;  though  they  might  be  known 
to  a  few  learned  and  curious  persons,  and  used 
on  some  great  occasions.     This  last  appears  to 
have  been  the  state  of  things  with  respect  to  let- 
ters in  Britain  at  the  period  we  are  now  consi- 
dering.    They  were  certainly  neither  generally 
known  nor  in  common  use,  though  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  known  to  the 
Druids,  and  perhaps  to  some  of  the  great  who 
were  educated  by  them.     The  very  law  of  the 
Druids,  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar,  against 
committing  their  doctrines  to  writing,  is  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  they  were  not  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  letters,  f  For  if  they  had  been  ig- 
norant of  the  art  of  writing,  thev  could  neither 
have  had  any  necessity  for,  nor  any  idea  of,  such 
a  law.  The  reasons  also  which  are  assigned  by  Cae- 
sar for  this  lawand  practice,  demonstrate thatthis 
illustrious  writer  knew  very  well  that  the  Druids 
were  capable  of  committing  their  doctrines  to 
writing,  if  they  had  not  been  restrained  from  it 
by  a  lawfounded  on  these  political  considerations, 

*  Tacit,  dc  Morib.  Germ.  c.  19. 
t  Cassar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  13. 
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Few  will  suppose  that  Csesar  was  capable  of  fall- 
ing into  such  an  absurdity  as  to  seek  for  reasons 
why  the  Druids  did  not  commit  their  doctrines 
to  writing,  if  he  had  known  that  they  could  not 
write.  It  appears  that  he  knew  the  contrary. 
For  he  plainly  tells,  that  in  all  other  affairs  and 
transactions,  except  those  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, they  made  use  of  letters;  and  that  the  letters 
which  they  used,  were  those  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet. *  We  learn  from  Strabo,  that  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
letters  from  the  Greek  colony  at  Marseilles, 
All  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  nations 
who  are  of  a  liberal  and  studious  disposition, 
go  to  Marseilles,  and  there  apply  to  the  study 
of  learning  and  philosophy.  This  city  hath 
for  some  time  past  been  a  kind  of  university  to 
the  Barbarians;  and  so  great  a  taste  for  the 
Greek  learning  hath  prevailed  among  the 
Gauls,  that  they  wrote  all  their  contracts  and 
"  other  legal  deeds  in  Greek  letters.  "  t  The 
Britons,  and  particularly  their  Druids,  might 
receivetheknowledge  of  the  Greek  letters,  either 
directly  from  the  Greek  merchants  of  Marseilles, 
who  frequented  this  island  on  account  of  trade, 
or  from  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  a  constant  and  friendly  intercourse.  In  ge- 
neral, we  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Druids  of  Britain  were  not  ignorant  of  any  part 

*  Cawar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  15. 

f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  ISHedit.  Paris,  A.D.  16~>0. 
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of  learning  with  which  their  brethren  of  Gaul 
were  acquainted,  when  we  know  that  the  most 
learned  and  inquisitive  Gauls  frequently  came 
into  this  island  to  perfect  their  education.  We 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  were  known  to  the  learned 
among  the  Britons,  and  used  by  them,  on  some 
occasions,  in  writing  contracts,  treaties,  and 
other  important  deeds,  before  they  were  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Romans.  By  that  con- 
quest the  Roman  letters  were  introduced,  and 
from  thenceforward  continued  to  be  used,  not 
only  by  those  Britons  who  learned  to  speak  and 
write  the  Latin  language,  but  even  by  those 
who  still  retained  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue. 

It  would  be  very  improper  (as  it  is  foreign  to  Irish  ai- 
our  present  subject)  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  p  ' 
disquisition  concerning  the  old  Irish  alphabet, 
which  is  called  Beth-luis-nion,  from  its  three 
first  letters,  B,  L,  N.  This  alphabet,  as  we 
are  gravely  told  by  some  Irish  antiquaries,  was 
invented  by  Finiusa  Farsa,  great-grandson  of 
Japhet,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  ge- 
nius for  inventing  alphabets.  For,  besides  the 
Beth-luis-nion  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, he  (according  to  these  authors)  was  so 
provident  and  obliging,  that  he  invented  also 
the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets,  many  ages  be- 
fore there  were  any  Greeks  or  Romans  in  the 
world,  that  they  might  be  lying  ready  for  the 
use    of  these   nations    when    they  came    into 
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being.  *     The  Irish,  as  we  are  assured  by  a  late 
writer,  were  so  happy,  that  they  enjoyed  the  use 
of  letters  from  the  days  of  this  famous  Finiusa, 
the  great-grandson  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah, 
down  to  the  present   times ;  t   a  singular  ho- 
nour and  felicity,  to  which  no  other  nation  in 
the  world  hath  had  the  confidence  to  pretend. 
There  are  other  writers  indeed,  who  endeavour 
to  deprive  the  Irish  nation  of  this  distinguished 
honour,  by  affirming  that  they  are  indebted  to 
their  great  apostle  St  Patrick  for  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  as  well  as  of  Christianity ;  and  that 
their  Beth-luis-nion  is  nothing  else  but  the  Roman 
alphabet  a  little  changed  in  the  number,  order, 
and  form  of  the  letters,  t     "  Non  nostrum  est 
"  tantas  componere  lites. "     Every  reader  may 
judge  for  himself  which  of  these  two  opinions 
is  most  probable,  and  few,   we  presume,  will 
form  a  wrong  judgment. 
Languages.      For  several  ages  past,  the  study  of  certain 
dead  languages,  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, which  are  only  to  be  found  in  books,  hath 
constituted  a  very  important  and  essential  part 
of  a  learned  education  ;  and  in  the  acquisition 
of  these  languages,  the  studious  youth  of  Eu- 
rope now  spend  some  of  the  most  valuable  years 
of  their  lives.     But  nothing  of  this  nature  em- 
ployed any  part  of  the  thoughts  or  time  of  the 

*  Flaherty's  Oxygia  Domestica,  p.  221. 

|  Dr  Parson's  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  151. 

i  Acta  Sanctorum  Bollandi,  1.  2.     Nat.  ad  Vitam  S.  Patricii.    Innc's 

Critical  Essay,  p.  442. 
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learned  and  studious  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
who  certainly  derived  their  knowledge  more 
from  men  than  from  books,  from  conversation 
than  from  reading.  If  any  of  them  studied  or 
understood  any  other  languages  besides  their  na- 
tive tongue,  these  were  certainly  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  were  then  living  languages ;  the 
one  spoken  by  the  instructors,  and  the  other  by 
the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Some  writers  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain understood  and  spoke  the  Greek  language 
as  well  as  they  did  their  own.  *  But  this  opi- 
nion doth  not  appear  to  be  wTell  founded.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Marseilles, 
who  were  originally  Greeks,  were  very  famous 
in  these  times  for  their  knowledge  of  languages, 
as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  learning.  They 
were  called  the  three-tongued,  because  they  un- 
derstood three  languages,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gaulish,  t  Those  Gauls,  therefore,  who  had 
their  education  in  that  city,  which  was  then 
esteemed  another  Athens,  no  doubt  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  Lucian 
seems  to  have  met  with  one  of  these,  who  was  a 
Gaulish  priest  or  Druid,  who  understood  Greek, 
and  explained  to  him  the  picture  of  Ogmius,  the 
god  of  eloquence,  already  mentioned,  t  But 
the  number  of  Gauls  who  were  educated  at 


*  Sheningham,  p.  390.     Hottoman.  Franco  Gallia,  c.  2. 
f  Opera  Sti.  Hieronymi,  1.  P.  p.  135. 
{  Lurian  in  Herculc  Gallico. 
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Marseilles,  bore  a  very  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  body  of  that  people  :  and  it  appears  very 
plainly,  that  in  Julius  Caesar's  time  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue  was  a  very  rare  and 
uncommon  accomplishment  among  the  learned 
in  Gaul.  Divitiacus  the  iEduan  was  both  a 
prince  and  a  Druid,  and  (according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Cicero,  who  was  familiarly  acquainted 
with  him)  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
country ;  and  yet  it  is  evident,  that  he  neither 
understood  Latin  or  Greek.  *  For  Caesar,  who 
was  a  perfect  master  of  both  of  these  languages, 
could  not  converse  with  him  without  an  inter- 
preter, f  Nay,  when  Quintus  Cicero  was  be- 
sieged in  his  camp  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii, 
a  people  of  Gaul,  Caesar  wrote  a  letter  to  him  in 
the  Greek  language,  that  if  it  should  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy,  it  might  not  be  under- 
stood ;  t  a  demonstration  that  Caesar  believed 
there  were  few  or  none  of  the  Nervii  who  under- 
stood Greek,  though  some  of  them  might  per- 
haps understand  Latin.  The  Nervii  were  in- 
deed situated  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Gaul, 
at  a  prodigious  distance  from  Marseilles ;  and 
therefore  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue 
might  be  much  more  uncommon  among  them 
than  among  the  Gauls  of  the  south,  who  were 
nearer   to   that   illustrious    seat  of  learning.  § 

*  Cicero  de  Divinatione,  1.  1. 
f  Ca:sar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  12. 
f  Id.  ibid.  1.  5.  c.  19. 
§  Cluverius,  1.  2.  p.  430. 
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But  may  we  not  for  the  same  reason  conclude, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was 
far  from  being  a  common  accomplishment  a- 
mong  the  learned  of  this  island  ?  The  Latin  lan- 
guage was  probably  still  less  understood  in  Bri- 
tain than  the  Greek,  before  the  Roman  conquest. 

If  the  British  Druids,  considering  the  times  in  Dmidicai 
which  they  lived,  had  made  no  contemptible  divfnation. 
proficiency  in  several  parts  of  real  and  useful 
learning ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were 
also  great  pretenders  to  superior  knowledge  in 
certain  vain  fallacious  sciences,  by  which  they 
excited  the  admiration,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  mankind.  These 
were  the  sciences  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of 
magic  and  divination;  by  which  they  pretended 
to  work  a  kind  of  miracles,  and  exhibit  asto- 
nishing appearances  in  nature;  to  penetrate  into 
the  counsels  of  Heaven;  to  foretel  future  events, 
and  to  discover  the  success  or  miscarriage  of 
public  or  private  undertakings.  Their  own 
countrymen  not  only  believed  that  the  Druids 
of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  possessed  of  these 
powers,  but  they  were  celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count, by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  Britain  (says  Pliny)  the  magic  arts  are 
cultivated  with  such  astonishing  success  and 
so  many  ceremonies  at  this  day,  that  the  Bri- 
tons seem  to  be  capable  of  instructing  even 
the  Persians  themselves  in  these  arts.  *    They 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ].  50.  c.  I. 
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"  pretend  to  discover  the  designs  and  purpos- 
"  es  of  the  Gods.  *  The  Eubates  or  Vates  in 
"  particular,  investigate  and  display  the  most 
"  sublime  secrets  of  nature  ;  and  by  auspices 
"  and  sacrifices,  they  foretel  future  events.  "  t 
They  were  so  famous  for  the  supposed  veracity 
of  their  predictions,  that  they  were  not  only 
consulted  on  all  important  occasions  by  their 
own  princes  and  great  men,  but  even  some- 
times by  the  Roman  emperors,  t  Nor  is  it  very 
difficult  to  account  for  all  this.  The  Druids, 
finding  that  the  reputation  of  their  magical  and 
prophetical  powers  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  advancement  of  their  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, endeavoured,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  and 
establish  it  by  all  their  art  and  cunning.  Their 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and  mechanics 
enabled  them  to  execute  such  works,  and  to  ex- 
hibit such  appearances,  or  to  make  the  world 
believe  that  they  did  exhibit  them,  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  gain  them  the  character  of  great  magi- 
cians. The  truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  acquire  this  character  in  a  dark  age,  and 
among  an  unenlightened  people.  When  the 
minds  of  men  are  haunted  with  dreams  of 
charms  and  enchantments,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  the  most  common  occurrences  in  nature 
are  the  effects  of  magical  arts.     The  following 

*  Mela,  1.  5.  c.  2. 

f  Aramian.  Marcel.  1.  15.  c.  9.    Diod.  Sicul.  1.  .5.  c.  D.  v.  I.  p.  554. 

J  Lamprid,  io  Alexand.  Vopisc.  in  Aurelian.  &  Numerian. 
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strange  story,  which  we  meet  with  in  Plutarch's 
Treatise  of  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,  was  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  something  of  this  kind. 
"  There  are  many  islands  which  lie  scattered 
"  about  the  Isle  of  Britain,  after  the  manner  of 
"  our  Sporades.  They  are  generally  unpeopled, 
"  and  some  of  them  are  called  the  Islands  of 
"  the  Heroes.  One  Demetrius  was  sent  by 
"  the  Emperor  (perhaps  Claudius)  to  discover 
*  ■  those  parts.  He  arrived  at  one  of  these  islands 
"  (supposed  by  some  to  be  Anglesey,  but  more 
"  probably  one  of  the  iEbudae),  next  adjoining 
"  to  the  Isle  of  Britain  before  mentioned, 
"  which  was  inhabited  by  a  few  Britons  who 
"  were  esteemed  sacred  and  inviolable  by  their 
"  countrymen.  Immediately  after  his  arrival, 
"  the  air  grew  black  and  troubled,  and  strange 
"  apparitions  were  seen ;  the  winds  rose  to  a 
"  tempest,  and  fiery  spots  and  whirlwinds  ap- 
"  peared  dancing  towards  the  earth. "  *  This 
was  probably  no  more  than  a  storm  of  wind, 
accompanied  with  rain  and  lightning ;  a  thing 
neither  unnatural  nor  uncommon:  butDemetri- 
us  and  his  companions  having  heard  that  the 
British  Druids,  by  whom  this  isle  was  chiefly  in- 
habited, were  great  magicians,  they  imagined 
that  it  was  raised  by  them,  and  fancied  that 
they  saw  many  strange  unnatural  sights.  The 
Druids  did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  them  j 
for" when  they  inquired  of  them  about  the  cause 

*  Plutarch,  de  Cessat.  Orac.     Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  74. 
VOL.  II.  E 
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of  this  storm,  they  told  them  it  was  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  one  of  those  invisible  beings  or 
genii  who  frequented  their  isle  ;  *  a  wonderful 
and  artful  tale,  very  well  calculated  to  increase 
the  superstitious  terrors  of  Demetrius  and  his 
crew,  and  to  determine  them  to  abandon  this 
enchanted  isle,  with  a  resolution  never  to  return. 
Stonehenge,  and  several  other  works  of  the 
Druids,  were  believed  to  have  been  executed  by 
the  arts  of  magic  and  enchantment,  for  many 
ages  after  the  destruction  of  their  whole  order  :  t 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  pursuaded  the 
vulgar  in  their  own  times  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion  of  these  works,  by  concealing  from 
them  the  real  arts  by  which  they  were  per- 
formed. The  natural  and  acquired  sagacity  of 
the  Druids,  their  long  experience,  and  great 
concern  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  enabled  them 
to  form  very  probable  conjectures  about  the 
events  of  enterprises.  These  conjectures  they 
pronounced  as  oracles,  when  they  were  con- 
sulted; and  they  pretended  to  derive  them  from 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  the 
observation  of  the  flight  and  feeding  of  certain 
birds,  and  many  other  mummeries,  t  By  these 
and  the  like  arts,  they  obtained  and  preserved 
the  reputation  of  prophetic  foresight  among  an 
ignorant  and  credulous  people.     But  these  pre- 

*  Plutarch,  de  Cessat.  Orac. 

f  Keysler.  Antiq.  Septent.  c.  7.  §  i.  p.  228.     Galfrid.  Monumut.  b.  S. 
c.  II,  12. 

f  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  158  to  142. 
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tensions  of  the  Druids  to  magic  and  divination, 
which  contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement 
of  their  fame  and  fortune  in  their  own  times, 
have  brought  very  heavy  reproaches  upon  their 
memory,  and  have  made  some  learned  moderns 
declare,  that  they  ought  to  be  expunged  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  philosophers,  and  esteemed  no 
better  than  mere  cheats  and  jugglers.  *  This 
censure  is  evidently  too  severe,  and  might  have 
been  pronounced  with  equal  justice  upon  all  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome  ;  who  were  great  pretenders 
to  magic  and  divination,  as  well  as  our  Druids,  t 
"  I  know  of  no  nation  in  the  world  (says  Ci- 
"  cero)  either  so  polite  and  learned,  or  so  sa- 
"  vage  and  barbarous,  as  not  to  believe  that 
"  future  events  are  pre-signifled  to  us,  and  many 
"  by  some  men  be  discovered  and  foretold.  *'  t 
The  only  conclusion  therefore  that  can  be  fairly 
drawn,  from  the  successful  pretensions  of  the 
British  Druids  to  the  arts  of  magic  and  divina- 
tion, is  this — That  they  had  more  knowledge 
than  their  countrymen  and  contemporaries; 
but  had  not  so  much  virtue  as  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  imposing  upon  their  ignorance, 
to  their  own  advantage. 

If  we  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Personal 
the  state  of  learning  among  the  ancient  Britons  iJSd° 
before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans,  our 

•  Brukeri  Hist.  Crit.  Philosoph.  1.  I.  p.  342. 
f  Vide  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  50.  c.  1. 
|  Cicero  de  Divinat.  1.  1.  init. 
E   2 
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knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the  learned 
men  who  flourished  in  this  island  at  and  before 
that  period,  is  still  more  imperfect.    For  though 
there  might  be  many  who  were  famous  in  their 
several  ages  for  their  genius  and  erudition,  yet  as 
none  of  these  committed  any  of  their  works  to 
writing,  which  is  the  only  monument  that  can 
resist  the  depredations  of  time,  not  only  their 
learned  labours,  but  their  very  names,  have  been 
long  since  consigned  to  irretrievable  oblivion. 
It  would  not  indeed  be  difficult  to  fill  many 
pages  from  the  writings  of  Leland,  Bale,  and 
Pits,  with  the  lives  of  many  learned  Britons, 
who  are  said  by  them  to  have  flourished  long 
before  and  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion. *     But  this  would  be  to  fill  the  pages  of 
history  with  the  most  childish  and  improbable 
legends,  instead  of  real  and  important  facts.   To 
convince  our  readers  that  this  stricture  is  not  too 
severe,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  following 
curious  account  of  Perdix  or  Partridge  the  pro- 
phet, one  of  those  ancient  British  sages,  who, 
according  to  these  writers,  prophesied  in  Britain 
in  the  year  7^0  before  Christ,  at  the  same  time 
that  Isaiah  prophesied  in  Judea.     "  Perdix  or 
"  Partridge,  a  British  prophet,  who,  excelling 
"  in  genius  and  learning,  particularly  in  ma- 
"  thematics,  by  his  example  roused  the  indo- 
"  lent  minds  of  others  to  the  pursuit  of  the 

«  Vide  Leland.  de  Script.  Britan.  2  torn.  Oxon.  1709.  Bale  Ca- 
talog. Scriptor.  illwst.  Briton,  folio,  Basiliw  apud  Joannem  Openinum. 
Pits. 
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"  same  studies.  By  his  curious  and  constant 
"  observation  of  the  stars,  he  became  a  fam- 
"  ous  prophet  and  prognosticator.  In  his  time, 
ff  about  the  year  of  the  world  3198,  it  rained 
"  blood  in  Britain  three  whole  days,  which  pro- 
"  duced  such  prodigious  swarms  of  flies,  that 
"  they  occasioned  a  great  mortality.  As  King 
"  Rivallo  was  offering  sacrifices  in  the  temple 
"  of  Diana,  according  to  the  manner  of  these 
"  times,  Partridge  came  in,  and  not  only  ex- 
"  plained  the  causes  of  the  present  calamities, 
ft  but  also  pronounced  a  prophecy  of  many  fu- 
"  ture  events.  The  King  commanded  this  pro- 
"  phecy  to  be  engraved  on  a  large  block  of 
"  marble,  and  placed  in  the  same  temple,  for 
"  its  preservation.  Gildas,  a  most  noble  poet 
"  and  historiographer  among  the  Britons,  found 
"  this  inscription  written  in  very  old  language, 
"  and  translated  it  into  elegant  Latin  verse. "  * 
"  O  !  (cries  Leland)  that  I  had  the  happiness  to 
"  read  and  understand  that  most  venerable  in- 
"  scription !  that  I  might  know  what  were  the 
"  letters,  and  what  was  the  language  of  the 
"  most  ancient  Britons.  But  if  that  is  too  great 
"  felicity,  O !  that  I  could  get  a  sight  of  the 
"  verses  of  Gildas. "  t  Such  is  the  astonishing 
credulity  of  some  of  our  most  renowned  anti- 
quaries !  But  even  this  is  not  the  most  ridiculous 
part  of  this  story.     For  these  illustrious  lights  of 

*  Balet  Catalog.  Script.  Must.  Brit.  p.  11. 

*  Leland.  dc  Script.  Brit.  1.  1.  p.  IS. 
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antiquity  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  whe- 
ther this  famous  British  poet  was  a  man  or  a  bird. 
Ponticus  Verunnius  affirms  that  it  was  a  real  par- 
tridge, of  alarge  sizeand  most  beautiful  plumage, 
that  flew  into  the  temple  and  pronounced  this 
prophecy.  But  in  this  Leland  and  Bale  say  he 
was  most  abominably  mistaken.  *  What  puny 
modern  antiquary  will  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine this  important  dispute  ? 
Abaris.  One  of  our  most  industrious  historians  hath 

taken  very  great  pains  to  prove,  that  Abaris, 
the  famous  Hyperborean  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple and  friend  of  Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of 
Britain,  or  one  of  the  British  Isles,  t  To  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  convinced  of  this  by  the 
arguments  of  that  writer,  a  short  abstract  of 
the  life  of  this  extraordinary  person  will  not  be 
disagreeable.  Abaris  flourished  about  600  years 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Hyperborean  island,  which 
is  described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  greatly 
admired  by  his  countrymen,  who  sent  him  as 
their  ambassador  into  Greece,  to  renew  their  an- 
cient friendship  and  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  Delos,  which  had  been  interrupted,  t  Abaris 
performed  this  long  voyage  with  great  ease  and 
expedition,  being  carried  over  rivers,  seas,  and 
mountains,  through  the  air,  on  an  enchanted 

*  Leland.  de  Script.  Brit.  1.  l.p.  16.     Balei  Catalog.  Script,  illust, 
Brit  p.  11. 

f  Carte's  Gen.  Hist.  Eng.  v.  l.p.  52,  &c. 
\  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  2.  c.  1.  p.  159. 
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arrow,  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from 
Apollo.  *  By  this  enchanted  arrow  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  understand  his  skill  in  astronomy, 
by  which  he  directed  his  course.  When  he  ar- 
rived in  Greece,  he  gained  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  the  learned  men  of  that  country, 
by  his  politeness,  eloquence,  and  wisdom,  t 
He  excelled  particularly  in  the  arts  of  magic 
and  divination;  of  which  he  gave  the  most 
illustrious  proofs  in  all  the  countries  through 
which  he  travelled,  t  It  was  this  Abaris  who 
made  the  famous  Palladium  of  the  bones  of 
Pelops,  and  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Troy.  § 
After  he  had  visited  many  countries,  and  col- 
lected a  great  quantity  of  gold,  he  set  out  on 
his  return  home ;  and  in  his  way  waited  on  Py- 
thagoras at  Crotona  in  Italy.  This  renowned 
philosopher  was  so  much  charmed  with  Abaris, 
that  he  admitted  him  to  his  most  intimate 
friendship;  showed  him  his  golden  thigh;  re- 
vealed to  him  all  the  secrets  of  his  philosophy; 
and  persuaded  him  to  stay  with  him  and  assist 
him  in  his  school.  || 

These  two  examples  will  probably  be  suffi- 
cient to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  genuine 
personal  history  of  those  learned  men  who  flou- 
rished in  this  island  before  they  began  to  com- 

*  Jamblic.  Vita  Pythagor.  p.  128. 

f  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  301.  J  Jamblic.  c.  19.  p.  l'Sl. 

§  Diction.  Hist,  de  M.  Bayle,  v.  Abaris.  Note  F. 

i|   Stanley's  Hist.  Philosoph.  p.  513,  5M. 
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mit  their  works  to  writing,  is  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  that  those  who  pretend  to  give   us  some 
scraps  of  this  history,   entertain  us  with  fables 
instead  of  facts. 
Seminaries      ft  [s  impossible  that  learning  can  flourish,  in 

of  learn-  -1  ~  ' 

ing.  any  degree,  in  any  country,  without  schools  and 

academies  for  the  education  of  youth,  provided 
with  proper  teachers,  and  under  proper  regu- 
lations. We  may  therefore  conclude  in  general, 
that  the  ancient  Britons  had  such  schools  and 
seminaries  of  learning  among  them,  before  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Of  this  wre 
have  also  sufficient  positive  evidence  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  information  of  several 
particulars  relating  to  the  constitution  and  cir- 
cumstances of  these  most  ancient  academies,  both 
in  Gaul  and  Britain.  It  appears  from  these 
writers,  that  these  schools  of  learning  were  wholly 
under  the  direction  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
only  governors  and  teachers  in  them,  to  whose 
care  the  education  of  youth  was  entirely  com- 
mitted. These  Druidical  academies,  particu- 
larly those  of  Britain,  were  very  muclf  crowded 
with  students  ;  as  many  of  the  youth  of  Gaul 
came  over  to  finish  their  education  in  this 
island.  *  The  students,  as  well  as  teachers, 
were  exempted  from  military  services,  and  from 
taxes;  and  enjoyed  many  other  privileges,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  their  num- 
ber, t    The  academies  of  the  Druids,  like  their 

*  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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temples,  were  situated  in  the  deepest  recesses  of 
woods  and  forests.  *  They  made  choice  of  such 
situations,  not  only  because  they  weremost  proper 
for  study  and  contemplation,  but  chiefly  because 
they  were  most  suitable  to  that  profound  secrecy 
with  which  they  instructed  their  pupils,  and  kept 
their  doctrines  from  the  knowledge  of  others,  t 
It  seems  indeed  probable,  that  wherever  the 
Druids  had  a  temple  of  any  great  note,  attended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  priests,  there  they 
had  also  an  academy,  in  which  such  of  those 
priests  as  were  esteemed  most  learned  were  ap- 
pointed to  teach.  The  greatest  of  these  ancient 
British  academies,  it  is  believed,  was  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesey,  near  the  mansion  of  the  Arch- 
druid,  who  had  the  chief  direction  in  matters 
of  learning  as  well  as  of  religion,  t  Here 
there  is  one  place  which  is  still  called  Mysyrion, 
i.  e.  the  place  of  studies  ;  another  called  Caer- 
Edris,  the  city  of  astronomers ;  and  another 
Cerrig  Brudyn,  the  astronomer's  circle.  §  The 
story  of  King  Bladud,  who  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished about  900  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
to  have  studied  long  at  Athens,  and  after  his  re- 
turn to  have  established  a  famous  university  at 
Stamford,  is  evidently  legendary,  and  merits  no 
regard.  ||  This  ridiculous  story  is  thus  told  by 
the  old  rhiming  historian  Harding  :  ^ 

*  Mela,  1.  5.  c.  2.  f  Id.  ibid. 

}  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  84.  §  Id.  ibid. 

j|  Baleus  Script.  Brit.  p.  11. 
1  Harding's  Chion.  London,   154.3.  c.  27.  fol  2". 
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Stanford  he  made,  the  Stanford  hight  this  day, 

In  which  he  made  an  Universitee. 

His  philosophers,   as  Merlin  doth  saye, 

Had  scholers  fele,  of  great  habilitee, 

Studying  ever  alway  in  unitee, 

In  all  the  seven  liberal  science 

For  to  purchase  wysdome  and  sapience. 

This  fine  tale  was  probably  invented  and  propa- 
gated by  those  masters  and  scholars  who  aban- 
doned Oxford,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  an 
university  at  Stamford,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  *  No  greater  regard  is  due  to  the 
monkish  legend  of  the  two  universities  founded 
by  Brutus  the  Trojan,  near  the  place  where  the 
truly  famous  university  of  Oxford  now  stands ; 
which  is  thus  related  by  John  Rouse,  the  War- 
wick antiquary  :  "  Our  chronicles  say  that  some 
"  very  learned  men  came  out  of  Greece  into 
"  Britain  with  King  Brutus,  and  made  choice 
"  of  a  place,  which  from  them  is  still  called 
"  Greeklade,  where  they  dwelt,  and  established 
"  an  university.  Among  these  learned  Greeks, 
"  there  were  some  who  excelled  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  medicine,  who  took  up  their  resi- 
"  dence,  and  fixed  their  physical  school  at  a 
very  healthy  place  not  far  distant,  which  from 
them  is  still  called  Leechlade.  "  f  These 
schools,  we  are  gravely  told  by  the  same  anti- 
quary,  were  some  time  after  removed  to  the 

•  A.  Wood's  Hist.  Univers.  Oxon.  p.  165,  &c. 

f  J.  Rossii  Hist.  Ang.  A.  Tho.  Hearne,  edit.  Oxon.  p.  20. 
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place  where  Oxford  now  stands,  as  being  a  more 
commodious  and  pleasant  situation.  * 

But  though  we  cannot  now  discover  the  par-  Manner  of 

°  ...        teaching  in 

ticular  places  where  these  most  ancient  seminaries  these  semi- 
of  learning  were  seated,  we  are  not  altogether  so 
ignorant  of  their  constitution,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  sciences  were  taught  in  them.  The 
professors  delivered  all  their  lectures  to  their 
pupils  in  verse.  This  practice  may  appear  singu- 
lar and  difficult  to  us,  but  it  was  easy  and  familiar 
in  those  poetic  ages,  when  prose  was  hardly  ever 
used  but  in  common  conversation,  on  the  lowest 
subjects.  A  Druidical  course  of  education,  com- 
prehending the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  which 
were  then  taught,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of 
about  twenty  thousand  verses,  t  The  kind  of 
verse  in  which  it  is  imagined  the  Druids  delivered 
their  doctrines  to  their  scholars,  was  that  which 
is  called  by  the  Welsh  grammarians  Englyn 
Milur,  of  which  the  following  lines  are  a  short 
specimen : 

An  lavar  koth  yu  lavar  guir 

Bedh  durn  re  ver,  dhan  tavaz  rehir 

Mez  den  heb  davaz  a  gallaz  i  dir. 

What's  said  of  old  will  always  stand  ; 

Too  long  a  tongue,  too  short  hand ; 

But  he  that  had  no  tongue  lost  his  land.  \ 

The  scholars  were  not  allowed  to  commit  any 
of  these  verses  to  writing,  but  were  obliged  to 

*  J.  Rossii  Hist.  Ang.  A.  Tho.  Hearne,  edit.  Oxon.  p.  21. 
f  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  85.     La  Religion  de  Gaul,  1. 3. 
p.  59. 

|  Lhuyd's  Archccologia  Brilannica,  p.  251. 
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get  them  all  bv  heart.  *  This  mode  of  educa- 
tion  was  far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Druids  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  but  seems  to  have  prevailed  in 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  even  after  the  inven- 
tion of  letters,  t  For  even  that  most  wonderful 
and  useful  invention  was  not  brought  into  com- 
mon use  without  much  opposition,  and  many 
specious  reasonings  against  it.  t  Such  is  the 
attachment  of  mankind  to  their  ancient  customs, 
and  their  shyness  to  embrace  the  most  valuable 
new  inventions  !  This  practice  of  committing 
every  thing  to  memory  made  a  learned  education 
very  tedious ;  and  those  who  went  through  a 
complete  course  commonly  spent  about  twenty 
years  in  the  academy.  §  When  the  youth  were 
first  admitted  into  these  ancient  seats  of  learning, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy ;  in 
which  they  solemnly  swore,  never  to  reveal  the 
mysteries  which  they  should  there  learn.  || 
They  were  then  also  taken  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  and  friends,  obliged  to 
constant  residence,  and  not  permitted  to  converse 
with  anv  but  their  teachers  and  fellow-students, 
until  they  wrere  regularly  dismissed.^"  One 
lesson  which  the  Druids  inculcated  very  much 
upon  all  their  pupils,  was  a  supreme  veneration 

«   Oes.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6. 

•J-  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Corn.  p.  84.  atque  auctor.  ibi  citat 

f  Bulaei  Hist.  Univeis.  Paris.  1.  1.  p.  8. 

§  Ca?sar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.     Mela,  1.  5.  c.  2. 

j)   Bulffius,  1.  1.  p.  S. 

f   Golut.  Axiom  dc  Diuid.  ax.  26. 
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for  the  persons  and  opinions  of  their  teachers ; 
which  being  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds 
in  their  youth,  never  was  obliterated.  *  This 
circumstance  contributed  not  a  little  to  support 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Druids  ;  as  all 
the  principal  persons  in  every  state  were  educated 
in  their  academies,  where  they  imbibed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of  their  in- 
structors. We  cannot  now  discover  what  parti- 
cular emoluments  or  rewards  the  Druids  received 
for  their  care  of  the  education  of  youth,  or 
whether  they  received  these  rewards  from  the 
public,  or  from  their  scholars.  But  in  general 
we  may  conclude,  that,  as  this  province  was 
entirely  in  their  hands,  the  advantages  they  de- 
rived from  it  were  very  considerable. 

Though  the  above  account  of  the  state  of  Learning 

t->   •  i     r  °^ tne  an" 

learning  among  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  dent  Bii- 

1     1  1  T1  •  >  j.'        t0nS  n0t 

were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  is  not  so  parti-  contempt- 
cular  and  satisfactory  as  we  could  have  wished  to  lble' 
make  it,  if  history  had  afforded  clearer  lights  ; 
yet  it  is  evidently  sufficient  to  show,  that  our  Bri- 
tish ancestors  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences;  and  consequently,  that  they  did  not  de- 
serve that  contempt  with  which  they  have  been 
treated  by  some  of  our  own  historians,  nor  the 
odious  names  of  savages  and  barbarians,  which 
have  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  them,  as  well 
as  on  other  nations,  by  the  supercilious  literati 

*  C«sar.  de  Eel.  Gal.  1.  6. 
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of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  plainly  appears,  that 
many  of  the  youth  of  Britain  were  animated  with 
the  love  of  learning,  and  taste  for  study,  before 
their  country  was  subdued  by  the  Romans;  and 
that  this  victorious  people  only  put  them  under 
the  direction  of  new  masters,  and  gave  a  new 
turn  to  their  studies,  which  we  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  describe  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
state  of         The  famous  Julius   Agricola  (who  was  ad- 

learning  in  1,1  n  -nt    •       •  a      -r^        ^^ 

Britain  vanced  to  the  government  or  Britain,  A.  D.  78) 
Roman*  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  governors  of  this 
conquest.    isian(j  wno  gave  anv  considerable  attention  to 

the  concerns  of  learning.  This  illustrious  per- 
son being  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  generals, 
but  also  one  of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  took  great  pains  to 
reconcile  the  provincial  Britons  to  the  Roman 
government,  by  introducing  amongst  them  the 
Roman  arts  and  sciences.  With  this  view  he 
persuaded  the  noble  youth  of  Britain  to  learn  the 
Latin  language,  and  to  apply  to  the  study  of  the 
Roman  eloquence.  *  These  persuasions  were 
successful,  because  they  were  seasonable ;  and 
the  British  youth  being  deprived  of  their  former 
instructors,  by  the  destruction  and  expulsion  of 
the  Druids  (which  happened  about  this  time), 
willingly  put  themselves  under  those  teachers 
which  were  provided  for  them  by  the  Romans. 
These  youth  applied  with  so  much  ardour  to  this 
new  course  of  study,  that  they  obliged  Agricola 

*  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
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very  soon  to  declare,  that  they  excelled  the  youth 
of  Gaul  in  genius  and  erudition.  #  This  decla- 
ration of  so  great  a  man  was  no  doubt  very  flat- 
tering to  these  noble  and  ingenious  youths,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  their  love  of 
the  Roman  learning. 

Though  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  minute 
detail  of  the  state  of  learning  among  the  Romans 
at  this  period,  as  that  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  Roman  t  than  to  the  British  history,  yet  it  is 
certainly  requisite  to  take  a  little  notice  of  those 
particular  sciences,  which  that  victorious  and  in- 
telligent people  chiefly  encouraged,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire,  and  particularly  in 
Britain.  These  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  philo- 
sophy, medicine,  and  law. 

The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  introduce  L»tm  and 
the  study  and  use  of  their  own  language,  into  all  guages. 
the  provinces  of  their  empire.  The  study  of  this 
language  was  warmly  recommended  to  the  youth 
of  Britain  by  the  Roman  governors  of  this  island, 
who  took  care  to  provide  them  with  masters  to 
teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  speak  it,  at  the 
public  charge.  At  first,  these  youth  discovered  a 
great  dislike  of  the  language,  as  well  as  to  the 
persons  of  their  conquerors;  but  by  degrees  they 
were  brought  to  apply  to  the  study  of  it  with 

•  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

t  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.  13.  tit.  3.  de  Medicis  &  Professoribus. 
Id.  1.  14.  tit.  II.  de  Studiis  Liberalibus  Urbis  Romoe  et  Constant. 
Lugduni,  A.  D.  1605. 
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uncommon  diligence  and  success.  *  At  length 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar  became 
one  of  the  first  and  most  indispensable  branches 
of  a  liberal  education ;  and  that  language  was  so 
generally  understood  and  spoken  in  this  island, 
"  that  (to  use  an  expression  of  Gildas,  the  most 
"  ancient  of  our  historians)  Britain  might  then 
"  have  been  more  properly  called  a  Roman  than 
"  a  British  island."!  The  Greek  tongue  was 
still  more  universal  than  the  Latin  in  this  period; 
as  it  was  almost  the  vernacular  language  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  understood  by  all  the  literati 
of  the  West.  This  most  beautiful  and  copious 
language  was  much  admired  and  studied  in  this 
period,  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Western  em- 
pire j  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  these  provinces 
were  provided  with  a  competent  number  of 
Greek  grammarians  to  instruct  their  youth  in 
this  branch  of  learning,  t  To  this  universal 
taste,  which  then  prevailed  in  the  most  remote 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  for  the  study  of 
the  languages  and  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Juvenal  plainly  alludes  in  the  following  line : 

Nunc  totus  Graias  nostrasque  habct  orbis  Athenas.  § 

Eloquence.  Eloquence  had  long  been  the  favourite  study 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  While  these  illustri- 
ous nations  enjoyed  their  liberties,  their  greatest 
orators  were  esteemed  the  greatest  men,  had  the 

•  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21.  f  GikL-e  Hist.  Brit.  init. 

t  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.  13.  tit.  3.  leg.  11.  p.  40. 
§  Juvenal,  sat.  15.  v.  100. 
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chief  sway  in  all  their  public  counsels,  and  were 
advanced  to  the  highest  honours  in  their  respec- 
tive states.     Nay,  so  strong  and  prevalent  was 
this  taste  for  eloquence  in  the  Romans,  that  it 
even  survived  their  freedom,  and  operated  very 
vigorously  for  several  ages  under  the  Imperial 
government.  *      Their   governors   encouraged 
the  study  of  rhetoric  in  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire  ;  and  in  particular  we  find,  that  Agricola 
warmly  recommended  this  to  the  noble  youth  of 
Britain,  t      These  young  men,  observing  the 
high  esteem  in  which  orators  were  held  by  their 
conquerors,  and  that  eloquence  was  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  obtaining  favour  and  prefer- 
ment, they  applied  to  the  study  and  acquisition 
of  it  with  great  eagerness,  t    This  study  became 
so  universally  fashionable  in  this  period,  that  it 
afforded  one  of  the  satirical  writers  of  these  times 
a  pretence  for  saying, 

De  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetore  Thule.  § 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
this  island,  in  this  period,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  promote  the  study  of  the  languages  and  of  rhe- 
toric, as  well  as  of  some  other  parts  of  learning. 
For  though  many  of  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  both  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries, 
abounded  more  in  zeal  and  piety,  and  perhaps 
in  extraordinary  gifts,  than  in  human  learning, 

*  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.  14.  tit.  1.  leg.  1.  p.  139. 
t  Tacit,  vita  Agric.  c.  21.  f  Id.  ibid. 

§  Juvenal,  Sat.  15.  v.  111. 
VOL.  II.  v 
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yet  when  these  extraordinary  gifts  were  with- 
drawn, it  became  necessary  for  them  to  apply  to 
the  study  of  languages  and  of  some  other  sciences. 
As  the  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek, 
some  knowledge  of  that  tongue  in  particular 
became  necessary  to  all  those  Christians  who 
desired  to  be  acquainted  with  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  their  religion.     Besides  this,  it  was  not 
long  before  Christianity  began  to  be  attacked,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  eloquence  of  rhe- 
toricians, and  the  reasonings  of  philosophers, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  of  that 
religion   to  make  themselves  masters  of  those 
weapons,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  its  defence. 
Nay,  those  unhappy  disputes  and  controversies 
which  arose  very  early  among  Christians  them- 
selves, about  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  though 
they  were  attended  with  many  bad  effects,  were 
productive  of  this  good  one,  that  they  obliged 
those  who  were  keenly  engaged  in  them,   to 
cultivate   the   arts   of  speaking,   writing,    and 
reasoning,  in  order  to   defend  their  favourite 
opinions. 
Phiioso-         As  it  is  not  the  history  of  learning  in  general, 
pliy*         but  of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  that  we  are 
now  investigating,  it  would  be  very  improper  to 
enter  upon  a    minute  enumeration  of  all  the 
different  sects  or  schools  of  philosophers  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  the  various 
tenets  of  these  different  schools  ;  since  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  of  these  were  very  little,  or  not 
at  all,  known  in  this  island  at  this  period.     It  is 
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sufficient  to  take  notice,  that  the  two  chief  schools 
of  philosophy  were  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic; 
the  former  founded  by  Plato,  and  the  latter  by 
Aristotle.  *  The  greatest  number  of  succeeding 
philosophers  ranged  themselves  under  the  ban- 
ners of  one  or  other  of  these  illustrious  chiefs, 
and  waged  perpetual  war  against  each  other.  At 
length  the  fury  of  this  philosophic  war  wTas  in 
some  degree  abated,  by  the  institution  of  a  new 
sect  of  philosophers,  and  a  new  system  of  phi- 
losophy, which  was  called  the  Eclectic.  This 
mode  of  philosophizing  had  its  beginning  in  the 
famous  schools  of  Alexandria,  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century,  and  in  a  little  time  spread 
into  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  these  new 
philosophers  was  this,  that  they  did  not  embrace 
the  systems  either  of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  great  philosophers  who  had  founded 
sects,  but  selected  out  of  all  these  systems  what 
appeared  to  them  most  agreeable  to  truth.  This 
specious  appearance  of  candour  and  love  of  truth 
gained  them  many  admirers;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  they  were  called  eclectics,  or  selectors. 
But  as  they  professed  a  peculiar  veneration  for 
Plato,  and  adopted  the  sentiments  of  that  great 
philosopher  concerning  the  Deity,  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  invisible  objects,  they  were  also 
called  the  New  Platonists,  and  their  philosophy 
Reformed  Platonism.     As  this  was   the  most 

*  Stanley  Hist.  PhUosoph.  p.  155,  &c.  351,  &c.     Bruckeri  Hist.  Phi- 
losopli.  torn.  1.  p.  G27,  &c.  77<5,  &c. 
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popular  philosophy  in  these  times,  and  was  par- 
ticularly embraced  by  the  learned  men  among 
the  Christians,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  philosophy  that  was  chiefly  admired 
and  studied  in  Britain  in  this  period.  * 
Mathema-       Some  parts  of  mathematical  learning  fell  into 

tics.  x  %  ° 

great  disgrace,  and  suffered  a  kind  of  proscrip- 
tion, in  this  period.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  gross  impositions  of  certain  pretenders  to 
judicial  astrology,  who  called  themselves  mathe- 
maticians ;  and  to  the  increasing  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  times,  which  could  not  very 
well  distinguish  between  these  impostors  and 
men  of  real  science.  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  many  severe  laws  were  made  by  the  Roman 
emperors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a- 
gainst  mathematicians,  who  were  represented  as 
guilty  of  the  same  crimes,  and  are  threatened 
with  the  same  punishments,  with  magicians  and 
enchanters,  t 
Medicine.  The  study  of  medicine  was  long  despised  and 
neglected  by  the  Romans,  and  physic  was  prac- 
tised among  them  chiefly,  if  not  only,  by  slaves 
and  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  t  But  by  de- 
grees this  very  necessary  and  useful  science  came 
to  be  more  regarded,  and  its  professors  more  re- 
spected and  encouraged.     Under  the  emperors, 

*  Vide  Mosheim.  Hist.  Eccles.  cent.  1,  2,  3,  4. 
f  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3. 1.  9.  tit.  16. 

|  Vide  Con.  Middleton.  do  Medicorum  apud  vet.   Rom.  Conditione 
Dissertat.  in  torn.  4.  p.  179. 
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physicians  were  generally  of  free  condition,  and 
on  the  same  respectable  footing  with  other  men 
of  learning  ;  many  privileges  and  immunities 
were  conferred  upon  them  bylaw;  andgreat  care 
was  taken  to  provide  professors  of  medicine,  and 
to  encourage  the  study  of  it  in  all  the  provinces 
and  great  cities  of  the  empire.*  As  these  laws 
in  favour  of  physicians,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  medicine,  extended  to  Bri- 
tain as  well  as  to  other  provinces,  many  of  the 
British  youth  were  no  doubt  thereby  engaged  to 
apply  to  the  study  of  that  science. 

As  the  Romans  established  their  own  govern-  Law. 
ment,  courts  of  justice,  and  laws,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  their  empire,  it  became  necessary  for 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  provin- 
ces to  apply  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  laws, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  explain  these  laws  to 
their  countrymen,  and  to  act  as  advocates  for 
them  in  the  courts  of  j  ustice.  The  provincials  were 
much  encouraged  in  this  study  by  the  Romans, 
who  took  care  to  provide  proper  schools  and 
masters  for  their  instruction,  t  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  custom  in  this  period,  that  many  of  the 
British  youth  who  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
Roman  laws,  with  a  view  of  becoming  pleaders, 
took  a  journey  into  Gaul,  to  finish  theireducation 
in  some  of  the  public  schools  of  that  country.  { 

•  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.  13.  tit.  5.  f  Id.  1.  14.  tit,  9. 

J  Gallia  causidicos  docuit  fccunda  Britannos. 

Jut.  Sat.  15.  v,  110, 
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Personal 
history  of 


men. 


Though  the  names,  and  some  parts  of  the 
learned  history,  of  many  learned  men  who  flourished  in 
Gaul,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries,  are 
still  preserved,  *  it  must  be  confessed  that  we 
know  very  little  of  the  literati  of  Britain  in  these 
times.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  dreadful 
havoc  which  was  made,  first  by  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  afterwards  by  the  Saxons,  of  the  mo- 
numents of  Roman  arts  and  learning  in  this 
island.  In  these  devastations  the  works,  and,  to- 
gether with  them,  the  names  and  memories,  of 
many  learned  men,  undoubtedly  perished  ;  and 
very  few  of  those  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served are  so  well  known,  or  so  famous,  as  to 
merit  a  place  in  the  general  history  of  their 
country. 
Sylvius  Sylvius  Bonus,  or  Coil  the  Good,  was  a  learn- 

ed  Briton  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  was  cotemporary  with  the  poet  Ausonius, 
whose  indignation  he  incurred  by  criticising  his 
works.  Ausonius  wrote  no  fewer  than  six  epi- 
grams against  Sylvius,  in  which  he  reproached 
him  chiefly  on  account  of  his  country ;  for  the 
sting  of  all  these  epigrams  is  this,  "  If  Sylvius 
"  is  good,  he  is  not  a  Briton,  or  if  he  is  a  Briton, 
"  he  is  not  good;  for  a  Briton  cannot  be  a  good 
"  man."t  This  violent  resentment  of  Auso- 
nius against  the  people  of  Britain  was  probably 

*   Vide  Ausonii  parentalia,  &  professorcs  Burdigalensis. 
f   Sylvius  hie  Bonus  est.     Quis  Sylvius  ?   Iste  Britannus. 
Aut  Brilo  non  est  Sylvius,  nut  malus  est. — Auson.  Epigram. 


Bonus. 
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excited  by  their  havingembracedthe  party  of  the 
usurper  Maximus,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  British 
army,  conquered  Gaul,  and  killed  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  who  had  been  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Ausonius.  *  The  odious  character  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  which  was  drawn  by  Ausonius 
when  his  mind  was  inflamed  with  these  violent 
political  and  national  animosities,  merits  no  re- 
gard. Though  it  is  evident,  from  the  testimony 
of  Ausonius,  that  Sylvius  was  an  author,  yet  his 
works  are  entirely  lost  and  unknown  ;  and  the 
catalogue  which  is  given  of  them  by  Bale,  like 
many  others  of  the  catalogues  of  that  writer, 
is  certainly  fictitious,  f 

As  the  Christian  religion  generally  prevailed  st  Ninian, 
in  Britain,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman  pe£iuSck' 
government,  we  may  be  certain  that  many  of  the  &c* 
ministers  of  that  religion  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  Roman  learning,  that  they  might  be  the  bet- 
ter qualified  for  illustrating  and  defending  the 
principles  of  their  religion.    But  as  few  or  none 
of  the  writings  of  these  most  ancient  fathers  of 
the  British  church  are  now  extant,  and  little  is 
said  of  them  in  the  writings  of  their  cotempo- 
raries,  we  can  know  but  little  of  their  personal 
history,  and  of  the  extent  of  their  erudition.     St 
Ninian,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of 
propagating  the  Christian  religion  in  the  northern 
parts  of  this  island,  among  the  Scots  and  Picts, 

*  Leland.  de  Script.  Brit.  1.  1.  p.  52. 
f  Balcus  dc  Illust.  Script,  Brit.  p.  39. 
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was  a  Briton  of  noble  birth  and  excellent  genius. 
After  he  had  received  as  good  an  education  at 
home  as  his  own  country  could  afford,  he  travelled 
for  his  further  improvement,  and  spent  several 
years  at  Rome,  which  was  then  the  chief  seat  of 
learning,  as  well  as  of  empire.  From  thence  he 
returned  into  Britain,  and  spent  his  life  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  in  the  most  uncultivated  parts  of 
it,  with  equal  zeal  and  success.  *  St  Patrick, 
the  famous  apostle  of  the  Irish,  was  also  a  Briton, 
of  a  good  family  and  ingenious  disposition. 
Having  received  the  first  part  of  his  education 
at  home,  he  travelled  into  Gaul,  and  studied  a 
considerable  time  under  the  celebrated  St  Ger- 
manus,  Bishop  of  Aries.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Borne,  where,  by  the  greatness  of  his  learning 
and  sanctity  of  his  manners,  he  gained  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  Caelestine,  then  bishop  of  that 
city,  who  advised  him  to  employ  his  great  talents 
in  attempting  to  civilize  and  instruct  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  not  unacquainted  with  that 
country,  having  been  taken  in  his  youth  by 
pirates  and  carried  into  Ireland,  where  he  spent 
some  years.  Having  then  beheld  with  com- 
passion the  general  ignorance  of  that  people,  he 
cheerfully  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  their 
instruction  and  conversion,  f  In  this  work  he 
employed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and 

*   Baleus  de  Illust.  Script.  Brit.  p.  42. 

f  Baleus  de  Illust,  Script.  Brit.  p.  43.    Lelandus  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  36. 
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his  pious  and  learned  labours  were  crowned  with 
the  most  astonishing  success.  But  besides  these 
and  others  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue of  saints,  this  island  produced  some  men  of 
learning  in  this  period,  who  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  the  most  wicked  and  pertinacious  here- 
tics. Of  this  number  was  the  famous  heresiarch 
Pelagius,  whose  real  name  is  believed  to  have 
been  Morgan,  of  which  Pelagius  is  a  translation. 
He  was  born  in  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  now 
called  North  Wales,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
A.  D.  354,  the  same  day  with  his  great  anta- 
gonist St.  Augustin.  *  He  received  a  learned 
education  in  his  own  country,  most  probably  in 
the  great  monastery  of  Banchor  near  Chester,  to 
the  government  of  which  he  was  advanced,  A.  D. 
404.  t  He  was  long  esteemed  and  loved  by  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustin,  who  kept  up  a  friend- 
ly correspondence  with  him  by  letters,  before 
they  discovered  the  heretical  pravity  of  his  o- 
pinions.  For  Pelagius  being  a  cautious  and 
artful  man,  for  some  time  vented  his  peculiar 
notions  as  the  sentiments  of  others,  without  dis- 
covering that  they  were  his  own.t  At  length, 
however,  he  threw  oft' the  mask,  and  openly  pub- 
lished and  defended  his  doctrines  at  Rome, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  § 
This  involved  him  in  many  troubles,  and  drew 
upon  him  the  indignation  of  his  former  friends, 

*  Usseriusde  Brit.  Eccles.  primord.  p.  207,  &c 

t  Id.  ibid.  p.  208.  $  Id.  ibid.  p.  205, 

§  Bedae  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  1.  c.  10. 
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St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustin,  who  wrote  against 
him  with  great  acrimony.  He  is  acknowledged, 
even  by  his  adversaries,  to  have  been  a  man  of 
good  sense  and  great  learning,  and  an  acute  dis- 
putant, though  they  load  him  with  the  most 
bitter  reproaches  for  his  abuse  of  these  talents. 
His  personal  blemishes  are  painted  in  very  strong 
colours,  and  he  is  represented  by  these  good 
fathers,  in  the  heat  of  their  zeal,  as  a  very  ugly 
fellow,  "  broad  shouldered,  thick  necked,  fat- 
"  headed,  lame  of  a  leg,  and  blind  of  an  eye.  "  * 
Even  the  most  northern  parts  of  this  island  pro- 
duced some  men  of  learning  in  this  period. 
Celestius,  the  disciple  and  friend  of  Pelagius, 
was  a  Scotsman,  who  made  a  prodigious  noise  in 
the  world  by  his  writings  and  disputations  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  t  He  defend- 
ed and  propagated  the  peculiar  opinions  of  his 
master  Pelagius,  with  so  much  learning,  zeal, 
and  success,  that  those  who  embraced  these  opi- 
nions were  frequently  called  Celestians.  t  Be- 
fore he  became  acquainted  with  these  doctrines, 
he  wrote  several  books  which  were  universally 
admired  for  their  orthodoxy,  learning,  and  vir- 
tuous tendency.  §  After  he  had  spent  his  youth 
in  his  own  country  in  a  studious  privacy,  he 
travelled  for  his  further  improvement  to  Home, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Rufinus  and 
Pelagius,  and  was  by  them  infected  with  their 

*  Usser.  dc  Brit  Eecles.  primord.  p.  207.  f  Id.  p.  208. 

|   St.  Augustin.  de  Ileres.  c.  88. 

5  Gennad.  Catalog.  Vir.  Illubt.  c,  11. 
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heresies.  *    Prom  that  time  he  became  the  most 
indefatigable  and  undaunted  champion  of  these 
heresies,  and  thereby  brought  upon  himself  the 
indignation  of  the  orthodox   fathers  of  those 
days,  who  gave  him  many  very  bad  names  in  their 
writings.     St  Jerome,  whose  commentaries  on 
the  Ephesians  he  had  presumed  to  criticize,  calls 
him  "  an  ignorant,  stupid  fool,  having  his  belly 
"  swelled  and  distended  with  Scots  pottage ;  a 
"  great,  corpulent,  barking  dog,  who  was  fitter  to 
"  kick  with  his  heels,  than  to  bite  with  his  teeth ; 
"  a  Cerberus,  who  with  his  master  Pluto  (Pela- 
"  gius)  deserved  to  be  knocked  on  the  head, 
"  that  they  might  be  put  to  eternal  silence. "  t 
Such  were  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  which  these 
good  fathers  employed  against  the  enemies  of 
the  orthodox  faith !    But  candour  obliges  us  to 
observe,  that  this  was  perhaps  more  the  vice  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  than  of  the  men. 
Both  Pelagius  and  Celestius  were  very  great  tra- 
vellers ;  having  visited  many  different  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  elude  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies, 
and  to  propagate  their  opinions,  t     It  is  no  in- 
considerable evidence  of  their  superior  learning 
and  abilities,  that  their  opinions  gained  great 
ground  in  all  the  provinces  both  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empire,  in  spite  of  the  writings  of 
many  learned  fathers,  and  the  decrees  of  many 
councils  against  them.     "  The   Pelagian  and 

*   Usser.  de  Eiit.  Eccles.  primord.  p.  205. 

|   Ibid.  p.  207.  {  Ibid.  p.  217. 
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"  Celestian  heresy  (says  Photius)  not  only  flou- 
"  rished  in  great  vigour  in  the  West,  but  was 
"  also  propagated  into  the  East. "  * 
Seminaries      The  Romans  were  at  great  pains  to  diffuse 
the  use  of  their  language,  and  the  knowledge 
of  their  learning,  into  all  the  provinces  of  their 
empire.    With  this  view  they  established  schools 
in  all  the  most  proper  places  of  these  provinces; 
in  which  the  youth  were  taught  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, and  sometimes  the  Greek,  and  other  parts 
of  learning.  The  Theodosian  Code  abounds  with 
edicts  relating  to  these  schools  ;  regulating  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  their  professors;  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  chosen ;  the 
sciences  which  they  were  to  teach  ;  the  salaries 
which  they  were  to  receive;  and  the  immunities 
of  various  kinds  which  they  and  their  families 
were  to  enjoy,  t     One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  those  edicts  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
which  was  promulgated  A.  D.  S76 ;  and  being 
directed  to  the  praefect  of  Gaul,  it  extended  to 
Britain,  which  was  under  his  government.  By  this 
law  all  the  edicts  of  former  emperors,  in  favour 
of  these  provincial  schools,  were  confirmed  and 
enforced ;  and  the  prefect  is  commanded  to  esta- 
blish such  schools  in  all  the  considerable  towns, 
particularly  in  all  the  capitals  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces under  his  command,  t     Though  we  can- 
not therefore  give  a  detail  of  the  places  where 
1 

*  Pliot.  Bibliothec.  num.  45. 

f  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.  13.  tit.  5.  \  Ibid,  leg,  II. 
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these  Roman  schools  in  this  island  were  seated, 
the  times  when  they  were  erected,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, yet  we  have  reason  to  conclude  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  them  in  it; 
that  some,  perhaps  the  first  of  them,  were  esta- 
blished by  the  famous  Agricola,  and  others  by 
succeeding  governors,  at  different  times.  In 
particular,  we  may  almost  be  certain  that  there 
were  seminaries  of  learning  established  in  those 
times  at  Lincoln,  York,  Chester,  and  Caerleon, 
which  were  Roman  colonies,  and  at  London, 
which  was  a  rich  and  populous  city,  the  capital 
of  Provincial  Britain,  and  probably  in  several 
other  places.  So  great  a  number  of  illustrious 
schools,  in  which  the  languages  and  sciences 
were  taught  at  the  public  expense,  must  both 
have  diffused  a  taste  for  learning  among  the 
people  of  Britain,  and  afforded  them  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  gratifying  that  taste. 

The  Roman  provinces  in  this  island  were  in  a  Decay  of 
very  unsettled  state  from  about  the  middle  of  the  bSSJ?11 
fourth  century  to  their  final  dissolution,  having 
been  often  disturbed  by  internal  tumults  and 
usurpations,  and  frequently  harassed  on  one  side 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  depredations  of  the  Saxons.  * 
In  this  period,  therefore,  we  may  be  certain  that 
learning  began  to  decline  and  languish.  But 
when  the  Romans  took  their  final  farewel  of  this 
island,  peace,  order,  civility  and  science,  departed 

*  See  Chap.  I. 
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with  them  ;  and  this  wretched  country  was  soon 
after  plunged  into  the  most  deplorable  darkness 
and  ignorance,  as  well  as  confusion.  For  the 
greatest  part  of  the  learned  men  of  these  times, 
being  either  Romans  by  birth,  or  encouraged 
and  protected  by  them,  they  accompanied  their 
countrymen  and  patrons  to  the  Continent ;  and 
the  few  who  stayed  behind  were  soon  destroyed, 
or  driven  from  their  studies,  by  the  barbarous 
invaders  of  their  country.  In  a  little  time  every 
establishment  in  favour  of  learning  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  schools  for  education  were  de- 
molished or  deserted.  The  most  ancient  of  our 
own  historians,  Gildas,  hath  drawn  a  most  shock- 
ing picture  of  the  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  the 
vices  of  the  Christian  clergy  of  Britain  in  these 
times.  "  Britain  (saith  he)  hath  priests,  but 
"  they  are  ignorant  and  foolish,"  &c.  *  The 
great  success  which  Celestius,  Agricola,  and  the 
other  disciples  of  Pelagius  had  in  propagating 
their  opinions  in  this  island,  was  chiefly  owing 
to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  British  clergy ; 
who,  being  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  de- 
fend their  faith  against  these  adversaries,  sent  in- 
to Gaul,  where  learning  was  in  a  more  flourishing 
state,  for  assistance  in  this  dispute,  t  Germanus, 
who  was  sent  by  the  bishops  of  Gaul  on  this  oc- 
casion, having  defeated  the  champions  of  Pela- 
gianism,  and  banished  that  heresy  out  of  Britain, 

*    GildaD  Epist.  §  2. 

•f  Bedw  Hist.  Ecclcs.  1.  1.  c.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21. 
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imagining  that  the  revival  of  learning  would  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  its  return, 
he  established  several  schools,  which  he  put  un- 
der the  direction  of  some  of  his  most  learned 
followers.  *  But  the  history  of  these  new  esta- 
blishments falls  more  properly  within  the  suc- 
ceeding period,  and  will  make  a  part  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this  work. 

*  Leland's  Collectanea,  v.  2.  p.  42. 
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CHAP.  V. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
THE  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IT  BY  THE  ROMANS  UNDER 
JULIUS  C-ffiSAR,  A.  A.  C.  55,  TO  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE 
SAXONS,    A.  D.  449. 

As  artists  of  various  kinds  constitute  a  great  import- 
body  of  the  citizens  of  every  civilized  nation,  JJJJ  of  *■ 
and  by  their  skill  and  industry  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state, 
as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  all  its  members, 
it  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  or 
ends  of  history  to  record  the  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  the  most  useful  arts,  and  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  most  ingenious  artists.  Be- 
sides this,  a  careful  investigation  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  among  any  people,  in  any  period  of  their 
history,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  discovering 
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Division  of 
the  arts 
into  neces- 
sary and 
pleasing. 


Necessary 
arts. 


their  genius,  manners,  and  circumstances  in  that 
period.  For  these  reasons,  and  others  which 
need  not  be  particularly  mentioned,  the  fifth 
chapter  of  every  book  of  this  work  is  to  contain 
a  brief  delineation  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  this 
island,  in  the  period  which  is  the  subject  of  that 
book. 

The  design  of  all  the  arts  being  either  to  sup- 
ply the  necessities,  or  promote  the  pleasures  of 
mankind,  they  may  not  improperly  be  divided 
into  two  classes  j  the  one  of  which  may  be  called 
that  of  the  necessarv,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
pleasing  arts.  The  necessary  arts  are  those  which 
are  employed  in  providing  food,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing, and  defence,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
sustenance  and  preservation  of  human  life.  The 
pleasing  arts  are  those  which  cannot  be  said  to 
be  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  but  contri- 
bute very  much  to  its  happiness,  by  charming 
the  senses,  delighting  the  imagination,  and  fill- 
ing the  mind  with  agreeable  feelings  of  various 

kinds. 

Nothing  is  so  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 

life  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food;  and  there- 
fore the  procuring  of  this  hath  always  been  the 
first  object  of  the  art  and  industry  of  mankind  in 
all  countries.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  are 
very  few  countries  in  which  a  small  number  of 
human  creatures  may  not  sustain  a  wretched  life, 
without  either  art  or  industry,  by  eating  without 
dressing  what  the  earth  produceth  without  culti- 
vation ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  first 
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savage  inhabitants  of  this  island,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  countries,  subsisted  for  some  time 
in  this  miserable  manner.  * 

But  as  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  Hunting, 
earth  in  this  climate,  which  are  suited  to  the 
sustenance  of  the  human  body,  are  not  very 
plentiful,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed 
in  the  winter  season,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain would  soon  be  under  a  necessity  of  looking 
out  for  some  more  abundant  and  permanent 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  could  not  fail  to  cast 
their  eyes  on  the  prodigious  number  of  animals 
of  various  kinds  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  hands.  Some  of  these  animals 
excelling  men  in  swiftness,  others  exceeding 
them  in  strength  and  fierceness;  some  concealing 
themselves  under  water,  and  others  flying  up 
into  the  air  far  beyond  their  reach  ;  it  became 
necessary  to  invent  a  multitude  of  arts,  to  get 
these  animals  into  their  possession,  in  order  to 
feed  upon  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the  arts  of 
hunting,  fowling,  and  fishing,  which  are,  and 
always  have  been,  the  most  serious  employments 
of  savage  nations,  and  the  chief  means  of  their 
subsistence.  The  ancient  Germans,  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war,  spent  a  great  part 
of  their  time  in  hunting;  and  so,  no  doubt,  did 
the  most  ancient  Britons,  t  Even  in  the  be<nn- 
ning  of  the  third  century,  all  the  unconquered 

*   Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  76,  77. 
t  Ctesar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  I. 
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Britons  who  dwelt  beyond  Hadrian's  wall,  lived 
chiefly  on  the  prey  which  they  took  in  hunting.* 
The  poems  of  Ossian  the  son  of  Fingal  (who 
flourished  in  these  parts  in  that  age)  abound  in 
descriptions  of  hunting,  which  he  makes  the 
only  business  of  his  heroes  in  times  of  peace,  t 
It  appears  also  from  these  poems,  that  the  Bri- 
tons were  not  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
catching  birds  with  hawks  trained  for  that  pur- 
pose :  t  but  they  seem  to  have  been  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  catching  fish  ;  for  there 
is  not  so  much  as  one  allusion  to  that  art  in  all 
the  works  of  that  venerable  bard.  Their  igno- 
rance of  this  art  is  both  confirmed  and  accounted 
for  by  Dio  Niceus,  who  assures  us,  "  that  the 
"  ancient  Britons  never  tasted  fish,  though 
"  they  had  innumerable  multitudes  of  them  in 
"  their  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers. "  §  By  the  by 
we  may  observe,  that  this  agreement  between 
the  poems  of  Ossian  and  the  Greek  historian,  in  a 
circumstance  so  singular,  is  at  once  a  proof  of 
the  genuine  antiquity  of  these  poems ;  and  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  not  so  ill 
informed  about  the  affairs  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  Britons  as  some  have  imagined. 
Pasturage.  Though  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
even  after  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  lived 
chiefly  by  hunting,  yet  others  of  them,  long  be- 

•  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaeo  in  Sever, 
f  See  the  Poems  of  Ossian  passim. 
\  Id.  the  Battle  of  Lora. 
§  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicceo  In  Nerone. 
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fore  that  period,  had  either  invented  themselves, 
or  had  been  taught  by  others,  a  more  effectual 
art  of  procuring  a  plentiful  supply  of  animal 
food.  This  was  the  art  of  pasturage,  or  of 
feeding  flocks  and  herds  of  tame  animals.  This 
art  or  way  of  life  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  a 
people  emerging  from  the  savage  state,  because 
it  requires  no  great  degree  of  labour  and  in- 
dustry, to  which  they  are  averse,  and  gratifies 
their  roaming  unsettled  disposition.  Pasturage 
was  accordingly  the  great  employment,  and  the 
chief  means  of  subsistence  of  the  far  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  when  it 
was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
ancient  British  nations  are  thought,  by  some  an- 
tiquaries, to  have  derived  their  names  from  the 
pastoral  life,  and  from  the  particular  kinds  of 
cattle  which  they  chiefly  tended.  #  "The  island 
"  of  Britain  (says  Caesar)  abounds  in  cattle;  and 
*'  the  greatest  part  of  those  within  the  country 
**  never  sow  their  lands,  but  live  on  flesh  and 
"  milk.  "  t  Even  in  the  most  northern  extre- 
mities of  Britain,  where  the  people  depended 
most  on  hunting,  they  were  not  altogether  des- 
titute of  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle.  |  But  these 
ancient  British  shepherds  seem  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of  some  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  their 
art,  till  they  were  instructed  in  them  by  the  llo- 

•  Carte's  Hist.  Eng.  v.  I.  p.  108.  note. 

f   Caesar,  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  10. 

f  Oisian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  31.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaso  in  Sever. 
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mans.     We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  castrating  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  meliorate  their  flesh  ;  and  we 
know  from  good  authority  that  they  were  many 
of  them  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheese.  * 
One  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  thinks  it 
probable  that  Scribonius,  physician  to  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  was  the  first  who  instructed  the 
Britons  in  these  useful  arts,  t 
Agncui-        The  next  step  from  pasturage  in  every  coun- 
try hath  been  to  agriculture,  t   This  most  useful 
of  all  arts,  and  the  parent  of  so  many  others, 
was  not  wholly  unknown  in  this  island  before 
the  Roman  invasion,  though  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cover when  it  was  introduced,  and  how  far  it  had 
then  advanced.     Both  the  Greeks  and  Phoeni- 
cians had  visited  Britain  long  before  the  Romans 
invaded  it ;  but  as  these  visits  were  only  tran- 
sient, and  for  the  sake  of  trade,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  took  the  trouble  to  instruct  the 
natives  in  agriculture.     It  is  more  probable  that 
the  knowledge  and   practice  of  this   art  was 
brought  hither  by  some  of  those  colonies  which 
came  from  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  settled  here. 
These  emigrants  having  been  employed  in  agri- 
culture in  their  own  country,  pursued  the  same 
employment  in  their  new  settlements.      This 
was  the  opinion  of  Caesar.     "  The  sea-coasts  are 

*   Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200. 

f  Musgravc  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  47,  48. 

|  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  b.  2.  p.  85. 
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"  inhabited  by  colonies  from  Belgium,  which, 
"  havingestablished  themselves  in  Britain, began 
"  to  cultivate  the  soil. "  *  Agriculture  was  per- 
haps little  known  in  this  island  till  about  150 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  great  multitudes  of  Celtic  Gauls,  being  ex- 
pelled their  native  seats  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Seine  by  the  Belga?  from  Germany,  took 
shelter  in  the  south  of  Britain,  where  they  met 
with  a  favourable  reception,  and  formed  several 
small  states. f  These  states  received  reinforce- 
ments from  time  to  time  from  the  same  coasts, 
whose  inhabitants  were  then  called  Belgae,  and 
practised  husbandry  ;  a  way  of  life  which  they 
were  encouraged  to  pursue  in  Britain  by  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  in  great  plenty  and  perfection,  t  If  we 
could  depend  on  the  testimony  of  JeorFrey  of 
Monmouth,  we  should  be  led  to  think  that  agri- 
culture had  been  in  great  esteem  in  Britain  se- 
veral ages  before  the  period  above  mentioned. 
For  that  writer  acquaints  us,  that  it  was  declared 
by  one  of  the  laws  of  Dunwallo  Molmutius, 
(who  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  all  Britain 
about  five  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ), 
that  the  ploughs  of  the  husbandmen,  as  well  as 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  should  be  sanctuaries 
to  such  criminals  as  fled  to  them  for  protection.  H 

*  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  12. 

f  Musgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  94. 

$  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12. 

1J   Gaulfrid.  Monuinut.  b.  2.  c.  12. 
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But  this  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  many  im- 
probable fables  related  by  that  author ;  and  the 
law  to  which  he  alludes  was  evidently  of  a  much 
later  date.  Upon  the  whole,  the  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  though  agriculture  might  be  practised 
a  little  by  a  few  of  the  more  ancient  Britons,  yet 
it  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Belgic  Gauls, 
about  a  century  before  the  first  Roman  invasion, 
and  almost  wholly  confined  to  them  till  after  that 
event. 
Manures.  Very  few  of  the  peculiar  practices  of  the  most 
ancient  British  husbandmen  are  preserved  in  his- 
tory. It  appears  that  they  were  not  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  use  of  manures,  for  renewing  and  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  their  grounds  ;  and  that, 
besides  those  which  were  common  in  other  coun- 
tries, they  had  one  peculiar  to  themselves  and 
the  Gauls.  This  was  marl.  "  The  people  of 
"  Gaul  and  Britain  (says  Pliny)  have  found  out 
"  another  kind  of  manure  for  their  grounds; 
"  which  is  a  fat  clay  or  earth,  called  marl,  of 
"  which  they  entertain  a  very  high  opinion."  * 
The  same  writer,  after  enumerating  and  de- 
scribing several  different  kinds  of  marl,  pro- 
ceeds thus :  "  Of  those  marls  which  are  e- 
"  steemed  the  fattest,  the  white  ones  are  most 
"  valuable.  Of  these  there  are  several  kinds. 
"  First,  that  one  already  described  which  hath 
"  the  most  sharp  and  piquant  taste.  Another 
"  kind  is  the  white  chalky  marl,  much  used 

f  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  17.  c  6. 
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by  silversmiths.  For  this  they  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  sink  shafts  one  hundred  feet  deep, 
"  when  they  find  the  vein  spreading  broader, 
"  as  in  other  mines  of  metals.  It  is  this  kind 
"  of  marl  which  is  most  used  in  Britain.  Its 
"  effects  are  found  to  continue  eighty  years : 
"  and  no  man  was  ever  yet  known  to  have  ma- 
"  nured  the  same  field  with  this  marl  twice  in 
"  his  lifetime.  M  *  It  is  highly  probable  that 
lime  was  also  used  as  a  manure  by  the  ancient 
Britons  ;  because  we  know  with  certainty  that 
it  was  so  used  in  Gaul,  from  whence  the  know- 
ledge of  it  might  easily  be  brought  into  Bri- 
tain, t 

The  instruments  and  methods  of  ploughing,  imPie- 
sowing,  and  reaping  in  Britain  were  no  doubt  £Su£? 
the  same  as  in  Gaul,  from  whence  they  were 
brought ;  and  these  probably  were  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  were  used  in  Italy  in 
these  times,  which  are  so  copiously  described  by 
the  Roman  writers  on  agriculture,  t  Diodorus 
Siculus  hath  preserved  some  remarkable  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  manner  in  which  the  most 
ancient  British  husbandmen  preserved  their  corns 
after  they  were  reaped,  and  prepared  them  for 
use.  "  The  Britons,  when  they  have  reaped 
"  their  corns,  by  cutting  the  ears  from  the 
"  stubble,  lay  them  up  for  preservation,  in  sub- 
"  terraneous  caves  or  granaries.     From  thence, 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  17.  c.  8.  f  Id.  Ibid. 

J  Vide  Scriptores  Rei  Rustics  a  Gesnero,  edit.  Lipsi«  1735. 
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"  they  say,  in  very  ancient  times,  they  used  to 
"  take  a  certain  quantity  of  these  ears  every 
"  day,  and  having  dried  and  bruised  the  grains, 
"  made  a  kind  of  food  of  them  for  immediate 
"  use. "  *  Though  these  methods  were  very 
slovenly  and  imperfect,  they  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  ancient  Britons,  but  were  practised  by 
many  other  nations;  and  some  vestiges  of  them 
were  not  long  ago  remainingin  the  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland.  "  The  ancient  way  of  dressing 
"  corn,  which  is  still  used  in  several  isles,  is 
"  called  Graddan,  from  the  Irish  word  Grad, 
"  which  signifies  quick.  A  woman  sitting  down 
"  takes  a  handful  of  corn,  holding  it  by  the 
"  stalks  in  her  left  hand,  and  then  sets  fire  to 
"  the  ears,  which  were  presently  in  a  flame  ; 
"  she  has  a  stick  in  her  right-hand,  which  she 
"  manages  very  dexterously,  beating  off  the 
"  grain  at  the  very  instant  when  the  husk  is 
"  quite  burnt,  for  if  she  miss  of  that,  she  must 
"  use  the  kiln  ;  but  experience  has  taught  them 
"  this  art  to  perfection.  The  corn  may  be  so 
"  dressed,  winnowed,  ground,  and  baked  with- 
"  in  an  hour.  "  t 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  obtained  a  firm 
establishment  in  Britain,  agriculture  began  to 
be  very  much  improved  and  extended.  This 
was  an  art  in  which  that  renowned  people  greatly 

•  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  p.  347.  edit.  Amstclodam,   1746.     Varro  dc  Re 
Rustica,  c.  57. 
f  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  204. 
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delighted,  and  which  they  encouraged  in  all  the 
provinces  of  their  empire.      "  When  the  Ro- 
"  mans   (says  Cato)    designed   to   bestow   the 
"  highest  praise  on  a  good  man,  they  used  to 
«'  say,  he  understands  agriculture  well,  and  is  an 
"  excellent  husbandman;  for  this  was  esteemed 
"  the  greatest  and  most  honourable  character, 
"  &c. "  *     As  soon,  therefore,   as  the  Romans 
had  subdued  any  of  the  British  states,  they  en- 
deavoured,  by  various  means,    to  bring  their 
new  subjects  to  cultivate  their  lands,  in  order  to 
render  their  conquest  more  valuable.     The  tri- 
bute of  a  certain  quantity  of  corn,  which  they 
imposed  on  these  states  as  they  fell  under  their 
dominion,  obliged  the  people  to  apply  to  agri- 
culture, t     The  colonies  of  veterans  (who  were 
as  expert  at  guiding  the  plough  as  at  wielding 
the  sword)  which  they  planted  in  the  most  con- 
venient places,  set  before  the  native  Britons  an 
example  both  of  the  methods  and  advantages  of 
this  art.      In  a  word,   the   Romans,  by  their 
power,  policy,   and  example,  so  effectually  re- 
conciled the  Britons  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  that  in  a  little  time  this  island  became 
one  of  the  most  plentiful  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  not  only  produced  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  corn  for  the  support  of  its  own  inhabit- 
ants and  the  Roman  troops,  but  afforded  every 
year  a  very  great  surplus  for  exportation.    This 

*  Cato  de  Re  Rustica,  Proem. 

f  Heincccii  Opera,  torn.  4.  p.  262,  265, 
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became  an  object  of  so  great  importance,  that 
a  fleet  of  ships  was  provided  for  this  particular 
service  of  bringing  corn  from  Britain  ;  and  ca- 
pacious granaries  were  built  on  the  opposite 
continent  for  the  reception  of  that  corn ;  which 
from  thence  was  conveyed  into  Germany  and 
other  countries,  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  ar- 
mies. "  He  also  built  new  granaries  (says  Am- 
"  mianus  Marcellinus  of  the  Emperor  Julian)  in 
"  the  room  of  those  which  had  been  burnt  by 
"  the  enemy,  into  which  he  might  put  the  corn 
"  usually  brought  from  Britain.  "  *  The  great 
number  of  the  ships  which  were  employed  by 
the  same  Emperor,  A.D.  359,  in  bringing  corn 
from  this  island,  must  give  us  a  very  high  idea 
of  the  fertility  and  cultivation  of  it  in  these 
times.  "  Having  collected  prodigious  quanti- 
"  ties  of  timber  from  the  woods  on  the  banks 
"  of  the  Rhine,  he  built  a  fleet  of  eight  hun- 
"  dred  ships,  larger  than  the  common  barks 
"  which  he  sent  to  Britain,  to  bring  corn  from 
"  thence.  When  this  corn  arrived,  he  sent  it 
"  up  the  Rhine  in  boats,  and  furnished  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  those  towns  and  countries  which 
"  had  been  plundered  by  the  enemy,  with  a 
"  sufficient  quantity  to  support  them  during  the 
"  winter,  to  sow  their  lands  in  the  spring,  and 
"  to  maintain  them  till  next  harvest.  "  f  So 
great  and  happy  are  the  effects  of  well-directed 

»  Ammian.  Marccllin.  1.  18.  c.  2.  cum  Notis  Valesii. 
f  Zosimi  Hist.  1.  5. 
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industry!  To  enumerate  the  many  improve- 
ments in  husbandry  which  were  introduced  bv 
the  Romans,  and  produced  this  amazing  plenty, 
would  swell  this  article  beyond  all  proportion. 
They  may  be  seen  at  large  in  the  writers  quot- 
ed below.  * 

The  far  greatest  part  of  the  ancient  Britons  Gardea- 
were  as  ignorant  of  gardening  as  of  husbandry, lng' 
before  they  were  subdued  and  instructed  by  the 
Romans.  "  The  people  of  Britain  (says  Strabo) 
"  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  culti- 
"  vating  gardens,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
"  agriculture.  "  t  Like  the  ancient  Germans, 
they  made  use  of  herbs  and  fruits,  but  they  were 
such  as  grew  in  the  fields  and  woods  without 
cultivation.  But  no  sooner  were  the  Romans 
settled  in  Britain,  than  they  began  to  plant  or- 
chards and  cultivate  gardens,  and  found  by  ex- 
perience, "  That  the  soil  and  climate  were  very 
"  fit  for  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  except  the  vine 
"  and  the  olive ;  and  for  all  plants  and  vege- 
"  tables,  except  a  few  which  were  peculiar  to 
"hotter  countries."  t  In  a  little  time,  when 
they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
they  even  found  that  some  parts  of  it  were  not 
unfit  for  vineyards,  and  obtained  permission  from 
the  Emperor  Probus  to  plant  vines  and  make 
wine  in  Britain,  about  A.  D.  278.  §    In  a  word 

*   Scriptore3   Rei  Rusticas   veteres  Latini  a  Gesnero,  edit.  Lipsiar, 
A.  D.  1735.     2  torn,  quarto. 

f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  20O.  $  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  Q.  12. 

§  Scriptores  Hist.  August,  p.  942. 
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the  Romans  practised  themselves,  and  instructed 
their  British  subjects  in  all  the  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  every  art  which  was  then  known 
in  the  world,  for  making  the  earth  yield  her 
most  precious  gifts  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
for  the  support  and  comfort  of  human  life.  We 
have  even  reason  to  believe  that  provincial  Bri- 
tain was  better  cultivated,  and  in  all  respects  a 
more  plentiful  and  pleasant  country  while  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  than  it  was 
at  any  time  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  after 
their  departure.  So  beneficial,  in  some  respects, 
it  may  sometimes  prove  to  a  people  who  are  but 
just  emerging  from  the  savage  state,  to  be  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  a  more  enlightened  na- 
tion, when  that  nation  hath  the  wisdom  and  hu- 
manity to  protect,  to  polish,  and  instruct,  in- 
stead of  destroying,  the  people  whom  it  hath 
subdued ! 
Gradual  We  have  sufficient  evidence  that  the  know- 
agfcut  °f  ledge  of  agriculture,  and  indeed  of  all  the  other 
ture-  arts,  entered  Britain  at  the  south-east  corner, 
and  travelled  by  slow  and  gradual  steps  towards 
the  north-west;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace 
the  progress  of  these  arts,  or  to  discover  how 
far  they  had  advanced  in  this  period.  With 
regard  to  agriculture,  we  are  assured  by  a  co- 
temporary  and  well-informed  author,  that  it  had 
advanced  no  farther  than  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  For 
when  the  Emperor  Severus  invaded  Caledonia, 
A.D.  207,  we   are  told,    "That  the  Maeataj 
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"  and  Caledonians  (who  possessed  all  the  island 
"  beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian)  inhabited  bar- 
"  ren  uncultivated  mountains,  or  desert  marshy 
"  plains ;  that  they  had  neither  walls,  towns, 
"  nor  cultivated  lands ;  but  lived  on  the  flesh 
"  and  milk  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  on  what 
"  they  got  by  plunder,  or  catched  by  hunting, 
"  and  on  the  fruits  of  trees,  tf  *  The  Maiata? 
and  Caledonians  having  been  obliged  by  Severus 
to  yield  up  a  part  of  their  country  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  industrious  people,  in  the  course  of 
the  third  century,  built  several  towns  and  sta- 
tions, constructed  highways,  cut  down  woods, 
drained  marshes,  and  introduced  agriculture  into 
the  country  between  the  walls,  many  parts  of 
which  are  very  level,  fertile,  and  fit  for  tillage,  t 
Though  the  Homans  never  formed  any  large  or 
lasting  establishments  to  the  north  of  the  wall 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  yet  many  of 
them,  and  of  the  provincial  Britons,  retired  into 
Caledonia  at  different  times,  and  on  various  ac- 
counts, particularly  about  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  to  escape  from  the  Dioclesian  persecu- 
tion. It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  these 
refugees  instructed  the  people  among  whom  they 
settled,  not  only  in  their  religion,  but  also  in 
their  arts,  particularly  agriculture.  The  eastern 
coasts  of  Caledonia  were  remarkably  fit  for  cul- 
tivation ;  andthePictswhoinhabitedthese  coasts, 
were  very  early  acquainted  with  agriculture, 

*  Xiphilin.  ex  Dio.  Nicao  in  Sever.  f  Id.  ibid. 
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which  they  undoubtedly  learned  from  the  Ro- 
mans or  the  provincial  Britons.  The  name  which 
wras  given  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  east  by 
those  of  the  west  was  Cruitnich,  which  signifies 
wheat  or  corn  eaters ;  a  proof  that  they  were 
husbandmen.  *  We  have  even  some  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Caledonians  of  the  west  (who 
in  the  fourth  century  began  to  be  called  Scots), 
though  they  were  of  a  more  restless  and  wander- 
ing disposition  than  those  of  the  east,  and  their 
country  more  mountainous,  and  not  so  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture in  this  period.  For  St  Jerome  re- 
proaches Celestius,  who  was  a  Scotsman,  "  That 
"  his  belly  was  swelled  or  distended  with  Scots 
"  pottage  or  hasty-pudding. "  t  This  is  at  least 
a  proof  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Scots,  or  Western  Caledonians,  lived 
partly  upon  meal  j  a  kind  of  food  to  which  they 
had  been  absolute  strangers  about  two  hundred 
years  before,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Emperor  Severus. 
Britons  as  In  those  very  ancient  times,  when  the  first  in- 
ignorant  of  habitants  0f  this  island  were  ignorant  of  agri- 

architec-       *»«■»  o  o 

tureasof    culture,  they  were  no  less  ignorant  of  archi- 

tur".         tecture  ;  and  as  they  had  no  better  food  than  the 

spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  or  the 

animals  which  they  took  in  hunting,  so  they 

had  no  better  lodgings  than  thickets,  dens,  and 

»  Works  of  Ossian,  v.  1.  Dissert,  p.  5. 
|   St  Hieron.  Comment  in  Jeremiah. 
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caves.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of 
many  other  ancient  nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  *  Some  of  these  caves,  which 
were  their  winter-habitations  and  places  of  re- 
treat in  time  of  war,  were  formed  and  rendered 
secure  and  warm  by  art,  like  those  of  the  an- 
cient  Germans,  which  are  thus  described  by  Ta- 
citus :  "  They  are  used  to  dig  deep  caves  in  the 
*  ground  and  cover  them  with  earth,  where  they 
"  lay  up  their  provisions,  and  dwell  in  winter 
"  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Into  those  they  re- 
"  tire  also  from  their  enemies,  who  plunder  the 
■"  open  country,  but  cannot  discover  these  sub- 
"  terraneous  recesses,  "f  Some  of  these  subter- 
raneous, or  earth-houses,  as  they  are  called,  are 
still  remaining  in  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland 
and  in  Cornwall,  t  The  summer  habitations  of 
the  most  ancient  Britons  were  very  slight ;  and, 
like  those  of  the  Fennians,  consisted  only  of  a 
few  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  interwoven 
with  wattles,  and  covered  over  with  the  boughs 
of  trees.  § 
; 

*  Turn  primum  subiere  domos.     Domus  antra  fuerunt ; 
Et  densae  frutices,  et  juncta?  cortice  virga?. 

Ovid.  Metam.  1.  1. 
Creao  pudicitiam  Saturno  rege  moratam 
In  terris,  visamque  diu ;  cum  frigida  parvas 
Prasberet  spelunca  domos.  Juv.  Sat.  6. 

f  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  16. 

t  Martin's    Description  of  the  Western   Islands,  p.   154.      Dr  Bor- 
lase's  Antiq.  Corn.  p.  292,  295. 

§  Tacit  de  Morib.  German,  c.  45. 
VOT      T  r  w 
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Houses  of  When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  the  in- 
habitants of  Cantium  (Kent),  and  of  some  other 
parts  in  the  South,  had  learned  to  build  houses 
a  little  more  substantial  and  convenient.  "  The 
*  country  (says  Caesar)  abounds  in  houses,  which 
"  very  much  resemble  those  of  Gaul. "  *  The 
first  step  towards  this  improvement  seems tohave 
been  that  of  daubing  the  wattled  walls  of  their 
houses  with  clay,  to  fill  up  the  chinks  and  make 
them  warmer.  "  The  Germans  used  for  this 
purpose  a  kind  of  pure  resplendent  earth  of 
different  colours,  which  had  an  appearance  of 
"  painting  at  a  distance  ;  "  t  but  the  Gauls  and 
Britons  chose  rather  to  whitewash  the  clay  after 
it  was  dry  with  chalk,  t  Instead  of  the  boughs 
of  trees,  they  thatched  these  houses  with  straw, 
as  a  much  better  security  against  the  weather. 
They  next  proceeded  to  form  the  walls  of  large 
beams  of  wood,  instead  of  stakes  and  wattles. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  mode  of  building  in 
Britain,  when  it  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
The  Britons  (says  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was 
cotemporary  with  Caesar)  dwell  in  wretched 
"  cottages,  which  are  constructed  of  wood,  co- 
"  vered  with  straw.  **  These  wooden  houses 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  square 
but  circular,  with  high  tapering  roofs,  at  the 
top  or  centre  of  which  was  an  aperture  for  the 

*  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

f  Tacit  de  Morib.  German,  c.  16. 

%  Baxt.  Gloss.  Brit,  voce  Candida  casa,  p.  65. 

§  Diod,  Sic.  1.  5.  c.  8. 
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admission  of  light  and  emission  of  smoke.  Those 
of  Gaul  are  thus  described  by  Strabo:  "  They 
"  build  their  houses  of  wood,    in  the  form  of 
"  a  circle,  with  lofty  tapering  roofs. "  *     The 
foundations  of  some  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
these  circular  houses  were  of  stone,  of  which 
there  are  some  vestiges  still  remaining  in  Angle- 
sey and  other  places,  t     It  was  probably  in  imi- 
tation of  these  wooden  houses,  that  the  most 
ancient  stone  edifices,   of  which  there  are  still 
some  remains  in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
were  built  circular,  and  have  a  large  aperture 
at  the  top.  t 

When  the  Britons  were  invaded  by  the  Ro-  Towns  of 
mans,  they  had  nothing  among  them  answering  tons.  "" 
to  our  ideas  of  a  city  or  town,  consisting  of  a 
great  number  of  contiguous  houses,  disposed 
into  regular  streets,  lanes,  and  courts.  Their 
dwellings,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
were  scattered  about  the  country,  and  generally 
situated  on  the  brink  of  some  rivulet  for  the  sake 
of  water,  and  on  the  skirt  of  some  wood  or  fo- 
rest, for  the  conveniency  of  hunting  and  pas- 
ture for  their  cattle.  §  As  these  inviting  cir- 
cumstances were  more  conspicuous  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  than  others,  the  princes  and  chiefs 
made  choice  of  these  places  for  their  residence  5 

*  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  197. 
f  Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  88,  89. 
|  M'Pherson's  Dissertations,  Dissert.  17. 
§  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  cap.  16.     Vita  Agric  c.  21. 
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and  a  number  of  their  friends  and  followers,  for 
various  reasons,  built  their  houses  as  near  to 
them  as  they  could  with  conveniency.  This 
naturally  produced  an  ancient  British  town,  which 
is  described  by  Caesar  and  Strabo  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  From  the  Cassi  he  learnt  that 
"  the  town  of  Cassi velaun  was  at  no  great  dis- 
"  tance,  a  place  defended  by  woods  and  marshes, 
"  in  which  very  great  numbers  of  men  and  cattle 
"  were  collected.  For  what  the  Britons  call  a 
"  town,  is  a  tract  of  woody  country,  surrounded 
"  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  security  of 
"  themselves  and  their  cattle  against  the  incur- 
"  sions  of  their  enemies. "  *  "  The  forests  of 
"  the  Britons  are  their  cities.  For  when  they 
"  have  enclosed  a  very  large  circuit  with  felled 
"  trees,  they  build  within  it  houses  for  them- 
"  selves,  and  hovels  for  their  cattle.  These 
"  buildings  are  very  slight,  and  not  designed 
"  for  long  duration. "  f  The  palaces  of  the 
British  princes  were  probably  built  of  the  same 
materials,  and  on  the  same  plan,  with  the  houses 
of  their  subjects,  and  differed  from  them  only  in 
solidity  and  magnitude,  t 
Briton*         Though  the  communication  between  this  island 

made  little  ° 

progress  in  and  the  continent  was  more  free  and  open  after 

fircli  i  t,GC* 

ture  be-  the  first  Roman  invasion  than  it  had  been  before, 
firrtand"  and  some  of  the  British  princes  and  chieftains 
even  visited  Rome,  then  in  its  greatest  glory; 


second  in- 
vasion. 


*  Ceesar.  de  BeL  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  21.  f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200. 

\  Omvm'a  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  36. 
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it  doth  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Britain 
made  any  considerable  improvements  in  their 
manner  of  building  for  at  least  a  hundred  years 
after  that  invasion.  For  when  the  renowned 
Caractacus  was  carried  prisoner  to  Rome,  A.  D. 
52,  and  observed  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  buildings  in  that  proud  metropolis  of  the 
world,  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  great  surprise 
"  that  the  Romans,  who  had  such  magnificent 
"  palaces  of  their  own,  should  envy  the  wretch- 
"  ed  cabins  of  the  Britons. ,}  # 

It  must  appear  very  surprising  that  the  ancient  stonc- 
Britons,  when  they  were  so  ignorant  of  archi-  lenge" 
tecture,  were  capable  of  erecting  so  stupendous 
a  fabric  as  that  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain; 
a  fabric  which  hath  been  the  admiration  of  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  hath  outlasted  all  the  solid 
and  noble  structures  which  were  erected  by  the 
Romans  in  this  island.  If  this  was  really  the 
work  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  was  probably 
planned  by  the  Druids,  and  executed  under  their 
direction,  at  the  common  expense,  and  by  the 
united  power  of  all  the  British  states,  to  be  the 
chief  temple  of  their  Gods,  and  perhaps  the 
sepulchre  of  their  kings,  and  the  place  of  their 
general  assemblies.  For  it  is  well  known,  that 
when  a  people  are  cordially  united  under  the 
direction  of  skilful  leaders,  and  animated  by  two 
such  powerful  motives,  as  an  ardent  zeal  for  their 
religion,  and  for  the  glory  of  their  country,  they 

•  Zonaras,  p.  186. 
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will  perform  achievements,  and  execute  works 
which  could  hardly  be  expected  from  them. 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  people  of  Britain,  before  they 
were  subdued  and  instructed  by  the  Romans, 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  architecture,  and 
were  very  meanly  lodged. 
Roman  But  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  form 

settlements  and  plant  colonies  in  this  island,  a 
sudden  and  surprising  change  ensued  in  the  state 
of  architecture.  For  that  wonderful  people  were 
as  industrious  as  they  were  brave,  andmade  haste 
to  adorn  every  country  that  they  conquered. 
The  first  Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Camulo- 
dunum,  A.D.  50;  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia 
only  eleven  years  after,  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  large  and  well-built  town,  adorned  with  sta- 
tues, temples,  theatres,  and  other  public  edi- 
fices. This  we  learn  incidentally  from  Tacitus, 
when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  prodigies 
which  were  reported  to  have  happened  in  that 
place,  and  to  have  announced  its  approaching 
destruction.  Amongst  others,  "  the  statue  of 
"  Victory  tumbled  down,  without  any  visible 
"  violence,  in  the  hall  where  public  business 
"  was  transacted,  the  confused  murmurs  of 
"  strangers  were  heard,  and  the  theatre  re- 
"  sounded  with  dismal  bowlings."  *  The  temple 
of  Claudius  at  Camulodunum  was  at  that  time 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  H.  c.Z2. 
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so  large  a  building  that  it  contained  the  whole 
garrison,  who  took  shelter  in  it  after  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  destroyed,  and  so  strong,  that  it 
stood  a  siege  of  two  days  against  all  the  British 
army.  *  But  London  affords  a  still  more  striking 
example  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Roman 
architecture  in  this  island.  There  was  either  no 
town  in  that  place,  or  at  most  only  a  British 
town  or  enclosed  forest,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Roman  invasion ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  much  improved  between  that 
and  the  second  invasion  under  Claudius,  t  But 
in  about  sixteen  years  after  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans,  it  became  a  rich,  popu- 
lous, and  beautiful  city. 

The  Romans  not  only  built  a  prodigious  num.  Romans 
ber  of  solid,  convenient,  and  magnificent  struc-  the  Britons 
tures  for  their  own  accommodation,  but  they  lecture." 
exhorted,  encouraged,  and  instructed  the  Britons 
to  imitate  their  example.     This  was  one  of  the 
arts  which  Agricola,  the  most  excellent  of  the 
Roman  governors,    employed   to   civilize   the 
Britons,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment.    "  The  following  winter  (says  Taci- 
"  tus)  was  spent  by  Agricola  in  very  salutary 
"  measures.     That  the  Britons,  who  led  a  roam- 
"  ing  and  unsettled  life,  and  were  easily  insti- 
"  gated  to  war,  might  contract  a  love  to  peace 
"  and  tranquillity,  by  being  accustomed  to  a 
"  more  pleasant  way  of  living,  he  exhorted  and 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  32.  f  Ibid.  I.  14.  c.  33. 
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"  assisted  them  to  build  houses,  temples,  courts, 
"  and  market-places.  By  praising  the  diligent, 
"  and  reproaching  the  indolent,  he  excited  so 
"  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that 
"  after  they  had  erected  all  those  necessary  edi- 
fices in  their  towns,  they  proceeded  to  build 
others  merely  for  ornament  and  pleasure,  as 
porticoes,  galleries,  baths,  banqueting-houses, 
"  &c. "  *  From  this  time,  which  was  A.D.  80, 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  architec- 
ture, and  all  the  arts  immediately  connected 
with  it,  greatly  flourished  in  this  island ;  and 
the  same  taste  for  erecting  solid,  convenient,  and 
beautiful  buildings,  which  had  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  was  introduced  into  Britain.  Every  Ro- 
man colony  and  free  city  (of  which  there  was  a 
great  number  in  this  country)  was  a  little  Rome, 
encompassed  wdth  strong  walls,  adorned  with 
temples,  palaces,  courts,  halls,  basilicks,  baths, 
markets,  aqueducts,  and  many  other  fine  build- 
ings, both  for  use  and  ornament.  The  country 
every  where  abounded  with  well-built  villages, 
towns,  forts,  and  stations  ;  and  the  whole  was 
defended  by  that  high  and  strong  wall,  with  its 
many  towers  and  castles,  which  reached  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  east,  to  the  Sol- 
way  Firth  on  the  west.  This  spirit  of  building, 
which  was  introduced  and  encouraged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, so  much  improved  the  taste,  and  increased 
the  number  of  the  British  builders,  that  in  the 

•  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
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third  century  this  island  was  famous  for  the  great 
number  and  excellence  of  its  architects  and  arti- 
ficers. When  the  Emperor  Constantius,  father 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Autun  in  Gaul,  A.  D.  296,  he  was  chiefly  fur- 
nished with  workmen  from  Britain,  "  which 
"  (says  Eumenius)  very  much  abounded  with 
"  the  best  artificers.  "  * 

Not  very  long  after  this  period,  architecture,  Architec- 
and  all  the  arts  connected  with  it,  began  to  de-  todecime1 
cline  very  sensibly  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  pro-  enTo/the 
vinces  of  the  Western  empire.  This  was  partly  third  cea" 
owing  to  the  building  of  Constantinople,  which 
drew  many  of  the  most  famous  architects  and 
other  artificers  into  the  East,  and  partly  to  the 
irruptions  and  depredations  of  the  barbarous 
nations.  If  we  may  believe  venerable  Bede, 
the  Britons  were  become  so  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  building  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  they  were  obliged  to  repair  the  wall 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  with  turfs  instead 
of  stone,  for  want  of  workmen  who  understood 
masonry,  t  But  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on 
this  testimony,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the 
provincial  Britons,  but  to  those  who  lived  beyond 
the  wall  of  Severus,  where  the  Roman  arts  ne- 
ver much  prevailed;  and  because  the  true  reason 
of  their  repairing  that  wall  with  turf,  and  not 
with  stone,  certainly  was,  that  it  had  been  ori- 

*  Eumenii  Panegyr.  8. 

f  Bed*  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  1.  c.  12. 
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ginally  built  in  that  manner.  Besides,  we  are 
told  by  the  same  writer,  in  the  same  place, 
that  the  provincial  Britons,  some  time  after  this, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  Roman  legion,  built 
a  wall  of  solid  stone,  eight  feet  thick  and  twelve 
high,  from  sea  to  sea.  * 
was  de-  The  final  departure  of  the  Romans  was  fol- 
thTdepa^--  lowed  by  the  almost  total  destruction  of  archi- 
itoL°a'rislle  tecture  in  this  island  j  for  the  unhappy  and  un- 
warlike  people  whom  they  left  behind,  having 
neither  skill  nor  courage  to  defend  the  numerous 
towns,  forts,  and  cities  which  they  possessed, 
they  were  seized  by  their  ferocious  invaders,  who 
firstplundered,  and  then  destroyed  them.  By  this 
means,  the  many  noble  structures  with  which 
provincial  Britain  had  been  adorned  by  the  art 
and  industry  of  the  Romans,  were  ruined  or  de- 
faced in  a  very  little  time,  and  the  unfortunate 
Britons  were  quite  incapable  of  repairing  them, 
or  of  building  others  in  their  room.  That  long 
succession  of  miseries  in  which  they  were  involv- 
ed by  the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Saxons,  deprived 
them  of  the  many  useful  arts  which  they  had 
learned  from  their  former  masters,  and  lodged 
them  once  more  in  forests,  dens,  and  caves, 
like  their  savage  ancestors,  f 
clothing  Next  to  food  and  lodging,  nothing  is  more 
necessary  to  mankind,  especially  to  those  of  them 
who  inhabit  cold  and  variable  climates,  than 

*   Bedas  Hist  Eccles.  1.  1.  c.  12. 

|  Ibid.  1.  1.  c  14.     Gilda;  Hist.  c.  25. 
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clothing.  For  this  reason,  all  those  arts  which 
have  for  their  object  the  providing  of  decent, 
warm,  and  comfortable  clothing,  may  be  justly 
ranked  among  the  necessary  arts  ;  though  some 
authors  have  maintained  that  vanity  contributed 
as  much  as  necessity  to  their  invention.  * 

It  appears  evident  from  ancient  history,  that  Ancient 
the  first  inhabitants  of  ail  the  countries  of  Europe  almost 
were  either  naked  or  almost  naked,  owing  to  their  printed 
ignorance  of  the  clothing  arts.  *  Such  in  parti-  bodies. 
cular  was  the  uncomfortable  state  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island.  When  they 
lived  on  the  spontaneousproductions  of  the  earth, 
and  the  animals  which  they  catched  in  hunting, 
as  they  sheltered  themselves  during  the  night  in 
thickets,  dens,  and  caves ;  so,  when  they  went 
abroad  in  the  day,  in  quest  of  their  food,  or  in 
pursuit  of  their  game,  they  were  either  naked,  or 
only  a  little  covered  in  the  coldest  seasons,  with 
the  branches  and  bark  of  trees,  and  such  things 
as  they  could  use  without  art  or  preparation,  t 
It  was  probably  with  the  same  view  to  supply  the 
want  of  clothes,  and  to  secure  themselves  a  little 
from  the  severest  colds,  that  they  besmeared  their 
bodies  with  such  things  as  they  found  most 
proper  for  that  purpose.  It  is  even  certain  that 
the  people  of  Britain  continued  much  longer  in 

*   Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  b.  2.  c.  2.  p.  121. 

f  Pelloutier  Hist,  de  Celt.  t.  1.  1.  2.  c.  6.      Ciuver.  German.  Antiq. 
1.  1.  c.  16. 

t  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ).  13.  c.  11.     Ciuver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  16. 
p.  11  j. 
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this  condition  than  many  of  the  nations  on  the 
Continent,  whohadearlier  intercourse  with  stran- 
gers, and  better  opportunities  of  being  instructed, 
in  the  most  useful  arts.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this,  that  the  Britons  still  continued  tobesmear 
and  paint  their  bodies,  long  after  the  people  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  of  Germany,  had  aban- 
doned that  practice,  and  were  tolerably  clothed.* 
Uncertain  It  is  impossible  to  discover  with  certainty  when 
duc°ednthe"  or  by  whom  the  art  of  making,  or  the  custom  of 
ar°slnng  wearing  clothes,  was  first  introduced  into  this 
island  ;  or  whether  this  art  was  in  some  degree 
invented  by  the  natives  without  foreign  instruc- 
tion. For  as  all  mankind  are  subjected  to  the 
same  wants,  and  possessed  of  the  same  faculties, 
some  of  the  most  necessary  arts  have  been  in- 
vented in  many  different  countries.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, wrho  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  clothing, 
visited  the  Scilly  islands,  and  probably  some 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Britain,  in  very  ancient 
times,  on  account  of  trade;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  instructed  the  natives  in  any 
of  these  arts,  t  It  is  more  probable  that  they  did 
not ;  for  no  kind  of  cloth  is  mentioned  among 
the  commodities  which  they  gave  the  Britons  in 
exchange  for  their  tin,  lead,  and  skins.  }  The 
Greeks,  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  in  that 
trade,  were  not  more  communicative,   having 

*  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.     Pomponius  Mela,  1.  3.  c.  6.     Soli- 
nus,  c  55.     riin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.  I . 
f   Ailet.  Samnes  Brit.  Antiq.  c.  S. 
\  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  175. 
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nothing  in  view  but  their  own  gain.  Tiie  very 
sight  however  of  people  so  comfortably  clothed 
could  hardly  fail  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Britons,  and  awaken  their  desires  of  being  pos- 
sessed of  such  accommodations.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  people  of  the  Cassiterides,  or 
Scilly  islands,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks  traded,  were  clothed  in  very  ancient 
times.  * 

The  first  garments  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  Ancient 

-  c  Britons 

or  many  other  ancient  nations,  were  made  ot  clothed  in 
skins.  As  they  lived  chiefly  on  the  milk  and  s 
flesh  of  their  flocks,  it  was  most  natural  and 
obvious  to  clothe  themselves  in  their  spoils,  f 
"  The  Britons  (says  Caesar)  in  the  interior  parts 
"  of  the  country  are  clothed  in  skins." X  These 
garments,  in  the  most  ancient  times  at  least,  did 
not  consist  of  several  skins  artificially  sewed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  commodious  covering 
for  the  body ;  but  of  one  skin  of  some  of  the 
larger  animals,  which  they  cast  about  their 
shoulders  like  a  mantle,  and  which  left  much  of 
the  body  still  naked.  §  It  required  however 
some  art  to  make  these  skins  tolerably  soft  and 
pliable,  and  fit  for  wrapping  about  the  body.  For 
this  purpose  they  made  use  of  various  means ; 
as  steepingthem  in  water,  and  then  beatingthem 
with  stones  and  sticks,  and  rubbing  them  from 
time  to  time  with  fat  to  keep  them  pliant.  II 

"  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  175.  t   Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  p.  298. 

\  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.  §   Ibid.  1.  4.  c  1. 

U    Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  &c.  v.  1.  b.  2.  c.  2.  p.  125. 
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But  these  skins,  after  all  this  preparation, 
afforded  so  imperfect  a  covering  to  the  body, 
that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  our  British  an- 
cestors would  content  themselves  with  it  no 
longer  than  until  they  became  acquainted  with 
one  more  comfortable  and  commodious.  The 
arts  of  dressing  wool  and  flax,  of  spinning  them 
into  yarn,  and  weaving  them  into  cloth,  are  so 
complicated,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  often  invented,  and  in  many  different 
countries,  like  some  more  simple  arts ;  but 
rather  that  they  were  gradually  communicated 
from  one  country  to  another.  If  the  Phoenicians 
or  Greeks  imparted  any  knowledge  of  these  arts 
to  the  Britons,  it  was  certainly  very  imperfect, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scilly  islands,  with  whom  they  chiefly 
traded.  It  is  most  probable  that  Britain  was 
indebted  to  Gaul  for  the  first  knowledge  of  these 
most  valuable  arts,  and  that  they  were  brought 
into  this  island  by  some  of  the  Belgic  colonies 
about  a  century  before  the  first  Roman  invasion, 
or  perhaps  earlier.  We  may  therefore  conclude, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of 
dressing,  spinning,  and  weaving  both  flax  and 
wool,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans ; 
and  that  they  practised  these  arts  much  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  people  of  Gaul,  of  which 
a  tolerable  account  may  be  collected. 
Several  The  people  of  Gaul  and  Britain  manufactured 

cioVmadc  several  kinds  of  woollen  cloths  in  these  times  j 
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but  there  were  two  or  three  of  which  they  seem  to  jjy  ll;e    , 

*  Gauls  and 

have  been  the  inventors,  and  in  making  of  which  Britons. 
they  very  much  excelled.  One  of  these  kinds 
of  cloth  which  was  manufactured  by  the  Belga?, 
both  on  the  continent  and  in  this  island,  was 
made  of  a  coarse,  harsh  kind  of  wool.  It  was 
woven  very  thick,  which  rendered  it  remark- 
ably warm.  Of  this  they  made  their  mantles,  or 
plaids,  which  they  used  in  winter.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves,  when  they  were  in  cold, 
northern  countries,  wore  this  cloth  on  account 
of  its  warmness.  *  Another  kind  of  cloth  which 
the  Gauls  and  Britons  manufactured  was  made 
of  fine  wool  dyed  several  different  colours,  f 
This  being  spun  into  yarn,  was  woven  chequer- 
wise, which  made  it  fall  into  small  squares,  some 
of  one  colour  and  some  of  another.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  kind  of  cloth  which  is  still 
made  and  used  by  some  of  the  common  people 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Tartan.  Of  this  cloth  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons  made  their  summer  mantles 
and  other  garments.  The  Gauls,  and  perhaps 
the  Britons,  also  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth, 
or  rather  felt,  of  wool,  without  either  spinning  or 
weaving;  and  of  the  wool  which  was  shorn  from 
this  in  dressing  it  they  made  mattresses.  This 
cloth,  or  felt,  is  said  to  have  been  so  strong  and 
firm,  when  vinegar  was  used  in  making  it,  that  it 

*  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196. 

t  Plin-  Hist.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  48.  §  74.     In  usum  Dclpliini,  t.  2.  p.  251. 
Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  555. 
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resisted  the  blow  of  a  sword,  and  was  even  some 
defence  against  fire.  *    Some  writers  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  by  the  bark  of  trees  with  which  the 
ancient  Britons  and  many  other  ancient  nations 
are  said  to  have  clothed  themselves,  we  are  not 
to  understand  the  outward  bark,  which  is  un- 
pliable  and  unfit  for  that  purpose,  but  the  inner 
bark  or  rind ;  and  that  not  in  its  natural  state, 
but  split  into  long  threads,  and  woven  into  cloth. 
As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  they 
observe,  that  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden,  they  still  make  a  kind  of 
cloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees,  which 
they  call  Matten,  and  lay  under  their  corns ;  and 
that  in  more  ancient  and  ruder  times,  they  and 
others  used  this  for  clothing,  f     It  is  even  pre- 
tended, that  mankind  took  the  first  hint  of  that 
most  noble  and  useful  invention  of  weaving  webs 
of  warp  and  woof  from  observing  the  texture  of 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  t 
An  of  dy-       It  appears  from  what  hath  been  said  above,  that 
the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  dying  wool,  yarn  and  cloth,  dif- 
ferent colours.     We  have  even  direct  evidence 
that  they  excelled  in  some  branches  of  this  art, 
and  possessed  valuable  secrets  in  it  that  were 
unknown  to  other  nations.     "  The  art  of  dying 


- 


"  cloth  (says  Pliny)  is  now  arrived  at  very  great 
'  perfection,  and  hath  lately  been  enriched  with 


*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  48. 

f   Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.l.  1.  c.  16.  p.  115. 

\  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  126. 
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"  wonderful  discoveries.    To  say  nothing  at  pre- 
"  sent  of  the  imperial  purple  of  Galatia,  Africa, 
"  Lusitania,  the  people  of  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps 
"  have  invented  a  method  of  dying  purple,  scar- 
"  let,  and  all  other  colours,  only  with  certain 
"  herbs.  *     Several   of  these  herbs  which  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  used  in  dying,  are  occasionally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  different  places,  t     But 
the  herb  which  they  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose 
was  the  glastum,  or  woad  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  its  valuable 
properties  in  dying  cloth,  from  the  former  use 
of  it  in  painting  and  staining  their  bodies,  t    The 
deep  blue  long  continued  to  be  the  favourite  co- 
lour of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  particularly  of 
the  Caledonians,  in  their  clothes,  as  it  had  for- 
merly been  the  colour  with  which  they  stained 
their  skin  ;  and  both  these  were  executed  with 
the  same  materials.  § 

Though  the  hair  and  wool  of  animals  were  Art  of 
probably  the  first,  yet  they  were  not  longthe  only  lTnen" 
materials  that  were  used  in  making  cloth  for  gar- 
ments. The  attention  and  industry  of  mankind 
soon  discovered  several  other  things  that  were  fit 
foransweringthatpurpose;  particularly  the  long, 
slender,  and  flexible  filaments  of  flax  and  hemp. 
These  plants  were  cultivated  with  this  view; 
and  their  fine  fibres  (after  they  were  separated 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.  2. 

f  Id.  ibid.  1.  16.  c.  18. 1. 21.  c.  26. 

$  Id.  ibid.  1. 22.  §  Claudian.  Imprim.  Con.  St?!. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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from  the  wood,  and  properly  prepared)  were 
spun  into  yarn,  and  woven  into  cloth,  in  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  other  eastern  countries,  in  very 
ancient  times.  *  From  thence  these  arts  of  cul- 
tivating, dressing,  and  spinning  flax,  and  weav- 
inglinen  cloth,  were  communicated  to  the  several 
European  nations,  by  slow  degrees,  and  at  dif- 
ferent times.  It  was  even  long  after  they  had 
been  practised  in  the  east  that  they  made  their 
way  into  Italy,  and  were  generally  received  in 
that  country.  For  some  of  the  greatest  families 
among  the  old  Romans  boasted,  that  they  made 
no  use  of  linen  in  their  houses,  or  about  their 
persons;  and  the  use  of  it  was  long  considered  as 
a  mark  of  effeminacy,  and  a  piece  of  criminal 
luxury,  by  that  brave  and  hardy  people,  t  By 
slow  degrees,  however,  the  manufactory  and  use 
of  this  pleasant,  cleanly,  and  beautiful  kind  of 
cloth  prevailed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  also 
in  Spain,  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  t  The 
art  of  making,  and  the  custom  of  wearing  linen, 
were  probably  brought  into  this  island  by  the 
Belgic  colonies,  at  the  same  time  with  agricul- 
ture, and  kept  pace  with  that  most  useful  of  all 
arts,  in  its  progress  northwards.  For  as  there  is 
direct  evidence  that  the  Belgae  manufactured 
linen,  as  well  as  cultivated  their  lands  on  the 
Continent,  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  that 
they  continued  to  do  the  same  after  they  settled 

*  Exod.  c.  9.  v.ol.  Deuteron.  c.  22.  v. 7.  Martin.         Capel. 

1.9.  p.  39. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  9.  c.  1.  \  Id.  ibid. 
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in  this  island ;  and  that  such  of  the  more  ancient 
Britons  as  imitated  their  example  in  the  one, 
would  also  follow  it  in  the  other. 

The  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  un-  Arts  of 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  bleaching  linen  cloth,  2dtJ£ 
in  order  to  render  it  softer,  whiter,  and  more  ing  linen< 
beautiful,  though  their  process  for  this  purpose 
seems  to  have  been  very  simple  and  imperfect,  as 
is  described  by  Pliny.  "  Again,  after  the  flax 
"  is  spun  into  yarn,  it  must  be  bleached  and 
"  whitened,  by  being  pounded  several  times  in 
"  a  stone  mortar  with  water :  and  lastly,  when  it 
"  is  woven  into  cloth,  it  must  be  beaten  upon 
"  a  smooth  stone,  with  broad-headed  cudgels  ; 
"  and  the  more  frequently  and  severely  it  is 
"  beaten,  it  will  be  the  whiter  and  softer.  "  * 
They  sometimes  put  certain  herbs,  particularly 
the  roots  of  wild  poppies,  into  the  water,  to 
make  it  more  efficacious  in  bleaching  linen,  t 
But  as  this  elegant  kind  of  cloth  is  very  apt  to 
contract  stains  and  impurities  in  the  using,  so  no-  ^ 
thing  is  more  necessary  to  those  who  wear  it, 
than  the  art  of  washing  and  cleansing  it  from 
time  to  time.  To  this  art  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
were  not  strangers.  For  soap,  made  of  the  tallow 
or  fat  of  animals,  and  the  ashes  of  certain  ve- 
getables, was  not  only  very  much  used,  but  was 
even  invented  by  the  ancient  Gauls,  t 

*  PI  in.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  19.  c.  1.  §  5. 
t   Id.  ibid.  1.  20.  c.  19.  §  2. 
i  Id.  Ibid.  I.  28.  c.  12.  §  5. 
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clothing        But  though  it  appears,  from  this  brief  detail, 
Sim?""  that  the  most  civilized  of  the  ancient  Britons 
proved  by   were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  most 
mans.°"      essential  branches  of  the  clothing  arts  before 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  yet  it  is  very 
certain  that  these  most  ingenious  and  useful  arts 
were  very  much  improved  and  diffused  in  this 
island  by  that  event.     For  one  great  advantage 
which  the  Romans  and  their  subjects  derived 
from  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  empire,  was 
this,  that  they  thereby  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  that  were 
practised  in  all  the  different  countries  under  their 
dominion.     These  arts  they  readily  learnt  them- 
selves, and  as  readily  taught  their  subjects  in  all 
the  provinces  of  their  empire,  where  they  had 
been  unknown,  or  imperfectly  practised.     In 
order  to  this,  the  Emperors  were  at  great  pains  to 
discover  and  procure  the  most  excellent  arti- 
ficers of  all  kinds,  particularly  the  best  manu- 
facturers of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  whom  they 
formed  into  colleges  or  corporations,  with  va- 
rious privileges,  under  certain  officers  and  regu- 
lations, and  settled  in  the  most  convenient  places 
of  the  several  provinces  of  the  empire.     In  these 
imperial  colleges  or  manufactories,  all  kinds  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloths  were  made,  for  the  use 
of  the  Emperor's  family  and  court,  and  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Roman  armies.  *  All 

•  Vide  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3.  1.  10.  tit.  20.  p.  504,  &c.     Du  Cange 
Gloss,  in  voce  Gynteceum. 
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these  colleges  were  under  the  direction  of  that 
great  officer  of  the  empire  who  was  called  the 
Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses  ;  and  every  par- 
ticular college  or  gynaeceum  was  governed  by  a 
procurator.  It  appears  from  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii, that  there  was  such  an  imperial  manufac- 
tory of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  army  in  Britain,  established  at  Venta 
Belgarum,  now  Winchester.  * 

Besides  those  arts  which  are  directly  and  imme-  secondary 
diately  necessary  to  provide  mankind  with  food, 
lodging  and  clothing,  there  are  others  which  are 
necessary  to  the  successful  practice  of  those  first 
and  most  indespensable  arts  ;  which  may  there- 
fore be  called  necessary  in  an  inferior  and  secon- 
dary degree.  Of  this  kind  are  the  various  arts 
of  working  wood  and  metals,  the  state  and  pro- 
gress of  which,  in  this  island,  in  this  most  an- 
cient period  of  the  British  history,  claim  a  mo- 
ment's attention. 

We  have  little  direct  information  concern-  carpen- 
ing  the  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  ancient ters  arts' 
Britons  had  of  the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  arts, 
before  they  were  subdued  and  instructed  by  the 
Romans.  This  was  considerably  different,  no 
doubt,  in  the  different  parts  of  this  island. 
Wherever  they  built  houses  of  wood  they  were 
tolerably  substantial  and  convenient ;  they  must 
have  understood  how  to  cut  beams  to  a  certain 
length,  to  square  and  smooth  them,  to  frame 

*  Camd.  Brit  v.  1.  p.  139. 
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and  join  them  together,  so  as  to  form  the  walls 
and  support  the  roofs.  This  last  operation  was 
the  more  difficult,  and  required  the  greater  art, 
as  these  roofs  were  made  in  a  conical  form,  with 
an  aperture  at  the  top.  Those  Britons  who  prac- 
tised agriculture,  must  have  known  how  to  make 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry :  and  those  who  manufactured  linen  and 
woollen  cloth,  must  have  had  the  art  of  making 
distaffs,  spindles,  looms,  skuttles,  and  other  in- 
struments. There  is  one  circumstance  which  is 
truly  surprising,  and  would  incline  us  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  Britons,  even  in  the  most  north- 
ern parts  of  this  island,  had  made  much  greater 
progress  in  the  carpenters'  andjoiners'  arts,  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  people  in  their 
condition  in  other  respects.  This  circumstance 
is  their  war-chariots.  Many  of  the  Roman  and 
Greek  authors  speak  with  admiration  of  the  pro- 
digious number  and  great  elegance  of  the  British 
chariots,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  of 
the  Britons  in  managing  them.  *  The  best  way 
of  accounting  for  this  seems  to  be  by  observing, 
that  those  nations  who  delight  in  war,  as  the  an- 
cient Britons  did,  arrive  sooner  at  much  greater 
dexterity  in  those  arts  that  are  subservient  to  it, 
than  they  do  in  others, 
improved       As  the  Romans  had  arrived  at  great  perfection 

byjhe   Ro-  jn  aU  the  arts  at  the  time  when  ^y  formedtheir 

*   Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  55,  56.     Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  55.  1.  5. 
c.  19.     Uiod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  p.  546.     Pomp.  Mela,  1.  5. 
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first  settlements  in  Britain,  so  they  particularly 
excelled  in  carpenters',  joiners',  and  cabinet- 
makers' works  ;  in  which  they  no  doubt  instruc- 
ted their  British  subjects.  Among  the  various 
secrets  in  these  arts,  which  the  Britons  probably 
learnt  from  their  ingenious  and  beneficent  con- 
querors, we  may  reckon — the  construction  of 
proper  tools  and  instruments,  in  which  a  rude 
people  are  always  most  defective — the  way  of 
making  and  using  glue,  for  uniting  different 
pieces  of  wood — the  arts  of  turning,  pannelling, 
wainscotting,  faneering,  and  inlaying  with  wood, 
horn,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell,  &c. ;  for  we  know 
that  the  Romans  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  all  these  secrets,  and  very  ready  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  all  their  subjects.  * 

The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  An  of 
no  less  necessary,  but  much  more  difficult  to  dis-  ™£[£g 
cover,  than  the  arts  of  working  wood.  For  this 
reason,  many  nations  have  continued  long  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  the  use  of  metals,  and  en- 
deavoured to  supply  their  place,  in  some  mea- 
sure, with  flints,  bones,  and  other  substances,  t 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Britain  in  this  respect  in  very  ancient 
times,  from  the  great  number  of  sharp  instru- 
ments, as  the  heads  of  axes,  spears,  arrows,  &c. 
made  of  flints,  which  have  been  found  in  many 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  10.  c.  42,  43. 

f   Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  b.  2.  c.  4.  p.  140. 
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parts  of  this  island.  *  It  is,  however,  abund- 
antly evident,  that  our  British  ancestors  had 
either  discovered,  or  had  been  taught  the  use 
and  the  art  of  working  several  metals,  as  tin, 
lead,  brass,  and  iron,  before  they  were  invaded 
by  the  Romans. 
Tin.  Tin  was  probably  the  first  metal  that  was 

known  to  the  ancient  Britons.  This  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Cornwall  and 
the  Scilly  islands  understood  the  arts  of  refin- 
ing and  working  this  valuable  metal  several  cen- 
turies before  the  first  Roman  invasion.-)-  Their 
process  in  digging  and  refining  tin,  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus  :  "  The  Britons 
"  who  dwell  near  the  Promontory  Belcrium 
"  (Land's-end)  are  very  hospitable,  and,  by  their 
"  great  intercourse  with  foreign  merchants, 
"  much  more  civilized  in  their  way  of  living 
"  than  the  other  Britons.  They  dig  tin  ore  out 
of  their  mines,  and  prepare  it  with  great  dex- 
terity and  art.  Though  this  ore  is  naturally 
"  of  a  hard  substance  like  stone,  yet  it  is  mixed 
and  incorporated  with  much  earth,  from  which 
they  separate  it  with  great  care  ;  and  then 
"  melt  and  cast  it  into  blocks  or  ingots,  of  a 
square  form,  like  dice,  "t 


a 


•  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  287.    Plot's  Hist.  Stafford,  p.  404. 
f  Bochart,  v.  1.  p.  648.    Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  27,  &c. 
J  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  p.  547. 
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Lead  was  another  metal  with  which  the  ancient  Lead. 
Britons  were  very  early  acquainted,  as  is  evident 
from  its  having  been  one  of  the  commodities 
which  the  Phoenicians  exported  from  Cornwall 
and  the  Scilly  islands.  *  If  what  Pliny  tells  was 
true,  it  was  impossible  for  the  people  of  Britain 
to  remain  very  long  without  the  knowledge  of 
this  metal.  "  In  Spain  and  Gaul  the  mines  of 
"  lead  are  very  deep,  and  wrought  with  great 
"  labour ;  but  in  Britain  this  metal  is  found  near 
"  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  in  such  a- 
"  bundance,  that  they  have  made  a  law  that  no 
"  more  than  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  it  shall 
"  be  wrought  annually.  "  t 

Brass,  or  rather  copper,  was  known  to,  and  copper. 
used  by,  some  of  the  people  of  Britain  in  very 
ancient  times ;  and  they  were  probably  made 
acquainted  with  it  first  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
gave  them  brass  in  exchange  for  their  lead  and 
tin.  X  This  is  confirmed  by  Caesar,  who  says, 
"  That  all  the  brass  used  by  the  Britons  was  im- 
"  ported. "  §  But  from  whatever  quarter  they 
received  their  brass,  it  is  certain  they  made  much 
use  of  it,  and  understood  the  art  of  working  it 
into  various  shapes.  ||  This  is  evident,  from  the 
prodigious  number  of  instruments  of  different 
sizes  and  kinds,  as  axes,  swords,  spear-heads, 

*  Strabo,  1.  3.  sub  fine,  p.  175. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  34.  c.  17. 

$  Strabo,  1.  3.  sub  fine,  p.  175. 

§   Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

ij   Mem.  de  Trevoux  Fevrier,  1713,  p.  288.  292.  295. 
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arrow-heads,  &c.  made  of  copper,  and  known 
among  antiquaries  by  the  general  name  of  Celts, 
which  have  been  found  in  Britain.  *  "  In 
May  1735,  were  found  above  100  (of  these 
copper  Celts)  on  Easterly-moor,  twelve  miles 
N.W.  of  York,  together  with  several  lumps 
of  metal,  and  a  quantity  of  cinders ;  so  that 
no  doubt  remained  of  there  having  been 
a  forge  at  that  place  for  making  them. "  t 
Even  the  Maeatse  and  Caledonians  were  not 
strangers  to  the  art  of  working  brass.  For  we 
are  told  by  Dio  Nicaeus,  "  That  they  had  a 
round  ball  of  brass  like  an  apple,  at  the  end 
of  their  spears,  with  which  they  made  a  great 
"  noise,  and  endeavoured  to  frighten  their  ene- 
"  mies'  horses.  "  t 
iron.  Though  iron  is  the  most  necessary  and  useful 

of  all  metals,  and  its  ore  is  most  abundant  and 
universally  diffused,  yet  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing and  working  it  hath  been  the  occa- 
sion that  many  nations  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  several  other  metals  long  before  they  had 
any  knowledge  of  iron.  §  This  was  certainly 
the  case  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they  made 
their  tools  and  arms  of copper ;  which  they  would 
not  have  done  if  they  had  been  in  possession  of 
iron,  which  is  so  much  litter  for  these  purposes. 

*  Lelancl's  Itinerary,  v.  1.  p.  117.      Rowland's  Mona  Antiq.  p.  86. 
in  note, 
f  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  283,  284. 
|   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicseo  in  Vita  Severi. 
§  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  157. 
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At  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  iron 
seems  to  have  been  but  lately  introduced  into 
this  island,  and  was  then  so  scarce  and  rare  a 
commodity,  that  the  Britons  made  their  money, 
and  their  trinkets  for  adorning  their  persons,  of 
that  metal.  *  But  the  utility  of  iron  in  agricul- 
ture, and  all  the  other  arts,  is  so  great,  that  when 
it  is  once  discovered,  it  soon  becomes  common 
and  plentiful  in  every  country;  as  it  did  in  Bri- 
tain, especially  after  the  Romans  had  established 
their  imperial  founderies  for  making  iron,  and 
their  noble  forges  for  manufacturing  arms,  tools, 
and  utensils  of  all  kinds,  t 

When  the  Romans  first  invaded  this  island,  it  ?0,d  aml 

silver 

was  not  known  that  it  afforded  either  of  the  two 
precious  metals  of  silver  or  gold.  This  appears 
from  the  silence  of  Caesar,  and  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Trebatius  and  Quintus  Cicero,  who  ac- 
companied him  in  his  British  expeditions,  t 
But  these  metals  seem  to  have  been  discovered 
very  soon  after  that  period.  For  it  is  certain 
that  the  Britons  had  both  silver  and  gold,  and 
understood  the  art  of  working  them,  before  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Claudius. 
This  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
who  tells  us,  "  Britain  produceth  -silver,  gold, 
"  and  other  metals,  to  reward  its  conquerors. "  II 

•  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  46. 
f  Musgrave    Belgium    Britannicum,    p.  64.      Horsley    Brit.    Itoin^ 
p.  323,  &c. 

f  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     Cic.  Epist.  1.  3.  ep.  1. 
||   Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12.     Id.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  36. 
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and  from  the  great  number  of  gold  chains  that 
were  taken  from  Caractacus,  and  carried  in  akind 
of  triumph  into  Rome.  The  arts  of  discovering, 
refining,  and  working  these  precious  metals,  had 
probably  been  brought  into  this  island  from 
Gaul,  where  they  had  long  flourished.  * 

Potters'  Vessels  of  some  kind  or  other  for  containing 
and  preserving  liquids  are  so  necessary,  that  they 
have  been  very  early  invented  in  all  countries ; 
and  as  clay  is  found  in  every  place,  is  easily 
moulded  into  any  form,  and  naturally  hardens 
in  the  sun  or  in  fire,  it  hath  been  almost  uni- 
versally used  in  making  vessels  for  these  purposes 
in  the  first  stages  of  society.  The  people  of  Bri- 
tain were  furnished  with  earthen  vessels  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  very  ancient  times ;  and  they  no 
doubt  soon  learnt  to  make  others  in  imitation  of 
them  for  their  own  use.  t  Many  urns  of  earthen 
ware,  supposed  to  have  been  the  workmanship  of 
the  ancient  Britons,  have  been  found  in  barrows 
in  different  parts  of  Britain.  $  The  Romans 
made  much  use  of  earthen  wares ;  greatly  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  them ;  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  several  of  their  great  potteries  are  still 
discernible  in  this  island.  || 

An  of  war.     Besides  those  arts  which  are  naturally  necessary 
to  mankind,  there  is  one  which  their  own  avarice, 

•  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  9.  §  27.  p.  350. 

f  Strabo,  1.  3.  sub  fin. 

\  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  236,  &c. 

I  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  265. 
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ambition,  and  other  passions,  have  rendered  no 
less  necessary.  This  is  the  art  of  war,  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  human  affairs,  is  as  indis- 
pensable as  any  of  the  arts  already  mentioned. 
That  it  is  a  real  misfortune  to  a  people  to  be 
possessed  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  and  of  all  the 
arts  which  procure  these  advantages,  if  they 
have  not  at  the  same  time  the  skill  and  courage 
to  defend  themselves  and  their  possessions,  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  unwarlike  Britons,  when 
they  were  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  affords  a 
most  convincing  proof. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  as  necessary,  so  it  hath  Antiquity 
every  where  been  as  ancient,  as  any  of  the  other 
arts.  Whenever  there  have  been  men  to  fight, 
and  any  thing  to  fight  for,  there  have  been  wars. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  first  conflicts  of  savage 
tribes  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  art.  They  de- 
fend themselves,  and  they  annoy  their  enemies, 
with  such  weapons  as  chance  presents,  and  by 
such  methods  as  their  natural  cunning  suggests, 
or  their  present  rage  inspires.  But  war  doth  not 
any  where  continue  long  in  this  artless  state. 
Life  and  victory  are  so  dear  to  mankind,  that 
they  employ  all  their  ingenuity  in  contriving  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  the  one  and 
procuring  the  other.  It  appears  from  the  history 
of  all  nations,  that  in  their  most  early  periods 
they  were  greater  proficients  in  the  art  of  war 
than  in  any  of  the  other  arts.  This  was  evidently 
the  case  of  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were 
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invaded  by  the  Romans.  Some  of  them  were 
naked,  but  none  of  them  were  unarmed.  Se- 
veral of  their  tribes  could  neither  plough,  nor 
sow,  nor  plant,  nor  build,  nor  spin,  nor  weave ; 
but  all  of  them  could  fight,  and  that  not  only 
with  much  courage,  but  also  with  considerable 
degrees  of  art.  This  fatal  but  necessary  skill 
they  had  acquired  in  those  almost  incessant  wars 
in  which  the  petty  states  of  Britain  had  long 
been  engaged  against  one  another;  and  by  this 
skill  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  long  and  glo- 
rious struggle  for  liberty,  even  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  so  far  excelled  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind in  the  dreadful  art  of  subduing  or  destroy- 
ing their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  proper  there- 
fore to  take  a  short  view  of  the  militarv  arts  of 
the  ancient  Britons  in  this  place;  their  remark- 
able customs  relating  to  war  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned.  * 
ah  were         All  the  vouns*  men  amon^  the  ancient  Bri- 

trained  to  \  °  .  ° 

war.  tons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations  (the  Dru- 

ids only  excepted),  were  trained  to  the  use  of 
arms  from  their  early  youth,  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  them  to  their  old  age,  and  were  al- 
ways ready  to  appear  when  they  were  called  by 
their  leaders  into  actual  service,  f  Their  very 
diversions  and  amusements  were  of  a  martial 
and  manly  cast,  and  contributed  greatly  to  in- 
crease their  agility,  strength,  and  courage; t  a 

»  Chap.  VII. 

f  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  29.    C.ts.  de   Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.    Cluver. 
German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  47.  p.  31?.  j  Chap.  VII. 
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circumstance  which  is  perhaps  too  much  ne- 
glected in  the  military  discipline  of  modern 
times.  Their  kings  and  great  men,  in  particu- 
lar, were  constantly  surrounded  with  a  chosen 
band  of  brave  and  noble  youths,  who  spent 
their  time  in  hunting  and  martial  sports ;  and 
were  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  embark, 
with  eagerness  and  joy,  in  any  military  expedi- 
tion. *  They  had  even  academies  in  which 
their  young  noblemen  were  instructed  in  the 
use,  and  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  of  arms.t 
By  these  and  the  like  means,  the  ancient  British 
states,  though  neither  large  nor  populous,  were 
enabled  to  bring  prodigious  multitudes  of  war- 
riors into  the  field,  all  expert  in  the  use  of  their 
arms,  and  conducted  by  brave  and  able  lead- 
ers, t 

The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  constitu- 

-,..,,.,.-,.,.        .  ...  i         n       tionofthe 

divided  into  distinct  corps,  consisting  each  ol  a  BriHsh 
certain  determinate  number  of  men,  commanded amues- 
by  officers  of  different  ranks,  like  the  Roman 
legions,  or  our  modern  regiments;  but  all  the 
warriors  of  each  particular  clan  or  family  form- 
ed a  distinct  band,  commanded  by  the  chieftain 
or  head  of  that  family.  §  This  disposition  was 
attended  with  great  advantages;  and  these  fa- 
mily-bands, united  by  the  strongest  ties  of  blood, 
and  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  fought  with  the 

*  Tacit  de  Morib.  German,  c.  13. 

\  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  30. 

f  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Vita  Neronis. 

§  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34.     Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  13G. 
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keenest  ardour  for  the  safety  of  their  fathers, 
sons,  brothers,  and  near  relations,  for  the  glory 
of  their  chief,  and  the  honour  of  their  name 
and  family.  *  All  the  several  clans  which  com- 
posed one  state  or  kingdom,  were  commanded 
in  chief  by  the  sovereign  of  that  state ;  and  when 
two  or  more  states  made  war  in  conjunction, 
the  king  of  one  of  these  states  was  chosen,  by 
common  consent,  to  be  generalissimo  of  the 
combined  army.t  Such  commanders  in  chief 
over  several  allied  kings  and  states  were  Cassi- 
belanus,  Caractacus,  Galgacus,  and  even  Boa- 
dicia  Queen  of  the  Iceni.  For  though  the  an- 
cient Britons  were  a  brave  and  fierce  people, 
they  did  not  disdain  to  fight  under  the  command 
of  a  woman,  when  she  happened  to  be  animat- 
ed with  an  heroic  spirit,  and  invested  with  so- 
vereign authority. 

The  troops  which  composed  the  armies  of  the 
ancient  Britons  were  of  three  kinds;  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  those  who  fought  from  chariots. 

The  infantry  of  the  Britons  was  by  far  the 
most  numerous  body,  and  constituted,  according 
to  Tacitus,  the  chief  strength  of  their  armies,  t 
These  troops  were  very  swift  of  foot,  excelled 
in  swimming  over  rivers,  and  passing  over  fens 
and  marshes,  which  enabled  them  to  make  sud- 


*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34. 

f  Tacit  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  35.     Ca?sar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  11. 
Vita  Agric.  c.  29.    Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicseo  in  Vita  Neronis. 
\  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12. 
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den  and  unexpected  attacks,  and  expeditious 
retreats.  *  They  were  not  incumbered  with 
much  clothing,  many  of  them  being  almost 
naked ;  having  neither  breast-plates,  helmets, 
nor  any  other  defensive  armour,  but  small  and 
light  shields  or  targets,  f  Their  offensive  arms 
were  long  and  broad  swords  without  points,  and 
designed  only  for  cutting,  which  were  slung  in 
a  belt  or  chain  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hung 
down  by  the  right  side  ;  short  and  sharp-pointed 
dirks  fixed  in  their  girdles ;  a  spear,  with  which 
they  fought  sometimes  hand  to  hand,  and  used 
sometimes  as  a  missile  weapon,  having  a  thong 
fixed  to  it  for  recovering  it  again  ;  and  at  the 
butt  end  a  round  ball  of  brass  filled  with  pieces 
of  metal,  to  make  a  noise  when  they  engaged 
with  cavalry,  t  Some,  instead  of  spears,  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  §  From  this  very 
short  description  it  will  appear,  that  these  troops 
were  far  from  being  contemptible  enemies. 

The    cavalry  of  the   ancient   Britons   were  Cavalry. 
mounted  on  small,  but  very  hardy,  spirited,  and 
mettlesome  horses,  which  they  managed  with 
great  dexterity.  ||     They  were  armed  with  ob- 

*  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  46.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Ner. 

f  Id.  ibid. 

$  Herodian.  ibid.  Tacit  Vita  Agric.  c.  36.  Horsley  Brit.  Rom' 
p.  195.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaao  in  Sever.  Cluver.  German.  Antiq. 
1.  1.  c.  44.     Boxhomii  Orig.  Gal.  p.  22 — 26. 

§  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  43. 

||   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Niceeo  in  Sever. 
VOL.  ir.  K 
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long  shields,  broad  swords,  and  long  spears.  * 
It  was  usual  with  the  Britons,  as  well  as  Gauls 
and  Germans,  to  dismount  and  fight  on  foot ; 
having  their  horses  so  well  trained,  that  they 
stood  firm  in  the  place  where  they  left  them,  till 
they  returned,  t     It  was  also  a  common  prac- 
tice among  all  these  nations  to  mix  an  equal 
number  of  their  swiftest  footmen  with  their  ca- 
valry;  each  footman  holding  by  a  horse's  mane, 
and  keeping  pace  with  him  in  all  his  motions,  t 
This  way  of  fighting  continued  so  long  among 
the  genuine  posterity  of  the  Caledonians,  that  it 
was  practised  by  the  Highlanders  in  the  Scots 
army  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century.  § 
chariot-         Those  who  fought  from  chariots  constituted 
the  most  remarkable  corps  in  the  armies  of  the 
ancient  Britons.     This  formidable  corps  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of  persons  of 
distinction,  and  the  very  flower  of  their  youth. 
In  the  venerable  remains  of  the  son  of  Fingal, 
Car-born  is  the  most  common  epithet  for  a  prince 
or  chieftain,  and  is  never  bostowed  on  a  person 
of  inferior  rank.  ||     As  this  singular  art  of  war 
was  almost  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
they  greatly  excelled  and  delighted  in  it,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  different  kinds  and  constructions  of  their 

•  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  48. 

t  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  2. 

J  Id.  ibid.  1.  1.  c.  48.     Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  6. 

§   Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  p.  142,  143. 

||   Poem*  of  Ossian.  passim. 
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war-chariots,  and  of  their  way  of  fighting  from 

them. 

When  we  consider  the  imperfect  state  of  some  Various 
of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  arts  in  Britain,  chariot", 
before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  in  it  wheel-carriages  of  any 
kind ;  much  less  chariots  for  state,  for  pleasure, 
and  for  war,  of  various  forms,  and  of  elegant 
and  curious  workmanship.  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  concurring  testimonies  of  many*  writ- 
ers of  the  most  unquestionable  credit,  that  there 
were  such  chariots  in  prodigious  numbers,  even 
in  the  most  remote  and  uncultivated  parts  of  this 
island,  in  these  ancient  times.  The  wheel-car- 
riages and  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons 
are  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
by  several  different  names,  particularly  the  six 
following — Benna,  Petoritum,  Currus  or  Carrus, 
Covinus,  Essedum,  Rheda.  By  each  of  these 
words,  as  some  imagine,  a  particular  kind  of  car- 
riage is  intended,  which  they  distinguish  and 
describe  in  the  following  manner : 

The  Benna  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  car-  Benna. 
riage  used  rather  for  travelling  than  for  war.  It 
contained  two  or  more  persons,  who  were  called 
Combennones,  from  their  sitting  together  in  the 
same  machine.  The  name  was  probably  derived 
from  the  British  word  Ben,  which  signifies  head 

•  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12.  36.  Cffisar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  24.  32. 
1.  5.  c.  16.  19.  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  Dio.  Cassius,  1.  60. 
Mela,  1.  3.  c.  5.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200.     Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  346. 
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or  chief;  and  these  carriages  perhaps  got  this 
appellation  from  the  high  rank  of  the  persons 
who  used  them.  * 

Fetoritum.  The  Petoritum  seems  to  have  been  a  larger 
kind  of  carriage  than  the  Benna,  and  is  thought 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  having  four  wheels  j 
as  Pedwar  in  the  British  language,  and  Peteres 
in  the  iEolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue  (which 
was  spoken  by  the  people  of  Merseilles  in  Gaul) 
signify  four,  t 

currus.  The  Carrus  or  Currus  was  the  common  cart 
or  waggon.  This  kind  of  carriage  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Britons  in  times  of  peace  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  and  merchandise,  and 
in  time  of  war  for  carrying  their  baggage  and 
wives  and  children,  who  commonly  followed 
the  armies  of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  t 

Covinus.  The  Covinus  was  a  war-chariot,  and  a  very 
terrible  instrument  of  destruction ;  being  armed 
with  sharp  scythes  and  hooks  for  cutting  and 
tearing  all  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  come  with- 
in its  reach.  This  kind  of  chariot  was  made 
very  slight,  and  had  few  or  no  men  in  it  beside 
the  charioteer ;  being  designed  to  drive  with 
great  force  and  rapidity,  and  to  do  execution 
chiefly  with  its  hooks  and  scythes.  § 

*  Boxhornii  Origines  Gallicae,  p.  26.     Sammes  Brit.  Antiq.  p.  121. 

■j-  Boxhornii  Orig.  Gal.  p.  26.     Cluver.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  56. 

\  Tacit,  do  Morib.  Germ.  c.  7. 

§   Mela,  1.  5.  c.  6.     Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  36. 
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The  Essedum  and  llheda  were  also  war-cha-  Essedum. 
riots,  probably  of  a  large  size,  and  stronger  made 
than  the  Covinus,  and  designed  for  containing 
a  charioteer  for  driving  it,  and  one  or  two  war- 
riors for  fighting.  The  far  greatest  number  of 
the  war-chariots  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  of 
this  kind.  * 

After  this  prosaic  detail,  the  following  poetical 
description  of  the  war-chariot  of  an  ancient  Bri- 
tish prince  will  not  be  disagreeable  :  "  The  car, 
9  the  car  of  battle  comes,  like  the  flame  of 
"death;  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble 
"  son  of  Semo.  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave 
"  near  a  rock ;  like  the  golden  mist  of  the 
"  heath.  Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stones, 
"  and  sparkle  like  the  sea  round  the  boat  of 
"  night.  Of  polished  yew  is  its  beam,  and  its 
"  seat  of  the  smoothest  bone.  The  sides  are  re- 
"  plenished  with  spars,  and  the  bottom  is  the 
"  footstool  of  heroes.  Before  the  right  side  of 
"  the  car  is  seen  the  snorting  horse.  Bright  are 
"  the  sides  of  the  steed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin- 
"  sifadda.  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen 
"  the  snorting  horse.  The  thin-maned,  high- 
"  headed,  strong-hoofed,  fleet-bounding  son  of 
"  the  hill :  his  name  is  Dusronnel  among  the 
"  stormy  sons  of  the  sword.  A  thousand  thongs 
bind  the  car  on  high.  Hard-polished  bits  shine 
"  in  a  wreath  of  foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright- 
studded  with  gems,  bend  on  the  stately  necks 

*    Cacs.  de  Del.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  24.32.  1.  5.  c.  16.  19. 
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"  of  the  steeds.  The  steeds  that  like  wreaths 
"  of  mist  fly  over  the  streamy  vales,  the  wild- 
"  ness  of  deer  is  in  their  course,  the  strength  of 
"  the  eagle  descending  on  her  prey.  Their 
"  noise  is  like  the  blast  of  winter  on  the  sides 
"  of  the  snow-headed  Gormal.  "  * 
Great  Besides  the  many  different  kinds  of  these  cha- 

"hariots,0  riots,  there  are  two  other  circumstances  con- 
dextStf  -cerning  them  which  are  truly  surprising,  and,  if 
of  their  they  were  not  so  well  attested,  would  appear  in- 
credible. These  are  their  prodigious  numbers, 
and  the  admirable  dexterity  with  which  they 
managed  and  conducted  them.  Caesar  acquaints 
us,  that  after  Cassibelanus  had  dismissed  all  his 
other  forces,  he  still  retained  no  fewer  than 
four  thousand  of  these  war-chariots  about  his 
person,  t  This  number  is  so  great,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  suspecting  that  it  was  magnified  a 
little  beyond  the  truth,  by  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Romans,  who  were  terribly  annoyed  by  these 
chariots.  The  same  illustrious  warrior  and  writer, 
who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every  thing  of 
this  kind,  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
dexterity  with  which  the  Britons  managed  their 
war-chariots. 

"  Their  way  of  fighting  with  their  chariots 
"  is  this :  First,  they  drive  their  chariots  on  all 
"  sides,  and  throw  their  darts;  insomuch  that, 
"  by  the  very  terror  of  the  horses,  and  noise  of 
"  the  wheels,  they  often  break  the  ranks  of  the 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  11,  12. 
f  Cass,  cle  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 
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"  enemy.  When  they  have  forced  their  way 
"  into  the  midst  of  the  cavalry,  they  quit  their 
"  chariots  and  fight  on  foot.  Meanwhile  the 
"  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and 
"  place  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  favour 
"  the  retreat  of  their  countrymen,  should  they 
"  be  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Thus,  in  ac- 
"  tion  they  perform  the  part  both  of  nimble 
"  horsemen  and  of  stable  infantry  ;  and  by  con- 
"  tinual  exercise  and  use,  have  arrived  at  that 
"  expertness,  that,  in  the  most  steep  and  difficult 
"  places,  they  can  stop  their  horses  upon  full 
"  stretch,  turn  them  which  way  they  please,  run 
"  along  the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  throw 
"  themselves  back  into  their  chariots  with  in- 
"  credible  dexterity.  "  * 

What  Caesar  here  says  concerning  the  drivers  Caesar  and 
retiring  out  of  the  combat  with  their  chariots,  corcaedT" 
may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  inconsistent  with 
what  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  "  That  the  most 
"  honourable  person  commonly  drives  the  cha- 
"  riot,  and  under  his  conduct  his  followers 
"  fight.  "  t  But  this  might  be  their  disposition 
only  while  the  chariots  were  advancing,  and  be- 
fore they  had  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy; 
and  then  the  chief  warrior  might  resign  the  reins 
to  a  person  of  inferior  note,  to  conduct  the  cha- 
riot out  of  the  battle. 

•  Css.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  33. 
f  Tacit  Vita  Agric.  c.  12, 
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Chariot- 
fighting 
continued 
long  in 
Britain. 


Want  of 
union  the 
great  mis- 
fortune of 
die  Bri- 
tons. 


War-chariots  had  been  used  by  the  people  of 
Gaul  in  former  times  ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
laid  them  aside  before  they  were  engaged  with 
the  Romans  under  Julius  Caesar.  *      For  that 
general  makes  no  mention  of  them  in  any  of  his 
battles  with  the  Gauls.     It  is  probable  there- 
fore, that,  in  Caesar's  time,  chariot-fighting  was 
known  and  practised  only  in  this  island,   and 
continued  to  be  so  until  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  longer  in  those  parts  of  it  that 
were  not  conquered.     When  we  consider  what  a 
singular  and  formidable  appearance  so  prodigious 
a  number  of  these  war-chariots,  driven  with  such 
rapidity,  and  managed  with  such  dexterity,  must 
have  made  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  though 
the  bravest  and  most  intrepid  of  mankind,  were 
so  much  disconcerted,  as  we  are  told  they  were 
by  this  way  of  fighting,  t 

Such  were  the  different  kinds  of  troops  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  their  arms,  and  their  dex- 
terity in  handling  these  arms.  In  all  these  re- 
spects they  were  so  formidable,  that  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  Latin  historians  acknow- 
ledges, that  there  was  nothing  wanting  but  union 
among  the  Britsh  states,  to  have  enabled  them 
to  defend  their  country  and  their  liberty  against 
the  Romans.  "  They  are  swayed  (says  Tacitus, 
"  speaking  of  the  Britons)  by  many  chiefs,  and 


•  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  p.  352.     Livii  Hist.  1.  10.  c.  28. 
f  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  15,  16. 
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"  rent  into  factions  and  parties,  according  to  the 
"  humours  and  passions  of  their  leaders.  Nor 
«*  against  nations  so  powerful  does  aught  so 
"  much  avail  us,  as  that  they  consult  not  in  a 
"  body  for  the  security  of  the  whole.  It  is 
"  seldom  that  two  or  three  communities  assem- 
"  ble  and  unite  to  repulse  any  public  danger 
"  threatening  to  all.  By  this  means,  while  on- 
"  ly  a  single  state  fought  at  a  time,  they  were 
"  all  subdued  one  after  another* "  * 

Colours,  standards,  and  military  ensigns  of  va-  Their 
rious  kinds,  to  distinguish  the  different  corps  in  &*" 
an  army,  and  to  animate  them  with  courage  in 
defence  of  their  insignia,  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  antiquity  in  all  countries,  f  and  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons.  The  standard 
of  Fingal,  which  was  called  the  Sun-beam,  is 
described  with  great  pomp  in  the  poems  of  Os- 
sian.  "  Baise  (cries  the  hero)  my  standards  on 
"  high — spread  them  on  Lena's  wind,  like  the 
"  flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  sound 
"  on  the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the 
"  right. "  $  Instruments  of  martial  music,  for 
rousing  the  courage  of  the  combatants,  calling 
them  to  arms,  sounding  the  charge  and  the  re- 
treat, were  of  great  antiquity  in  this  island,  as 
well  as  in  other  countries.  § 


•  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12. 

f  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  49.  p.  316. 

J  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  57.     Id.  ibid.  v.  1.  p.  4.  v.  2.  p.  72. 

§  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  49.  p.  318.     Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2. 
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Military  The  princes  and  generals  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
o? XVri-  tons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  destitute  of  the 
rais.Sene°  s^^  °f  conducting  and  commanding  armies,  or 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  or  practice  of  any 
part  of  their  duty.  In  drawing  up  their  troops 
in  order  of  battle,  they  commonly  placed  their 
infantry  in  the  centre,  in  several  lines,  and  in 
distinct  corps,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ; 
and  as  they  chose  the  ascent  of  a  hill  for  the 
field  of  battle,  all  these  lines  were  seen  by  the 
enemy,  and  made  a  formidable  appearance,  ris- 
ing one  above  another.  *  Each  of  these  dis- 
tinct corps  consisted  of  the  warriors  of  one  clan, 
commanded  by  its  own  chieftain,  t  These 
bodies  of  infantry  were  commonly  formed  each 
in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  presenting  its  sharpest 
point  to  the  enemy;  and  they  were  so  disposed 
that  they  could  readily  support  and  relieve  one 
another,  t  The  cavalry  and  chariots  were 
placed  on  the  wings,  or  in  small  flying  parties 
along  the  front  of  the  army,  to  skirmish  with 
the  enemy  and  begin  the  action.  §  In  the  rear, 
and  on  the  flanks,  they  placed  their  waggons, 
with  their  mothers,  wives,  and  children  in  them; 
both  to  serve  as  a  fortification  to  prevent  their 
being  attacked  in  these  parts,  and  to  inflame 
their  courage  by  the  presence  of  persons  who 

*  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  36,  37.     Annal.  1. 12.  c.  S3,  34. 

f  Ibid.  c.  34. 

|  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  50.  p.  321. 

§  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  37. 
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were  so  dear  to  them,  and  whose  safety  depended 
on  their  bravery.  *  When  the  army  was  formed 
and  ready  to  engage,  the  commander  in  chief 
rode  along  the  line  in  a  war-chariot,  animating 
the  troops  by  such  speeches  as  were  most  likely 
to  rouse  their  courage  and  exasperate  them  a- 
gainst  their  enemies  j  while  the  chieftain  of  each 
particular  clan  harangued  his  followers  to  the 
same  purpose,  t  To  these  speeches  of  their  lead- 
ers the  troops  replied  with  loud  and  dreadful 
cries  to  express  their  own  alacrity,  and  to  strike 
terror  into  the  adverse  army ;  and  the  signal  of 
battle  being  given,  they  rushed  forward  to  the 
charge  with  great  impetuosity,  shouting  and 
singing  their  war-songs,  t 

Some  of  the  British  princes  discovered  very  Military 
great  abilities  in  the  command  of  armies  and  the s  ra  agei 
conduct  of  a  war.  Cassibelanus,  Caractacus, 
Galgacus,  and  others,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  Roman  historians,  formed  several  plans 
of  operations,  and  contrived  stratagems  and 
surprises  which  would  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  renowned  commanders  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  In  particular  they  observe,  that  they 
chose  their  ground  for  fighting  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  availed  themselves,  on  all  occasions, 
of  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  in  the 

*   Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  50.  p.  322. 

f  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34.     Vita  Agric.  c.  30,  31,  32.     Xiphilin.  ex 
Dione  in  Nerone. 

\  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c. 33.     Ossian's  Poems,  v.  l.p.  56. 
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best  manner.  *  It  cannot  however  be  denied, 
that  the  Britons  of  those  times  were  much  fitter 
for  skirmishes,  surprises,  and  an  irregular  kind  of 
war,  than  for  fighting  pitched  battles.  In  the 
former,  they  were  often  successful  against  the 
Romans  ;  in  the  latter,  they  were  never  able  to 
resist  the  steady  valour  and  the  superior  arms 
and  discipline  of  that  victorious  people. 
Fortifica-  It  must  likewise  be  confessed  that  there  was 
auadTof  one  Part  of  the  military  art  of  which  the  ancient 
places.  Britons  had  very  little  knowledge.  This  was  the 
art  of  fortifying,  defending,  and  attacking  cas- 
tles, towns,  and  cities.  Their  strongest  places 
were  surrounded  only  with  a  slight  ditch  and  a 
rampart  of  earth,  and  some  of  them  with  nothing 
but  felled  trees,  t  They  seldom  threw  up  any 
intrenchments  about  their  camps,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  had  no  other  defence  but  their  carts 
and  waggons  placed  in  a  circle  around  them,  t 
As  the  Britons  of  these  times  delighted  to  live, 
so  they  chose  to  fight,  in  the  open  fields.  Their 
impatient  courage,  and  their  aversion  to  labour, 
made  them  unable  to  endure  the  delays  and  fa- 
tigues of  defending  or  besieging  strong  places ; 
and  they  often  reproached  the  Romans  with 
cowardice,  for  raising  such  solid  works  about 
their  camps  and  stations.  § 

•  Ca:s.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c  32. 1.  5.  c.  22.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  33. 
Vita  Agric.  c.  25,  26. 

f  Cacs.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  9.  21. 

i  Vcgetius,  1.3.  c.  10. 

§  See  Boadieea's  famous  3pccch  to  her  anwy  in  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  i* 
ketone. 
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The  art  of  war  had  a  different  fate  from  all  Military 
the  other  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons,  after  0? °tL  Bn- 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans.  They  were  cwtfter 
greatly  improved  both  in  the  theory  and  prac-  ^  ^JJ"1 
tice  of  the  other  arts  ;  but  lost  all  their  military 
skill,  and  all  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
by  that  event.  For  it  was  the  constant  policy 
of  the  Romans,  to  deprive  all  those  nations  whom 
they  subdued  of  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  ac- 
custom them  to  a  soft  and  effeminate  way  of  life, 
that  they  might  neither  have  the  ability,  nor 
even  the  inclination,  to  shake  off  their  yoke. 
This  policy  they  practised  so  effectually  in  this 
island,  that  the  provincial  Britons,  in  a  little 
time,  degenerated  from  a  race  of  brave  un- 
daunted warriors,  into  a  generation  of  effemi- 
nate and  helpless  cowards.  As  long  as  they 
lived  in  profound  security  under  the  protection 
of  their  conquerors,  they  fancied  themselves  per- 
fectly happy,  and  were  insensible  of  the  grievous 
loss  which  they  had  sustained.  But  when  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  protectors,  and  left  to 
themselves,  they  were  soon  convinced  by  the 
miseries  in  which  they  were  involved,  "  that 
"  no  improvements  in  arts,  nor  increase  of  wealth, 
"  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  national  spirit, 
"  and  the  power  of  self-defence. "  * 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  ne- 
cessary arts  in  this  island  before  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Romans  j  and  such  the  changes  that  were 

*   Gildw  Hist.  e.  U,  12,  &c. 
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made  in  them  bv  that  event.     It  is  now  time  to 
proceed  to  take  a  short  view  of  the  state  of  the 
line  or  pleasing  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  poe- 
try, and  music,  in  the  same  period. 
The  pleas-      When  we  consider  the  rude  imperfect  state  of 
Sfntasdie  some  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  arts  inBri- 
necessary    ta-      |3efore  ft  was  invaded  bv  the  Romans,  we 

may  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  fine  and  plea- 
sins;  arts,  which  administer  onlv  to  amusement, 
were  quite  unknown  in  this  country  in  these  an- 
cient times.  For  it  seems  to  be  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  mankind  would  not  engage  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasures  until  they  had  provided  ne- 
cessaries; nor  begin  to  cultivate  the  fine  and  or- 
namental arts,  before  they  had  brought  the  use- 
ful ones  to  some  good  degree  of  perfection.  In 
a  word,  we  may  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  until  men 
were  commodiously  lodged,  comfortably  clothed, 
and  plentifully  fed,  they  would  neither  have  lei- 
sure nor  inclination  to  amuse  themselves  with 
sculpture  and  painting,  nor  to  divert  themselves 
with  poetry  and  music.  But  all  these  fine  reason- 
ings are  contradicted  by  experience,  and  the 
ancient  history  of  all  nations.  From  thence  it 
appears,  that  the  merely  pleasing  arts  were  culti- 
vated as  early  and  as  eagerly  in  every  country  as 
those  which  are  most  necessary;  and  that  man- 
kind every  where  began  as  soon  to  seek  the  means 
of  amusement  as  of  subsistence.  *    The  ancient 

•  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  p.  161.     Mceurs  des  Sauvages, 
1.2.  p.  44. 
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inhabitants  of  this  island  did  not  differ  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  this  respect ;  and  when  we 
look  attentively  into  the  few  remaining  monu- 
ments of  their  history,  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  they  applied  to  some  of  the  pleasing  arts 
with  the  greatest  fondness,  and  with  no  incon- 
siderable success. 

It  hath  been  often  and  justly  observed,  that  imitative 
mankind  have  naturally  a  taste  for  imitation ;  JS«d.ni" 
and  that  from  this  taste  some  of  their  most  in- 
nocent pleasures  and  amusements,  and  the  arts 
which  administer  to  them,  are  derived.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  two  imitative  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting;  the  one  of  which  exhibits  a  solid,  and 
the  other  a  superficial,  imitation  of  material  ob- 
jects. As  these  two  arts  proceed  from  a  natural 
propensity  which  exerts  itself  with  a  surprising 
energy  in  some  persons  without  any  instruction, 
they  are,  and  always  have  been,  very  universal, 
and  some  traces  of  them  may  be  discovered 
among  the  most  savage  and  uncultivated  na- 
tions. *  We  have  good  reason,  therefore,  to 
believe  in  general,  that  these  arts  were  practised 
by  the  ancient  Britons  before  they  were  subdued 
and  instructed  by  the  Romans;  but  as  we  have 
no  remaining  monuments  to  prove  that  they  had 
any  remarkable  genius  for  them,  or  had  made 
any  distinguished  progress  in  them,  a  very  short 
view  of  them  will  be  sufficient,  that  we  may 

•  Voyage  de  J.  de  Lery,  p.  277.     Lescarbot.  Hist,  de  Nouvel  France, 
p.  692. 
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have  room  to  consider  at  a  great  length  the 
other  two  pleasing  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  in 
which  we  know  they  greatly  delighted  and  ex- 
celled. 
Sculpture.       The  idea  of  forming  images  of  men  and  other 
animals  of  clay,  wax,  and  other  soft  substances, 
which  are  easily  moulded  into  any  form,  is  so 
natural  and  obvious,  that  the  practice  of  it  hath 
been  very  ancient  and  universal.  *     We  have 
seen  already  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  not 
unacquainted  with  the  useful  part  of  the  potter's 
art;  it  is  therefore  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
some  of  them,  who  had  a  strong  taste  for  imita- 
tion, would  make  little  images,  or  figures  of  men 
and  other  creatures,  of  clay,  and  harden  them 
as  they  did  their  earthen  ware.     To  this  they 
would  be  prompted  by  their  natural  taste,  their 
desire  of  displaying  their  ingenuity,  and  of  amus- 
ing themselves  and  others,  t     When  they  had 
arrived  at  some  dexterity  at  working  in  wood, 
they  began  to  adorn  these  works  with  various 
figures,  particularly  their  war-chariots,    which 
were  curiously  carved,  and  on  which  they  lavished 
all  their  art.  t     As  the  ancient  Britons  excelled 
in  wicker-works,  and  their  baskets  were  sent  to 
Rome,  where  they  were  much  admired ;  so  they 
employed  this  art  in  forming  works  of  imita- 
tion. §     For  we  have  not  the  least  reason  to 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  Aits  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  165. 

f  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  55.  c.  12. 

J  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  11. 

§  Musgrave  Belgium  Brttannicum,  p.  166]  167. 
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doubt,  but  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  made 
those  huge  colossal  images  of  wicker,  describ- 
ed by  Caesar,  for  the  horrid  purpose  of  human 
sacrifices.  *  We  are  quite  ignorant  whether 
the  ancient  Britons  understood  or  practised  the 
arts  of  casting  figures  of  metals,  or  of  cutting 
them  on  stones,  nothing  of  this  kind  which  can 
with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  them  being  now 
extant.  For  that  human  figure  which  is  cut  on 
the  face  of  a  rock  at  Risingham  in  Northum- 
berland, though  it  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
British  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  work, 
is  unquestionably  Roman,  t  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  they  were  unpractised  in  these  arts,  and 
that  they  were  restrained  from  the  cultivation  of 
them  by  the  principles  of  their  religion,  which 
prohibited  the  use  of  statues  and  images  in  their 
temples,  t  In  the  description  which  is  given 
by  Tacitus  of  the  destruction  of  the  Druids  in 
the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  with  their  groves,  altars, 
and  sacred  fires,  there  is  not  the  least  hint  of  any 
statues  or  images  of  their  gods.  §  Caesar  in- 
deed observes,  that  the  Gauls  had  many  statues 
in  their  temples,  particularly  of  Mercury.  |j 
But  this  was  probably  an  innovation  to  which 
the  Britons  were  strangers  before  the  Roman 
invasion. 

*  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  16. 
f  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  239. 
J  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  p.  120, 
§  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  50. 
||   Casar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.6.  c.  17. 
VOL.  II.  L 
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maining. 


After  the  authority  of  the  Druids  was  de- 
stroyed, and  that  of  the  Romans  established,  the 
use  of  statues  was  effectually  introduced  into  the 
temples,  and  public  and  private  houses  in  this 
island.  For  the  Romans  were  at  that  period  so 
extravagantly  fond  of  statues,  that  Rome  was  in 
a  manner  peopled  with  them ;  and  they  abound- 
ed in  all  the  great  cities  of  their  empire.  *  When 
Roman  colonies,  towns  and  stations,  were  built 
in  Britain,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  were 
adorned,  or  rather  crowded  (according  to  the 
custom  of  that  people)  with  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  other  great  men.  To  provide  all 
these  statues  for  adoration  and  ornament,  col- 
leges or  corporations  of  statuaries  were  esta- 
blished in  many  places  of  the  empire,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Britain,  t 

Of  all  that  prodigious  multitude  of  statues 
with  which  the  Roman  temples,  and  other  public 
and  private  buildings  in  this  island,  were  adorn- 
ed, there  are  very  few  now  remaining;  and  these 
few  mutilated  and  of  little  value.  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  of  those  which  had  been  the  objects 
of  idolatrous  worship ;  which  were  either  broke 
in  pieces,  or  neglected  and  left  exposed  to  all 
injuries.  "  The  Deities  (says  Gildas)  of  the  Bri- 
"  tons,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
"  or  rather  the  devils  which  they  worshipped, 
"  almost  exceeded  those  of  Egypt  in  number : 


*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  35.  c.  12. 
f  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  542. 
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"  some  of  whose  statues  we  still  see  both  with- 
" in  and  without  the  walls  of  their  deserted 
"  temples.'*  *  The  Romans,  at  their  departure, 
probably  carried  off  some  of  those  pieces  of 
sculpture  that  were  most  admired ;  and  great 
numbers  of  them,  together  with  the  edifices 
which  they  adorned,  were  destroyed  by  the  Scots 
and  Picts  in  their  incursions,  and  by  the  Saxons 
in  their  long  wars.  The  few  pieces  which  have 
escaped  all  these  accidents  and  the  injuries  of 
time,  and  are  now  preserved  with  care  in  the 
repositories  of  the  curious,  are  chiefly  figures  cut 
on  altars,  and  other  stones,  in  Basso  and  Alto 
Relievo,  f  Some  of  these  are  in  a  fine  and  deli- 
cate taste ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  them 
plainly  indicate  that  the  sculptor's  art  was  on  the 
decline  when  they  were  cut. 

Painting  is  another  of  the  pleasing  and  imita-  Painting 

■  i-i  i.      •  -Li      i!-  of  their 

tive  arts,  which  represents  visible  objects  on  bodies. 

smooth  surfaces,  by  lines  and  colours.  Some 
rude  beginnings  of  this  art  have  been  discovered 
among  the  most  savage  nations ;  t  and  the  first 
essays  of  it  were  certainly  very  ancient  in  this 
island.  There  is  not  any  one  circumstance  relat- 
ing to  the  ancient  Britons  which  is  better  attested, 
or  more  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  than  that  of  their  body-painting.  II 

*  Gildae  Hist.  c.  2. 

f  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.  b.2.  c.  1,  2. 

\  Voyage  de  J.  Lery,  p.  277.     Moeurs  de  Sauvages,  1.  2.  p.  44. 

||  CEesar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c.  14.  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  11.  Pomp. 
Mela,  1.  3.  c.  6.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.  1.  Solin.  c.  35.  Hero- 
dian.  1.  3.   c.  47.      Isidor.  Orig.  1.  19.  c.  25. 
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Caesar  and  Pliny  speak  of  this  painting  as  con- 
sisting of  one  uniform  colour,  spread  over  the 
whole  body.  "  All  the  Britons  in  general  stain 
"  themselves  with  woad,  which  makes  their 
"  skins  of  a  blue  colour.  The  British  women, 
"  both  married  and  unmarried,  besmear  their 
"  whole  bodies  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  called 
"  Glastum  (woad,)  and  so  appear  quite  naked  at 
"  some  of  their  religious  solemnities,  resembling 
"  ^Ethiopians  in  colour. ■■  *  This  operation  of 
rubbing  or  besmearing  the  whole  body  with  the 
juice  of  one  herb,  is  so  simple,  that  it  hardly 
deserves  the  name  of  art.  But  other  writers  re- 
present this  body-painting  of  the  ancient  Britons 
as  performed  in  a  more  artificial  manner,  and 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  figures  of  beasts,  birds, 
trees,  herbs,  and  other  things,  drawn  on  the 
skin,  or  on  the  above  colour  as  a  ground.  "  The 
"  Britons  draw  upon  their  naked  bodies  the 
"  figures  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  they 
'*  esteem  so  great  an  ornament,  that  they  wear 
"  no  clothes,  that  these  figures  may  be  exposed 
"  to  view."  t  We  learn  from  other  authors,  that 
this  body-painting  was  a  distinct  trade  or  profes- 
sion in  those  times;  and  that  these  artistsbegan 
their  work,  by  making  the  intended  figures  upon 
the  skin  with  the  punctures  of  sharp  needles,  that 
it  might  imbibe  and  retain  the  colouring  mat- 
ter. %    This  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  painful 

*  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.5.  c.  14.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  22.  c.  1. 
f  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 
}  Solinus,  1.  55.  sub.  fin. 
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operation ;  and  those  were  esteemed  the  bravest 
fellows  who  bore  it  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
who  received  the  deepest  punctures,  and  imbib- 
ed the  greatest  quantity  of  paint.  *  When  these 
figures  were  made  on  the  body  in  childhood,  as 
they  commonly  were,  they  grew  and  enlarged 
with  it,  and  continued  upon  it  through  life,  t 
Persons  of  inferior  rank  had  but  a  few  of  these 
figures,  of  a  small  size,  and  coarse  workmanship, 
painted  on  their  bodies ;  but  those  of  better  fa- 
milies had  them  in  greater  numbers,  of  larger 
dimensions,  and  more  elegantly  executed,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  degrees  of  nobility,  t 
"  The  name  of  the  Picts  corresponds  very  well 
with  the  appearance  of  their  bodies.  For 
they  squeeze  the  juice  of  certain  herbs  into 
"  figures  made  on  their  bodies  with  the  points 
**  of  needles ;  and  so  carry  the  badges  of  their 
M  nobility  on  their  spotted  skins. "  §  As  both 
sexes  painted,  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  British  ladies  would  not  be  sparing  of  these 
fine  figures  on  their  bodies,  which  were  at  once 
esteemed  so  honourable  and  ornamental.  "  Have 
"  you  not  seen  in  Thrace  (where  this  practice  of 
"  body-painting  prevailed)  many  ladies  of  high 
"  rank  having  their  bodies  almost  covered  with 
"  figures  ?  Those  who  are  most  honourable, 
ct  and  descended  of  the  best  families,  have  the 

•  Solinus,  1.  35.  sub  fin. 

f  Id.  ibid.  Claudian.  de  Bello  Getico,  T.  435. 

}   Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  31.  c.  3. 

§  Isidor.  Orig.  1.  29.  c.  23. 
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"  greatest  number  and  variety  of  these  figures."  * 
Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  several 
royal  and  noble  families  derived  their  family 
names  from  those  animals  and  other  things 
which  their  ancestors  had  painted  on  their  bo- 
dies. 
Painting  In  proportion  as  clothes  came  into  use  among 
shidds.  the  ancient  Britons,  this  practice  of  body-paint- 
ing declined ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  com- 
pletely clothed,  it  was  wholly  laid  aside.  But 
the  art  of  painting  did  not  suffer  any  thing  by 
that  change.  For  in  order  to  preserve  their 
family  distinctions,  and  the  ancient  badges  of 
their  nobility,  they  then  painted  the  same  figures 
of  various  animals  and  other  things  on  their 
shields,  which  they  had  formerly  painted  on 
their  bodies,  t  The  art  of  painting  even  gra- 
dually improved ;  and  those  figures  which  had 
been  painted  of  one  colour  only  on  their  bodies, 
were  painted  of  various  colours,  in  imitation  of 
life,  on  their  shields,  t  The  Gauls  had  made 
still  greater  progress  than  the  Britons  or  Ger- 
mans in  this  art  of  adorning  their  shields ;  for 
some  of  their  greatest  men  had  these  figures  of 
animals  cast  in  brass  and  inlaid,  which  made 
them  serve  for  a  further  security  to  their  persons, 
as  well  as  for  badges  of  their  nobility.  § 

*  Dio.  Chrysost.  Orat.  14.  p.  255,  254.     Telloutier  Ilistoire  de  Celtes, 
.  1.  p.  294. 
f   Cluver.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  44.  p.  292. 
|  Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  c.  6. 
§   Died.  Skill.  1.  5.  §  30.  p.  555. 
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Whatever  skill  the  ancient  Britons  had  acquired  Painting 
in  the  art  of  painting  before  they  were  subdued  SJJJtfJ? 
by  the  Romans,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  ^°m*"st 
that  they  were  much  improved  in  it  by  the  in- 
structions and  example  of  these  ingenious  con- 
querors ;  who,  at  that  period,  greatly  delighted 
and  excelled  in  that  art.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
of  the  35th  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  early  the 
art  of  painting  was  introduced  into  Rome ;  how 
eagerly  and  successfully  it  was  cultivated  there, 
not  only  by  professed  artists,  but  even  by  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  that  republic ; 
and  how  greatly  all  who  excelled  in  it  were  en- 
couraged. *  By  these  means  the  art  of  painting, 
in  all  its  branches,  was  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion :  and  not  only  the  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings  at  Rome,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, had  their  walls  and  ceilings  painted  in 
the  most  exquisite  manner  j  but  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  wealthy  Romans  were  adorned  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  pictures,  t  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  people  of 
Britain,  who  were  not  destitute  of  a  natural  taste 
for  painting,  could  behold  so  many  beautiful 
pictures,  and  observe  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  executed,  without  making  improvements 
in  this  art.  It  is  very  probable  that  among  the 
great  multitude  of  artificers  carried  out  of  Britain 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  55.  c.  5,  4. 
f  Ibid.  1.  55.  c.  7. 
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A.  D.  296,  by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  to  assist 
in  building  and  adorning  his  favourite  city  of 
Autun,  there  were  sculptors  and  painters,  as 
well  as  architects.  # 
Poetry.  There  is  not  any  one  circumstance  in  the  his- 

tory of  the  ancient  Britons  more  surprising  than 
that  of  their  early  and  admirable  taste  for  poetry. 
This  taste  (which  they  had  in  common  with  the 
other  Celtic  nations)  exerted  itself  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous manner,  long  before  they  had  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  most  necessary 
arts,  t  At  a  time  when  they  were  almost  naked, 
and  without  tolerable  lodgings ;  when  they 
chiefly  depended  on  what  they  catched  in  hunt- 
ing for  their  subsistence,  they  composed  the 
most  sublime  and  beautiful  poems,  of  various 
kinds,  on  many  different  subjects,  t 
Origin  of  It  hath  been  often  inquired,  what  it  was  that 
poetry.  macie  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  ancient  na- 
tions, begin  so  early,  and  delight  so  much  to 
express  themselves  in  the  lofty  and  figurative 
language  of  poetry,  rather  than  in  the  plain  and 
easy  style  of  prose.  To  this,  some  have  imagin- 
ed, they  were  prompted  by  the  ardour  of  their 
devout  affections,  the  warmth  of  their  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  this,  their  first  poetical  compo- 
sitions were  sacred  hymns  to  the  honour  of  the 

*  Eumen.  Panegyr.  8. 

f  Pelloutier  Histoire  des  Celtes,  1.  2.  c.  10. 

J  Poems  of  Ossian,  2  vols.    London,  1762,  1765. 
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Deity.  #  Others  have  supposed  that  poetry  was 
the  child  of  love  ;  and  that  the  beauties  of  the 
fair  sex  were  the  subjects  of  the  most  ancient 
poems ;  while  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  love  of  fame,  and  a  passionate  desire  of  paint- 
ing their  own  great  actions,  or  those  of  their 
princes  and  patrons  in  the  strongest  colours,  in- 
spired the  first  poets,  f  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  these  and  all  the  other  passions  of  the  human 
heart,  when  they  are  very  much  inflamed,  are 
apt  to  break  out  in  bold,  daring,  and,  if  you 
please,  poetical  expressions ;  but  they  are  no  less 
apt  to  disdain  the  restraints  of  harmony,  rhyme, 
and  measure,  and  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  re- 
gular composition.  Besides,  though  we  should 
allow  that  the  ardour  of  their  various  passions 
(which  are  subject  to  few  restraints  in  the  first 
stages  of  society)  inspired  their  sacred  hymns, 
their  love  sonnets,  their  flattering  panegyrics, 
their  biting  satires,  and  their  mournful  elegies; 
this  will  not  account  for  their  many  poetical 
compositions  on  history,  divinity,  morality,  phi- 
losophy, and  law,  in  which  passion  had  no 
share,  t  We  must  therefore  look  for  some  more 
powerful  and  universal  cause  of  this  universal 
practice  of  all  ancient  nations,  of  making  all 
their  compositions  in  verse.  This  cause  was 
probably  no  other  than  necessity,  the  mother  of 
many  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  inventions. 

*  M.  Rollin  Belles  Lcttres,  1.  1.  p.  2S9. 

f  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  342,  34J. 

J  CaBsar  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 
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Before  the  use  of  letters  and  writingis  introduced 
into  a  country,  it  is  impossible  for  any  of  its  in- 
habitants to  engage  the  public  attention  to  his 
thoughts  on  any  subject,  to  have  them  circulated 
among  his  cotemporaries,  and  transmitted  to 
posterity,  but  by  clothing  them  in  melodious 
numbers,  and  adorning  them  with  the  charms  of 
poetry.  *  This  is  the  only  thing  that  can  engage 
and  enable  men  to  commit  compositions  of  any 
length  to  their  own  memories,  or  to  teach  them  to 
their  children.  It  is  not  perhaps  naturally,  but 
it  is  certainly  morally  impossible,  that  so  long  a 
work  as  that  of  Ossian's  Poems,  for  example, 
could  have  been  preserved  through  so  many  ages, 
without  ever  having  been  committed  to  writing, 
if  it  had  been  composed  in  the  plain,  simple, 
unadorned  style  of  prose.  But  the  melodious 
sounds  of  poetry  are  so  agreeable  to  the  ear,  its 
boldflgures  and  beautiful  descriptions  so  pleasing 
to  the  imagination,  and  its  pathetic  expressions  of 
love,  joy,  grief,  terror,  and  other  passions  so  af- 
fecting to  the  heart,  that  in  a  certain  period  of 
society  it  becomes  one  of  the  chief  amusements 
of  narrative  age  to  repeat  them,  and  one  of  the 
highest  entertainments  of  ingenious  youth  to 
hear  them,  and  commit  them  to  memory. 
Various  As  these  observations  account  for  the  early  in- 

troduction, and  great  popularity  of  poetry  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  so  they  account  also  for  the 
many  different  kinds  of  their  poetical  compo- 

*  Pelloutier  Histoire  des  Celtes,  1.  2.  c.  10.  p.  384. 
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sitions.    Before  the  use  of  letters,  the  language 
on  all  important  occasions  was  poetical ;  every- 
thing that  was  intended  to  be  generally  known, 
or  long  remembered  ;  every  thing,  in  a  word, 
except  the  mere  chit-chat  of  common  conversa- 
tion, was  expressed  in  some  kind  of  verse  or  num- 
bers. *     It  was  even  long  after  the  introduction 
of  letters  into  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
probably  into  Britain,  before  any  thing  but  poe- 
try was  thought  worthy  of  being  written.     It 
may  not  therefore  be  improper  to  give  a  brief 
detail  of  some  of  the  different  kinds  of  the  poeti- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancient  Britons,  with 
short  specimens  of  a  few  of  them. 

That  they  composed  hymns  to  the  honour  of  ^™* 
their  Gods,  which  they  sung  at  their  sacrifices 
and  other  religious  solemnities,  we  have  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt,  t  For  this  was  the  uniform 
practice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations  ;  and  it  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  one  of  the  orders  of  their 
priests  to  compose  and  sing  these  sacred  hymns,  t 
We  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  none  of 
the  sacred  hymns  of  the  ancient  Britons  are  now 
extant,  since  they  were  never  committed  to  writ- 
ing, and  so  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  their 
religion  was  destroyed. 

The  speculative  principles  and  moral  precepts,  Theoiogi- 
as  well  as  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  religion  SoP'hicai, 

*  Pelloutier  Historie  des  Celtes,  1.   1.  p.  568.  384.     Isidor.  Orig, 
1.  1.  c.  27. 

f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  2.  §  47.  p.  158.     Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  2., 

*  Dr  Macpherson's  Dissertations,  p.  203.  207. 
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andjuridi-  of  the  ancient  Britons,  were  couched  in  verse  ; 

ca  poems.  ancj  constituted  a  part  of  that  extensive  poetical 
system  of  erudition,  in  which  the  Druids  in- 
structed their  disciples.  *  All  the  different  parts 
of  their  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
mathematics,  were  clothed  in  the  same  dress ; 
and  they  composed  many  long  poems,  not  only 
concerning  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Gods,  but 
also  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  world,  the  form,  magnitude,  and 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  -f-  Even 
their  laws,  and  those  of  all  the  other  ancient  na- 
tions of  Europe,  though  they  may  seem  to  be  a 
very  improper  subject  for  poetry,  were  preserved 
and  taught  in  the  same  manner.  Nay,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  things  in  which  they 
instructed  their  youth,  to  repeat  and  sing  the 
laws  of  their  country,  that  if  they  violated  them, 
they  might  not  pretend  ignorance,  t  The 
poems  which  they  composed  on  these  and  other 
subjects  relating  to  religion  and  learning,  were 
so  numerous,  that  some  of  their  youth  spent  no 
fewer  than  twenty  years  in  committing  them  to 
memory.  § 

Historical  The  history  and  annals  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  of  the  otherCeltic  nations,  werecomposedin 
verse,  and  sung  to  the  music  of  the  harp.  |]     As 

*  Ca?sar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14. 
f  Id.  ibid.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
|  Milan  Var.  Hist.  1.  2.  c.  59. 
§  Ca;s.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  14.     Mela,  1.  3.  c.  2. 
J]   Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  2.     Strabo,  1.   1.  p.  18.     M.  Mallcy, 
Introduction  al'Ilistoire  dc  Danncmarc,  p.  242. 
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soon  as  a  king  or  chieftain  had  resolved  on  a  mi- 
litary expedition,  he  made  choice  of  some  famous 
poet  or  poets  to  attend  his  person  ;  to  behold, 
record,  and  celebrate  his  great  exploits,  in  the 
most  magnificent  and  flattering  strains.  Possi- 
donius  of  Apamea  says,  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  his  history,  "  That  it  is  the  custom  of  all  the 
w  Celtic  princes,  when  they  go  to  war,  to  carry 
"  with  them  a  certain  number  of  poets,  who  eat 
"  at  their  tables,  and  sing  their  praises  to  the 
"  people,  who  gather  around  them  in  crowds. "  * 
Many  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  the  renowned 
Caledonian  bard,  are  poetical  histories  of  the 
martial  expeditions  of  his  illustrious  father  Fin- 
gal,  his  son  Oscar,  and  other  heroes,  t  From 
these  historical  songs,  the  historians  of  several 
countries  composed  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
their  respective  histories. 

Heroic  poems,  or  poems  in  praise  of  the  kings,  Heroic 
heroes,  and  great  men  of  their  country,  were  poems' 
the  favourite  works  of  the  ancient  British  bards, 
in  which  they  employed  all  their  art,  and  exerted 
all  their  genius.  "  The  bards  (says  Ammianus 
"  Marcellinus)  celebrate  the  brave  actions  of 
"  illustrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they 
"  sing  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre,  t  Two 
of  these  heroic  poems,  the  works  of  an  ancient 
British  bard,  are  still  extant,  and  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress,  and  been  illustrated 

*   Athansus,  1.  6.  c.  12. 

f  Ossian's  Poems,  passim.     Keating's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  132. 

t  Ammian.  Marcel.  I.  IS.  c.  9. 
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by  a  criticism  not  unworthy  of  such  beautiful 
and  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  *     The  pre- 
servation of  these  two  admirable  poems  through 
more  than  thirteen  centuries,  merely  by  memory 
and  tradition,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  prodi- 
gious fondness  of  the  Caledonian  Britons,  and  of 
their  posterity,  for  such  poetical  compositions. 
Satirical         Though  the  praise  of  heroes  was  the  most  fre- 
quent and  favourite  theme  of  the  ancient  British 
bards  ;  yet  they  sometimes  composed  satirical 
pieces  against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 
"  Thebards (says DiodorusSiculus)  are  excellent 
"  and  melodious  poets,  and  sing  their  poems,  in 
"  which  they  praise  some,  and  satirize  others,  to 
"  the  music  of  an  instrument  not  unlike  a  lyre."  t 
There  are  very  few  of  these  satirical  strokes  in 
the  works  of  the  humane  and  generous  Ossian, 
whose  soul  delighted  in  the  praise  of  heroes ; 
but  they  became  more  frequent  in  the  poems  of 
succeeding  bards,  which  at  length  made  them 
forfeit  the  public  esteem  and  favour  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  exposed  them  to  univer- 
sal contempt  and  hatred,  t 
War  songs      As  war  was  the  great  business  and  chief  de- 
k[ndsfferent  %nt  of  the  ancient  British  princes,  so  it  was  one 
of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  the  songs  of  their 

*  See  Fingal  and  Temora,  in  Ossian's  Works.  Dr  Blair's  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Poems  of  Ossian.  In  this  dissertation,  and  in  the  Transla- 
tor's prefaces,  the  reader  will  find  the  genuineness  of  Ossian's  Poems 
fully  established. 

■f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  5  31.  p.  354. 

J  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  112,  note  2. 
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poets.    Forit  wastheir opinion  that  martial  songs 
enlivened  war,    supported  the  yielding   fight, 
and  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  combatants.  * 
Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  bards  did  not  ap- 
prove of  war,  they  sung  such  mild  pacific  strains 
as  calmed  the  rage  of  two  hostile  armies  ready  to 
engage,  and  brought  about  a  peace.     "  They 
"  pay  a  great  regard  to  their  bards  or  poets  in 
"  the  affairs  of  peace,  but  still  greater  in  those 
"  of  war.     Sometimes,  when  two  armies  have 
".  been  standing  in  order  of  battle,  with  swords 
"  drawn  and  lances  extended,  on  the  point  of 
"  engaging  in  a  most  furious  conflict,    these 
"  poets  have  stept  in  between  them,  and  by  their 
"  sweet  persuasive  songs  have  calmed  their  fury 
"  like  that  of  wild  beasts.     Thus,  even  among 
"  these  fierce  barbarians,  rage  gave  way  to  wis- 
"  dom,  and  Mars  yielded  to  the  Muses.  "  j- 

But  the  ancient  British  bards  more  frequently  For 


in 


employed  the  power  and  influence  of  their  art  J'^f tJjf 
to  increase,  than  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  war  combat- 

ants  • 

and  the  rage  of  battle.  They  were  the  heralds 
who  proclaimed  war  and  challenged  the  enemy 
to  fight ;  and  this  harsh  office  they  performed 
in  songs.  "  I  sent  (says  Ossian)  the  bard  with 
"  songs,  to  call  the  foe  to  fight.  "  t  They 
composed  those  martial  songs  that  were  sung  by 
the  troops  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge,  to 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  56. 
f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.  p.  354. 
\  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  163. 
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rouse  their  own  courage,  and  to  strike  terror 

into  their  enemies.  *     These  songs  were  called 

Barditi,  from  their   authors   the   bards.     The 

troops  began  to  sing  these  in  a  low  key,  and, 

as  they  advanced,  they  raised  their  voices  higher 

and  higher,  until  at  last  they  uttered  the  most 

dreadful  and  terrifying  sounds,  t 

for  rousing      When  their  friends  were  pressed  hard,  and  in 

llge.cou"    danger  of  giving  way,  the  bards  endeavoured 

to  revive  their  spirits  and  courage  by  their  songs; 

of  which  the  reader  may  take  the  following  song 

of  a  famous  bard  to  a  British  hero,  when  he  was 

in  danger  of  being  overcome  by  his  enemy,  as  a 

specimen  :   "  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds. 

"  High-bounden  king  of  spears.     Strong  arm  in 

"  every  perilous  toil.     Hard  heart  that  never 

"  yields.     Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death. 

"  Cut  down  the  foe.     Be  thine  arm  like  thun- 

"  der.     Thine  eyes  like  fire.     Thy  heart  of  solid 

"  rock.     Whirl  round  thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at 

"  night,  and  lift  thy  shield  like  the  flame  of 

"  death.     Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds ! 

"  cut  down  the  foe.     Destroy — The  hero's  heart 

"  beat  high.  ",$ 

Elegiac         When  brave  and  good  princes  or  chieftains 

p06™-      fell  in  battle,  the  bards  bewailed  their  fall  in 

such  mournful  and  pathetic  strains  as  these: 

•  Tacit  de  Morib.  German,  c.  ". 

|  Id.  ibid,  Ammianus  Marcel.  1.  17.  c.  15.  This  kind  of  poem  or 
war-song,  was  called  Brosnuha  Cath,  that  is  to  say,  inspiration  to  war, 
Dr  M'Pherson's  Dissertations,  p.  221. 

\  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  l.p.  56. 
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"  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven,  and  ye  maids 
"  of  the  streamy  Loda !  Like  a  tree  they  grew 
"  on  the  hills,  and  they  have  fallen  like  the 
"  oak  of  the  desart,  when  it  lies  across  a  stream, 
"  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountain. 
"  Oscar!  chief  of  every  youth  ;  thou  seest  how 
"  they  have  fallen.  Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth 
"  renowned ;  like  them  the  song  of  bards. 
"  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  ;  but  calm 
was  Ryno,  in  the  days  of  peace — P»,est,  youngest 
of  my  sons,  rest,  O  Ryno,  on  Lena.  We  too 
"  mustbe  no  more  :  for  the  warrior  one  day  must 
"  fall.  "  *  But  such  a  noble  sense  had  these 
ancient  British  bards  of  the  dignity  of  song, 
and  of  the  sacred  laws  of  truth,  that  they 
declined  to  adorn  the  fall  of  the  greatest  princes 
with  their  lamentations,  if  they  had  been  guilty 
of  any  thing  unbecoming  heroes.  "  An  hundred 
"  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar ;  but  no 
"  song  is  raised  over  the  chief,  for  his  soul  had 
"  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  remera- 
"  bered  the  fall  of  Carmac !  What  could  they 
0  say  in  Cairbar's  praise?  "  t 

The  victories  of  their  kings  and  heroes  were  Triumphal 
celebrated  by  the  bards  in  the  most  sublime  and  songs- 
joyous  strains.  X     When  a  British  chief  returned 
from  a  successful  expedition,  he  entered  the  place 
of  his  residence  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  followed  by 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  l.p.  70. 

f  Id.  ibid.  v.  2.  p.  17. 

\   IHod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  £9.  p.  552. 
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his  troops,  and  preceded  by  all  his  bards,  sing- 
ing the  song  of  victory.  How  beautiful  is  the 
following  song  of  victory,  which  was  sung  before 
the  renowned  Fingal,  at  one  of  his  triumphant 
entries  into  Selma,  about  sun-set !  "  Hast  thou 
"  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven,  golden-haired 
"  son  of  the  sky !  The  West  hath  opened  its 
"  gates  ;  the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there.  The 
"  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty  ;  they  lift 
"  their  trembling  heads ;  they  see  thee  lovely  in 
"  thy  sleep  j  but  they  shrink  away  with  fear. 
"  Rest  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  son  I  and  let  thy 
"  return  be  with  joy. — But  let  a  thousand  lights 
"  arise  to  the  sound  of  the  harps  of  Selma :  let 
"  the  beam  spread  in  the  hall,  the  king  of  Shells 
"  is  returned !  The  strife  of  Crona  is  past,  like 
"  sounds  that  are  no  more  :  raise  the  song. 
"  O  Bards  1  the  king  is  returned  with  his 
"  fame. "  * 
Dying  So  great  was  the  fondness  of  the  ancient  Bri- 

tons for  poetry,  and  so  much  were  they  accus- 
tomed to  express  their  thoughts  on  all  great  oc- 
casions in  verse,  that  they  sometimes  composed 
verses,  and  sung  them  in  their  dying  moments,  t 
"  He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain  stream ; 
"  stretched  out  his  arm  and  said — Daughter  of 
"  Cormac-Cairbar,  thou  hast  slain  Duchomar ! 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  193,  194. 

f  Qualis  Olor  noto  positurus  littore  vitam, 

Ingemit,  et  maestis  mulcens  concentibus  auras 

Prassago  queritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 
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"  The  sword  is  cold  in  my  breast :  Morna,  I 
"  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  the  maid  : 
"  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She 
"  will  raise  my  tomb  ;  and  the  hunter  shall  see 
"  it  and  praise  me.  But  draw  the  sword  from 
"  my  breast ;  Morna,  the  steel  is  cold.  "  * 

Next  to  the  martial  feats  of  heroes,  the  charms  Love 
of  the  fair,  and  the  cares  and  joys  of  virtuous 
love,  were  the  most  frequent  and  delightful  sub- 
jects of  the  songs  of  the  ancient  British  Bards. 
Their  descriptions  of  female  beauty  are  always 
short  and  delicate;  expressive  of  the  modesty  and 
innocence  of  the  ladies'  minds,  as  well  as  of  the 
charms  of  their  persons.  "  Half  hid  in  her 
"  shady  groves,  Roscrana  raised  the  song.  Her 
"  white  hands  rose  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her 
"  blue-rolling  eyes.  She  was  like  a  spirit  of 
"  heaven  half-folded  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud.— 
"  She  rose  bright  amidst  my  troubled  soul. — 
"  Cormac  beheld  me  dark. — He  gave  the  white- 
"  bosomed  maid. — She  came  with  bending  eye, 
"  amidst  the  wandering  of  her  heavenly  looks— 
"  she  came."t  How  tender,  pure,  and  passion- 
ate are  the  following  strains  of  an  ancient  British 
chieftain ;  expressing  his  wedded  love  to  his  ab- 
sent queen!  "  O!  strike  the  harp  in  praise  of 
"  my  love,  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  Dunscaich. 
"  Strike  the  harp  in  the  praise  of  Bragela,  she 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  9. — See  the  Dying  Ode  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
in  Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry.     London,  1763. 
f  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  67,  68. 
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"  that  I  left  in  the  Isle  of  Mist,  the  spouse  of 
"  Semo's  son.  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  from 
"  the  rock  to  find  the  sails  of  Cuchullin  ? — The 
"  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and  its  white  foam 
"  shall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails.  Retire,  for  it 
"  is  night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in 
"  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feasts,  and 
"  think  of  the  times  that  are  past:  for  I  will  not 
"  return  till  the  storm  of  war  is  ceased.  O! 
*  Connal,  speak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  send  her 
"  from  my  mind,  for  lovely  with  her  raven-hair 
"  is  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of  Sorglan."* 
So  strict  was  the  connexion  between  love  and 
poetry  in  these  times,  that  their  courtships  wrere 
commonly  carried  on  in  verse;  and  what  is  now 
esteemed  an  absurdity  on  the  stage,  was  then 
acted  in  real  life.  Some  of  these  poetical  court- 
ships are  still  preserved  in  history,  and  in  the 
works  of  ancient  bards,  f 

Festal  The  ancient  British  poets  composed  songs  for 

increasing  the  mirth  of  feasts,  beguiling  the  te- 
diousness  of  journies,  and  of  labour;  and  for 
many  other  occasions. t  But  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  pursue  this  detail  any  further.  For 
every  incident  of  any  consequence,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

Beautiesof     Wehavenot  a  sufficient  number  of  these  poems, 

the  ancient  ,  r 

British      composed  by  dmerent  poets  in  this  most  ancient 

poetry. 

•  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  18. 

f  M.  Malley,  Introduction  a  l'Histoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  20?,  203. 
Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  60,  note. 

{  Pejloutier  Histoire  des  Celtes,  1.  2.  c.  9.  p.  355  to  563. 
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period,  now  extant ;  nor  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written,  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  all  their  various 
properties,  excellences,  and  defects.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  them  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and 
a  few  others,  as  they  appear  in  a  translation,  they 
were  truly  admirable,  and  abounded  in  all  the 
natural  and  genuine  beauties  of  poetry.  How 
lively  and  picturesque  are  the  descriptions  of 
Ossian,  both  of  terrible  and  amiable  objects ! 
How  full  of  dreadful  images  is  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  combat  between  an  intrepid  mortal 
and  an  aerial  being !  "  Cormar  was  the  first  of 
"  my  race.  He  sported  through  the  storms  of 
"  the  waves.  His  black  skiff  bounded  on  ocean, 
"  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blast.  A 
"  spirit  once  embroiled  the  night.  Seas  swell, 
"  and  rocks  resound.  Winds  drive  along  the 
"  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire. 
"  He  feared,  and  came  to  land :  then  blushed 
"  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rushed  again  among 
"  the  waves  to  find  the  son  of  the  wind.  Three 
"  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark ;  he  stood  with 
"  his  sword  unsheathed.  When  the  low-hung 
"  vapour  passed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head, 
"  and  searched  its  dark  womb  with  his  steel. 
"  The  son  of  the  wind  foresook  the  air.  The 
"  moon  and  stars  returned. "  *  How  beautiful 
is  the  following  description  of  the  lovely  Agen* 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  I .  p.  39. 
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decca !  "  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there ;  the 
"  sweet  voice  of  the  hill  of  Cona.  He  praised 
"  the  daughter  of  the  snow,  and  Morven's  high 
"  descended  chief.  The  daughter  of  the  snow 
"  overheard,  and  left  the  hall  of  her  secret  sigh. 
"  She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the  moon 
"  from  her  cloud  in  the  east.  Loveliness  was 
"  around  her  as  light.  Her  steps  were  like  the 
"  music  of  songs.  She  saw  the  youth,  and  loved 
"  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her 
"  blue  eye  rolled  on  him  in  secret,  and  she  blest 
"  the  chief  of  Morven."  * 
similes.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  in  which  poets  dis- 

cover the  richness  of  their  fancy,  and  greatness 
of  their  genius,  more  clearly,  than  in  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  their  similes  or  comparisons :  and 
it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  no  poets  ever  ex- 
celled the  ancient  British  bards  in  this  respect,  if 
we  may  judge  of  them  by  their  remains.  The 
poems  of  Ossian  abound  more  in  similes  than 
those  of  any  other  poet,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern ;  and  many  of  these  similes  are  not  inferior 
in  beauty  to  the  most  admired  ones  in  the  most 
celebrated  poets.  There  is  no  simile  in  Homer, 
Virgil,  or  any  other  poet,  that  hath  been  more 
universally  admired  than  the  famous  one  in  Mr 
Addison's Campaigne;  in  which  a  general, in  the 
heat  and  rage  of  battle,  is  compared  to  an  angel 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  u.  57.     Dr  Blair's  Dissertation  on  the  Poems 
of  Ossian,  p.  51  to  65. 
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riding  in  a  whirlwind  and  directing  a  storm.  * 
But  the  following  one,  in  the  works  of  Ossian, 
on  the  same  subject,  will  probably  be  thought  by 
many  still  more  poetical.  "  He  rushed  in  the 
"  sound  of  his  arms,  like  the  dreadful  spirit  of 
"  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thou- 
"  sand  storms,  and  scatters  battles  from  his 
"  eyes. "  t 

The  true  sublime,  in  sentiment  and  diction,  is  Sublime  in 

sentiment 

the  greatest  glory  or  the  greatest  poets ;  and  m  and  dic- 
this  few,  if  any,  ever  excelled  Ossian.  The  ge- 
nius, the  situation,  and  the  subjects  of  this  illus- 
trious bard,  were  all  more  favourable  to  the  sub- 
lime than  to  any  other  species  of  poetical  excel- 
lence. Ff  Accuracy  and  correctness,  artfully 
"  connected  narration,  exact  method  and  pro- 
"  portion  of  parts,  we  may  look  for  in  polished 
"  times.  The  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear 
"  to  more  advantage  in  the  midst  of  smiling 
"  scenery  and  pleasurable  themes.  But  amidst 
"  the  rude  scenes  of  nature,  amidst  rocks,  and 
"  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and  battles,  dwells 
"  the  sublime.  It  is  the  thunder  and  lightning 
"  of  genius;  it  is  the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of 

•  So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command, 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 

And,  pleas'd  the  Almighty's  order  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

Addison's  Works,  vol.  I. 
f  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  I.  p.  15 1. 
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"  art.  "  *  The  following  description  and  speech 
of  the  spirit  of  Loda,  is  one  example  of  the  true 
sublime,  out  of  many  that  might  be  given  from 
the  works  of  Ossian  :  "  A  blast  came  from  the 
"  mountain,  and  bore  on  its  wings  the  spirit  of 
"  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors, 
"  and  he  shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  ap- 
"  pear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face,  and  his  voice 
"  is  like  distant  thunder. — The  people  bend  be- 
"  fore  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
"  valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations,  and  they  va- 
"  nish:  my  nostrils  pour  the  blast  of  death.  I 
'*  come  abroad  on  the  winds:  the  tempests  are 
"  before  my  face.     The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow 

of  my  hand:  the  course  of  the  storm  is  mine. 

But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  : 
"  the  fields  of  my  rest  are  pleasant.  "  f 
Versifica-  The  ancient  poets  of  Britain,  and  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  are  said  to  have  used  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  measures,  and  many  different 
kinds  of  versification,  in  their  poetical  composi- 
tions. Olaus  Wormius  informs  us,  that  the  ancient 
Scalds,  or  poets  of  Scandinavia,  made  use  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  different  kinds  of  measure 
in  their  verses  j  t  and  a  learned  Welshman  hath 
enumerated  and  explained  many  different  modes 
of  versification  that  were  used  by  the  bards  of  his 
country,  from  the  sixth  century  downwards,  and 

*   Dr  Blair's  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  p.  68. 

f   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  199,  200. 

\  Olaus  Wormius  de  Literatura  Runica,  in  Append. 
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probably  in  more  ancient  times.  *  Many  of 
these  measures  depended  neither  on  metrical 
feet,  like  the  versification  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, nor  on  rhyme,  like  that  of  the  modern 
nations  of  Europe  ;  but  on  various  alliterations, 
and  on  the  number  and  musical  disposition  of  the 
syllables  ;  of  which  we  may  form  some  imperfect 
idea  from  our  English  blank  verse.  All  these 
different  modes  of  versification,  it  is  said,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  assist  the  memory,  inso- 
much, that  if  one  line  of  a  stanza  was  remem- 
bered, it  became  easy  to  recollect  all  the  rest,  t 
"  The  British  poetry,  as  well  as  the  language, 
"  hath  a  peculiarity  which  perhaps  no  other  lan- 
"  guage  in  the  world  hath  ;  so  that  the  British 
"  poets  in  all  ages,  and  to  this  day,  call  their 
art  Cyfrinachy  Beirdd,  i.  e.  the  secret  of  the 
poets.  Knowing  this  art  of  the  poets,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  one  word  of  the  language 
"  which  is  to  be  found  in  poetry  should  be 
"  pronounced  in  any  other  manner  than  is 
"  there  used  ;  so  that  without  a  transformation 
"  of  the  whole  language,  not  one  word  could  be 
"  altered.  *'t  Though  Olaus  Wormius  express- 
ly says,  that  the  Scalds  or  poets  of  the  North 
never  made  use  of  rhyme ;  §  and  though  the 
learned  Pelloutier  had  never  met  with  any  writer 

*  Dr  John  David   Rliy's   Cambro-Britannicse  Lingua;    Institutiones, 
London,   1592.     See  also  Lhuyd's  Archeologia  Britannica,  p.  304 — 310. 
f    Carte's  Hist,  of  England,  v.  1 .  p.  35. 
t  Mr  Lewis  Morris  apud  Carte,  ibid. 
§  Olaus  Wormius  de  Literatuia  Runica,  in  Append. 
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who  so  much  as  insinuated  that  rhyme  was  used 
by  any  of  the  Celtic  poets  ;  *  yet  it  plainly 
appears,  from  the  remains  of  Ossian,  that  this 
mode  of  versification,  which  hath  been  generally 
esteemed  a  Gothick  or  Monkish  invention,  was 
frequently  used  by  the  most  ancient  British 
bards,  t 

Having  given  this  brief  history  of  British 
poetry,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  British  poets  of  this  period, 
which  we  are  now  delineating.  These  poets 
appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  first  class  comprehending  their  sacred  poets, 
who  composed  and  sung  their  religious  hymns, 
and  were  called  in  Greek,  Eubates  ;  in  Latin, 
Vates ;  and  in  their  own  language,  Faids ;  t  the 
second  comprehending  all  their  secular  poets, 
"  who  sung  of  the  battles  of  heroes,  or  the  heav- 
"  ing  breasts  of  love, "  and  were  called  Bards.  § 
As  enough  hath  been  already  said  of  the  Faids 
in  another  place,  ||  it  only  remains  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Bards. 

The  word  Bard  being  a  primitive  noun,  neither 
derived  nor  compounded,  it  can  neither  be  traced 
to  its  root,  nor  resolved  into  its  parts.     It  signi- 

*  Pelloutier  Histoire  des  Celtes,  1.  1.  p.  360. 

f  The  original  of  the  7th  Book  of  Temora  in  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2. 
p.  228.  255.  258.  241.  244. 

\  Dr  Macpherson's  Dissertations,  p.  l!)9,  &c. 
§   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  37. 
||    See  Chap.  II. 
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fied  one  who  was  a  poet  by  his  genius  and  pro- 
fession, and  who  employed  much  of  his  time  in 
composing  and  singing  verses  on  many  various 
subjects  and  occasions.  *  The  Bards  constituted 
one  of  the  most  respected  orders  of  men  in  the 
ancient  British  states  ;  and  many  of  the  greatest 
kings,  heroes  and  nobles,  esteemed  it  an  ho- 
nour to  be  enrolled  in  this  order,  t  They  en- 
joyed, by  law  and  custom,  many  honourable  dis- 
tinctions and  valuable  privileges.  Kings  and 
princes  made  choice  of  Bards  to  be  their  bosom 
friends  and  constant  companions,  indulged  them 
with  the  greatest  familiarity,  and  gave  them  the 
most  flattering  titles,  t  Their  persons  were 
held  sacred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the  most  cruel 
and  bloody  tyrants  dared  not  to  offer  them  any 
injury.  The  cruel  Cairbar,  who  had  murdered 
the  royal  Cormac  with  his  own  hand,  durst  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  to  imprison  his  Bards.  "He 
"  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  Bards,  though 
"  his  soul  was  dark. "  §  He  was  even  bitterly 
reproached  by  his  heroic  brother  Cathmor,  for 
having  proceeded  so  far.  "  The  noble  Cathmor 
"  came — He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave  ;  he 
"  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar.  Chief 
"  of  Atha!  he  said,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my 
"  soul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  desart, 

*  Dr  Macpherson's  Dissertations,  p.  209. 

f  Dr  Brown's  Dissertation  on  Poetry  and  Musk,  p.  157,  &e. 

I  Keating's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  48. 

$  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  22. 
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"  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark.  Cairbar,  loose 
"  the  Bards  ;  they  are  the  sons  of  other  times. 
"  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in  other  years,  af- 
"  ter  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed.  "  *  The 
Bards,  as  well  as  the  Druids,  were  exempted 
from  taxes  and  military  seryices,  even  in  times 
of  the  greatest  danger  ;  and  when  they  attend- 
ed their  patrons  in  the  field,  to  record  and  ce- 
lebrate their  great  actions,  they  had  a  guard 
assigned  them  for  their  protection,  f  At  all 
festivals  and  public  assemblies,  they  were  seat- 
ed near  the  person  of  the  king  or  chieftain,  and 
sometimes  even  above  the  greatest  nobility  and 
chief  officers  of  the  court,  t  Nor  was  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Bards  less  lucrative  than  it  was 
honourable.  For,  besides  the  valuable  presents 
which  they  occasionally  received  from  their  pa- 
trons, when  they  gave  them  uncommon  plea- 
sure by  their  performances,  they  had  estates  in 
land  allotted  for  their  support.  §  Nay,  so  great 
was  the  veneration  which  the  princes  of  these 
times  entertained  for  the  persons  of  their  poets, 
and  so  highly  were  they  charmed  and  delighted 
with  their  tuneful  strains,  that  they  sometimes 
pardoned  even  their  capital  crimes  for  a  song.ll 
Bards  very  We  may  very  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  pro- 
numerous.  fessiontbat  wasat  once  so  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous, and  enjoyed  so  many  flattering  distinc- 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  22. 

f  Brown's   Dissertation,   p.  161.     Mr   Malley's  Introduction  a  1' His- 
toire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  242.  \  Id.  ibid.  p.  240. 

§   Id.  ibid.  p.  24!.     Keating's  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  152,  &c. 
[|    Pieces  of  Runic  Poetry,  London,  176j:  p-  49. 
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tions  and  desirable  immunities,  would  not  be 
deserted.     It  was  indeed  very  much  crowded  ; 
and  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Bards  in  some  countries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  are  hardly  credible.  *     We  often  read, 
in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  of  a  hundred  Bards  be- 
longing to  one  prince,  singing  and  playing  in 
concert,  for  his  entertainment,  t     Every  chief 
Bard,  who  was  called  Alla-Redan,  or  doctor  in 
poetry,  was  allowed  to  have  thirty  Bards  of  infe- 
rior note  constantly  about  his  person;  and  every 
Bard  of  the  second  rank  was  allowed  a  retinue  of 
fifteen  poetical  disciples,  t     But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Bards  of  Britain  and  Ireland  were  not  so 
numerous  in  the  period  wre  are  now  delineating, 
as  they  became  afterwards;  nor  were  they  then 
guilty  of  those  crimes  by  which  they  at  length 
forfeited  the  public  favour.  §     In  this  most  an- 
cient period,  the  British  Bards  seem  to  have  been, 
in  general,  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  wTho  me- 
rited the  honours  which  they  enjoyed. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  southern  None  of 
parts  of  this  island  had  originally  the  same  taste  of  the  pro- 
and  genius  for  poetry  with  those  of  the  north,  yet  bSs 
none  of  their  poetical  compositions  of  this  period  Preserved* 
have  been  preserved.     Nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  be  surprised  at  this.    For  after  the  provincial 
Britons  had  submitted  quietly  to  the  Roman  go- 

•   Keating's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  p.  570,  &c. 
f   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  18. 
f  Dr  Macpherson's  Dissertations,  p.  212,  215. 
§   Dr  Brown's  Dissertation,  p.  163,  &c. 
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vernment,  yielded  up  their  arms,  and  had  lost 
their  free  and  martial  spirit,  they  could  take 
little  pleasure  in  hearing  or  repeating  the  songs 
of  their  Bards,  in  honour  of  the  glorious 
achievements  of  their  brave  ancestors.  The 
Romans  too,  if  they  did  not  practise  the  same 
barbarous  policy  which  was  long  after  practised 
by  Edward  I.  of  putting  the  Bards  to  death,  would 
at  least  discourage  them,  and  discountenance  the 
repetition  of  their  poems  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons. These  sons  of  the  song  being  thus  perse- 
cuted by  their  conquerors,  and  neglected  by  their 
countrymen,  either  abandoned  their  country  or 
their  profession;  and  their  songs  being  no  longer 
heard,  were  soon  forgotten.  But  so  natural  was 
a  taste  for  poetry  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
this  island,  that  it  was  not  quite  destroyed  by 
their  long  subjection  to  the  Romans ;  but  ap- 
peared again  in  the  posterity  of  the  provincial 
Britons  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  of  this 
work)  as  soon  as  they  recovered  their  martial 
spirit,  and  became  a  brave,  free,  andindependent 
people. 
Music.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as 

of  many  other  countries,  had  at  least  as  great  a 
taste  and  fondness  for  music  as  they  had  for 
poetry.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inquire  how 
they  contracted  this  taste.  For  music  is  natural 
to  mankind,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  sing- 
ing in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries.  *     Vocal 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  S4S     Quintilian,  1.  1.  c.  ]Q. 
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music,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  feathered 
songsters  of  the  woods  and  groves,  was  here,  and 
everywhere,  more  ancient  than  instrumental.* 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  men  became 
sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  their  organs,  and 
endeavoured  to  supply  their  defects,  by  the  in- 
vention of  several  sonorous  instruments,  with  the 
music  of  which  they  accompanied  and  assisted 
their  voices  in  singing,  f  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  at  what  time,  and  by  whom,  instru- 
mental music  was  first  invented,  or  rather  intro- 
duced into  this  island  ;  though  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  it  was  long  before  it  was  invaded  by 
the  Romans. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Britons,  as  well  Poe!rv and 

*  music  were 

as  many  other  nations  of  antiquity,  had  no  idea  originally 

r.  i  111  1     united- 

of  poems  that  were  made  only  to  be  repeated, 
and  not  to  be  sung  to  the  sound  of  musical  in- 
struments. In  the  first  stages  of  society  in  all 
countries,  the  two  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  music 
seem  to  have  been  always  united ;  every  poet 
was  a  musician,  and  sung  his  own  verses  to  the 
sound  of  some  musical  instrument,  t  This  we 
are  directly  told,  by  two  writers  of  undoubted 
credit,  was  the  case  in  Gaul,  and  consequently 
in  Britain,  in  this  period.  "  The  Bards,"  says 
Diodorus  Siculus,  "  sung  their  poems  to  the 

•  At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 

Ante  fuit  multo,  quam  levia  carmina  cantu 

Concelebrare  homines  possent,  aurisque  juvare. — Lucret.  1.  5. 

f  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  545. 

\  Gerard.  Vossius  de  Art.  Poet.  p.  82.— See  Dr  Brown's  Dissertation 
on  the  Union  of  Poetrv  and  Music. 
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"  sound  of  an  instrument  not  unlike  a  lyre. "  * 
"  The  Bards  (as  we  are  informed  by  Ammianus 
"  Marcellinus)  celebrated  the  brave  actions  of 
"  illustrious  men  in  heroic  poems,  which  they 
"  sung  to  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  lyre. "  t 
This  account  of  these  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
is  confirmed  by  the  general  strain,  and  by  many 
particular  passages  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
"  Beneath  his  own  tree,  at  intervals,  each  Bard 
"  sat  down  with  his  harp.  They  raised  the 
"  song  and  touched  the  string  :  each  to  the 
"chief  he  loved. "  t  But  this  union  between 
poetry  and  music  did  not  subsist  very  long,  in 
its  greatest  strictness,  perhaps  in  any  country. 
The  musicians  soon  became  very  numerous ;  and 
those  of  them  who  had  not  a  genius  for  com- 
posing verses  of  their  own,  assisted  in  singing 
the  verses  of  others  to  the  music  of  their  harps-. 
Many  of  those  songsters,  or  parasites  (as  Athe- 
naeas  calls  them),  which  the  Celtic  princes 
carried  with  them  when  they  went  to  war,  were 
mere  musicians,  and  the  songs  which  they  sung 
were  composed  by  those  among  them  who  had  a 
poetical  genius,  and  were  called  Bards.  §  This 
partial  separation  between  poetry  and  music  had 
probably  taken  place  in  this  island  in  the  days 
of  Ossian.  For  though  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence from  the  poems  of  this  illustrious  bard, 

*   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  sec.  51.  p.  554. 
f   Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  15.  C.  9. 
f   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  112,  11$. 
§  Atbenreas,  1.  6.  c.  12. 
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that  in  his  time  all  poets  were  musicians ;  we 
have  not  the  same  evidence  that  all  musicians 
were  poets. 

As  instrumental  music  was  at  first  invented  to 
accompany  and  assist  the  voice  in  singing,  so 
it  was  long  employed  in  all  countries  to  that 
purpose  only.  *  This  was  evidently  the  case 
among  the  ancient  Britons  in  the  period  we  are 
now  considering.  Ossian,  the  sweet  voice  of 
Cona,  who  excelled  as  much  both  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  as  he  did  in  poetry,  seems  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  playing  on  an  instrument 
without  singing  at  the  same  time.  Whenever 
his  bards  touch  the  string,  they  always  raise  the 
song,  f  This  was  probably  one  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  the  music  of  the 
ancients  so  affecting,  and  enabled  it  to  pro- 
duce such  strong  emotions  of  rage,  love,  joy, 
grief,  and  other  passions  in  the  hearers,  by  con- 
veying the  pathetic  strains  of  poetry  to  their 
hearts,  in  the  most  rousing,  softening,  joyous,  or 
plaintive  sounds. 

Though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  alto-  Harp, 
gether  unacquainted  with  wind  instruments  of 
music,  yet  they  seem  to  have  delighted  chiefly  in 
the  lyre  or  harp,  t  This  instrument  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  Scythians,  and  was 
much  used  by  all  the  Celtic  nations.  §     At  first 

*  Mr  Rollin's  History  of  the  Arts,  c.  6. 

f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  31.     Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  51.  c.  9. 

\  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  passim. 

§  Pelloutier  Hist,  dea  Celt.  e.  9".  p.  360.    Note  30. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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it  had  only  four  or  five  strings,  or  thongs,  made 
of  an  ox's  skin,  and  was  played  upon  with  a 
plectrum  made  of  the  jaw-bone  of  a  goat.  * 
But  the  construction  of  this  instrument  was  gra- 
dually improved,  and  the  number  of  its  strings 
increased;  though  we  do  not  know  with  cer- 
tainty of  what  number  of  strings  the  ancient 
British  harp  consisted.  They  played  upon  it  with 
their  fingers,  and  not  with  a  plectrum,  t 
Music  The  ancient  Britons  of  this  period  certainly 

natural,  sung  and  played  by  the  ear ;  and  their  tunes,  as 
well  as  their  poems,  were  handed  down  from  one 
age  to  another ;  the  author  of  each  poem  com- 
posing its  music,  which  was  taught  at  the  same 
time  with  the  poem.  This  music,  like  that  of 
other  ancient  nations,  was  in  general  simple  and 
natural,  suited  to  the  subject  of  the  song  or 
poem  for  which  it  was  composed ;  which  made 
it  more  affecting  than  the  more  artificial,  but 
less  natural  music  of  later  ages,  t 

•  Pelloutier  Hist,  des  Celt.  c.  9.  p.  560.     Note  50. 
|  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  67.  last  line. 
\  Mr  Rollin's  Hist,  of  Arts,  c.  6.  §  3. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE,  COIN,  AND  SHIPPING  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IT  BY 
THE  ROMANS  UNDER  JULIUS  CAESAR,  A.  A.  C.  55,  to 
THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  SAXONS,  A.  D.  449. 

1  he  innumerable  advantages  of  commerce  are  importance 
so  sensibly  felt  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  meS" 
happy  island,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  hiStory* 
enter  upon  a  formal  proof  of  its  great  import- 
ance, or  to  make  any  apology  for  admitting  it 
to  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  country.     This 
is  a  distinction  to  which  it  is  well  entitled,  and 
from  which  it  hath  been  too  long  excluded. 

It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  discern  the  first  be-  Antiquity 
ginnings  of  the  British  commerce,  as  it  was  to  merce. 

N  2 
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discover  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  For  as  the 
greatest  rivers  sometimes  flow  from  the  smallest 
fountains,  so  the  most  extensive  commerce  some- 
times proceeds  from  the  most  trifling  and  im- 
perceptible beginnings.  The  truth  is,  that  com- 
merce of  some  kind,  and  in  some  degree,  hath 
been  coeval  with  society,  and  the  distinction  of 
property,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  *  As  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  were  formed 
into  societies,  under  any  kind  of  government, 
and  had  any  thing  that  they  could  call  their 
own,  they  were  prompted  by  necessity,  conve- 
niency,  or  fancy,  to  make  frequent  exchanges 
among  themselves  of  one  thing  for  another. 

Thus,  in  the  very  first  stage  of  society,  the 
hunter  who  had  caught  more  game  than  he 
needed,  or  could  use,  willingly  gave  apart  of  it 
for  a  share  of  the  herbs  or  fruits  which  another 
had  gathered.  This  kind  of  commerce  was  cer- 
tainly carried  on  in  this  island  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  inhabited. 
Gradual        When  the  people  of  any  country  proceed  from 

increase  of     .  ..  t  i'h  i 

commerce  the  savage  to  the  pastoral  lire,  as  their  properties 
^fbarten7  become  more  various  and  valuable,  so  their 
dealings  and  trafficking  with  one  another  be- 
come more  frequent  and  extensive.  But  when 
they  join  a  little  agriculture  and  some  necessary 
manufactures  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  ma- 
terials, opportunities,  and  necessity  of  commerce 
among  the  members  of  a  state  are  very  much 

"  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1,  p.  277. 
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increased,  though  it  is  still  carried  on  for  some 
time  in  the  way  of  exchange  and  barter  of  one 
commodity  for  another.  It  was  in  this  way,  as 
we  are  told  by  Solinus,  that  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain, particularly  the  Silures,  carried  on  their 
trade  in  his  time.  "  They  make  no  use  of  money 
"  in  commerce,  but  exchange  one  thing  for  an- 
"  other  j  and,  in  making  these  exchanges,  they 
"  pay  a  greater  regard  to  the  mutual  necessities 
"  of  the  parties,  than  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
"  the  commodities.  "  *  In  this  state  of  com- 
merce there  were  no  merchants  by  profession  ; 
but  every  man  endeavoured  to  find  out,  in  the 
best  manner  he  could,  another  person  who  want- 
ed the  things  which  he  had,  and  had  those  which 
he  wanted.  This  we  may  well  imagine,  was 
sometimes  no  easy  task ;  and  while  commerce 
was  carried  on  in  this  manner,  in  any  country, 
it  could  not  be  very  extensive.  Such  was  the 
very  limited,  imperfect  state  of  trade  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island  for  several  ages. 
Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  numbering,  weighing, 
and  measuring,  and  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  money,  they  knew  only  to  exchange,  by  guess, 
one  thing  for  another.  But  even  this  was  of 
very  great  advantage,  and  formed  one  of  the 
strongest  ties  by  which  the  members  of  infant 
societies  were  united. 

In  the  first  periods  of  society  in  this,  and  per-  commerce, 
haps  in   every  other   country,   commerce  was  °"2«ly 

*  Solinus,  c.  5J„ 
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within  the  almost  wholly  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
each  estate,  of every  little  state.  The  intercourse  which  the 
Su^e/  members  of  one  state  had  with  those  of  another, 
its  circle.    wag  £or  t|ie  m0st  par{-  l10Stile  and  predatory, 

rather  than  mercantile  and  friendly.  The  petty 
states  of  Britain  were  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  one  another,  which  made  their  mutual 
depredations  to  be  considered  as  just  and  honour- 
able enterprises.  Too  like  the  ancient  Germans 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  things,  "  they 
"  did  not  esteem  those  robberies  in  the  least 
"  dishonourable  that  were  committed  without 
"  the  limits  of  their  own  state,  but  rather  ap- 
"  plauded  and  encouraged  them  with  a  view 
"  to  keep  their  youth  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
"  arms.  "  *  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  those  things  by  force  from  the 
peole  of  a  neighbouring  state,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  without  an  equivalent  from  their 
fellow-citizens,  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep 
the  flames  of  war  almost  constantly  burning. 
But  when  some  of  the  British  states  began  to 
apply  to  agriculture  and  other  arts,  their  feroci- 
ous and  predatory  dispositions  gradually  abated; 
the  rage  of  war  was  often  suspended  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  people  of  these  different 
states  carried  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
each  other  for  their  mutual  advantage.  By  this 
means  the  circle  of  commerce  was  enlarged,  and 
it  became  a  bond  of  union  between   different 

*   Ccesar.  ile  Del.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  23. 
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states;  as  it  had  formerly  been  between  the 
members  of  each  state.  But  though  it  was  more 
extensive,  it  was  still  of  the  same  kind,  and  car- 
ried on  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange.  * 

Besides  this  internal  commerce  which  the  peo-  Foreign 
pie  of  Britain  carried  on  among  themselves  from  with  the°e 
the  very  commencement  of  civil  society,  and  cia'nsm" 
which  gradually  increased  as  they  improved  in 
civility,  industry,  and  arts  ;  they  had  commer- 
cial dealings  with  several  foreign  nations  in  very 
ancient  times.  The  first  of  these  nations  which 
visited  this  island  on  account  of  trade  was  un- 
questionably the  Phoenicians.  This  is  positively 
affirmed  by  Strabo,  and  acknowledged  by  many 
other  authors,  t  That  people  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  inventors  of  navigation 
and  foreign  trade,  and  the  instructors  of  other 
nations  in  these  most  useful  arts,  t  This  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  they  were  the  boldest  and 
most  expert  mariners,  the  greatest  and  most  suc- 
cessful merchants  of  antiquity.  §  After  they  had 
made  themselves  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  planted 
colonies  and  built  cities  on  several  parts  of  these 
coasts,  and  had  carried  on,  for  some  ages,  a  pro- 
digious and  most  enriching  trade  with  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  that  sea ;  they  adven- 
tured to  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  about  1250 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  oo.  c.  1.  f   Strabo,  I.  o.  sub  fine. 

\  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  1.  p.  -296. 
-}  Isaiah,  c.  23.  v.  8.     Ezekiel,  c.  27. 
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years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  pushed  their  discoveries  both  to  the  right 
and  left  of  these  Straits.  *  On  the  right  hand 
they  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in  a  small  island 
near  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  and  from  thence  pro- 
secuted their  discoveries  and  their  trade  with 
great  spirit  and  advantage,  t  They  soon  became 
acquainted  with  all  the  coasts,  and  many  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain,  which  was  to  them,  for 
some  ages,  as  great  a  source  of  wealth  as  the 
new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spaniards.  £ 
Pursuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and  gain  still 
further  northward,  they  acquired  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul ;  and  at 
length  discovered  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  the 
south-west  coasts  of  Britain.  § 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  time  of  this  last 
discovery  of  the  Phoenicians  with  certainty  and 
precision.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this 
MrtSSy ot  island  was  discovered  by  that  adventurous  people 
before  the  Trojan  war,  and  not  long  after  it  was 
first  inhabited  by  colonies  from  the  continent  of 
Gaul.  ||  If  we  could  be  certain  that  the  tin,  in 
which  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  traded  in  the 
days  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  was  brought  from 
Britain,  we  should  be  obliged  to  embrace  this 

•  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.  v.  2.  p.  293,   &c.      Bochart  in  Phaleg.  1.  3. 
c.  7.  in  Canaan,  1.  1. 

f  Id.  ibid.  c.  34.  p.  608,  &c. 

\  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5.  §  35.  p.  358. 

§   Bochart  Canaan,  1.  1.  c.  41.  p.  659.  c  39.  p.  648. 

H   Aylett  Sammes  Brit.  Antiq.  c.  5. 
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opinion  :  *  But  as  we  know  that  they  found 
great  quantities  of  tin,  as  well  as  of  more  pre- 
cious metals,  in  Spain,  we  cannot  fix  the  era  of 
their  arrival  in  Britain  from  this  circumstance. 
The  learned  Bochart,  and  others  from  him,  fix 
the  time  when  the  Phoenicians  first  discovered 
the  Cassiterides,  or  Scilly  islands,  to  the  year  of 
the  world  3100,  and  before  Christ  904 ;  t  while 
others  imagine  that  this  discovery  was  made  by 
Himilco,  a  famous  mariner  of  antiquity,  who 
was  sent  from  Carthage  with  a  fleet  to  explore 
the  seas  and  coasts  northward  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  600  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  t  Though  nothing  can 
be  determined  with  certainty  about  so  remote 
an  event,  this  last  opinion  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable.  For  Herodotus,  who  flourished  about 
440  years  before  our  Saviour,  says,  that  the 
Greeks  in  his  time  received  all  their  tin  from 
the  islands  called  Cassiterides,  but  that  he  knew 
not  in  what  part  of  the  world  these  islands  were 
situated.  §  This  is  a  direct  proof  that  the  Scilly 
islands,  and  adjacent  continent  of  Britain,  were 
discovered  before  this  period ;  and  that  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  made  this  valuable  disco- 
very, still  concealed  their  situation  from  other 
nations. 

*  Ezekiel,  c.  26.  v.  12. 

f  Bochart's  Canaan,  1.  1.  c.  34.     Anderson's  History  of  Commerce, 
v.  1.  p.  8. 

{  Dr  Borlase's  Hist.  Corn.  p.  27,  28.  §  Herodot.  1.  1. 
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No  cvi-  It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Phoenicians 

the"rhoc^  planted  any  colonies,  or  built  any  cities  in  Britain 
"£JS3  any  and  the  adjacent  islands,  as  they  did  in  many 
colonics  in  0ther  countries,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 

Britain.  7  * 

trade  with  greater  advantage.  Some  think  that 
the  swarthy  complexions  and  curled  hair  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Bri- 
tain, which  made  Tacitus  conjecture  that  they 
had  come  from  Spain,  were  owing  to  their  being 
descended  from  a  colony  of  Phoenicians  from 
Spain,  which  had  been  planted  in  these  parts.  * 
But,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Phoenicians  contented  themselves 
with  making  occasional,  perhaps  annual,  voy- 
ages, into  these  parts  of  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  trade  j  and  that  this  is  the  reason  so  few  ves- 
tiges of  them  are  to  be  found  even  in  those 
parts  of  this  island  that  they  most  frequented. 
Commodi-  The  enlargement  of  their  commerce  was  the 
eJTbythT'  great  object  the  Phoenicians  had  in  view  in  their 
Phanid-  manv  bold  adventurous  voyages  into  distant 
countries,  particularly  into  this  island.  They 
soon  found  that  it  abounded  in  several  valuable 
commodities,  for  which  they  very  well  knew 
where  to  find  a  good  market.  The  most  con- 
siderable of  these  commodities  were  tin,  lead, 
and  skins,  t 
Tin.  The  Phoenicians,  at  their  first  arrival  in  Spain, 

had  found  great  quantities  of  tin,  with  which 

*   Dr  Borlasc's  Hist.  Corn.  p.  30. 
f   Slrabo,  1.  o.  sub  fine. 
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they  carried  on  a  very  advantageous  trade  into 
many  different  countries  for  several  ages.  *  But 
at  length  the  mines  of  tin  in  Spain  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  profits  arising  from  them 
were  much  diminished.  This  made  the  disco- 
very of  the  Scilly  islands,  and  of  the  south-west 
coasts  of  Britain,  very  seasonable  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians. For  here  they  found  that  valuable  metal 
tin,  from  which  they  derived  such  large  profits, 
in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  with  the  greatest 
ease.t  Cargoes  of  this  metal  they  conveyed,  in 
their  own  ships,  into  all  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  India, 
where  it  was  much  valued,  and  sold  at  a  very 
high  price,  t 

It  is  not  certain  in  what  parts  of  this  island  Lead, 
the  Phoenicians  found  the  lead  which  they  ex- 
ported. If  it  was  in  those  parts  of  it  which  have 
abounded  most  with  that  metal  in  succeeding 
ages,  they  were  better  acquainted  with  Britain, 
and  had  penetrated  further  into  it,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  For  the  countries  in  which 
the  richest  lead  mines  have  been  found,  are 
those  of  the  Coritani,  now  Derbyshire ;  of  the 
Dimetas,  now  Cardiganshire ;  of  the  Ordovices, 
now  Denbighshire;  and  of  the  Brigantes,  now 
Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  &c.  §  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny,  f*  That 

*  Bochart  Phaleg.  c.  54. 

f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  22.  p.  347. 

|  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  34.  c.  16. 

§  Camden's  Britannia,  col.  591.  S20.  917,  Sc. 
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in  some  parts  of  Britain  lead  was  found  imme- 
"  diately  under  the  surface,  in  such  abundance, 
"  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  law, 
"  that  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  it 
"  should  be  taken  annually.  "  *  When  this 
metal  was  so  plentiful  and  obvious,  the  Phoeni- 
cians would  easily  procure  as  great  quantities 
of  it  as  they  thought  proper  to  export. 

skins  and  The  third,  and  not  the  least  valuable  article  of 
the  Phoenician  exports  from  this  island,  was  the 
skins  both  of  wild  and  tame  animals.  Under 
this  article  was  probably  comprehended  the  wool 
of  the  British  sheep,  which  hath  been  so  excel- 
lent in  all  ages;  and  would  be  of  great  use  to 
the  Phoenicians  in  their  woollen  manufactures. 

rhceni-  Though  the  Phoenicians  were  probably  among; 

cians  ira-  *-*  l  j  o 

ported       the  first  nations  in  the  world  who  understood  the 

tain  salt,     fabrication  of  money,  and  its  use  in  trade;  and 

wa^and    though  they  were  immensely  rich  in  gold  and 

trinkets.     siiver>  vet  they  made  no  use  of  coin  in  their 

commerce  with  the  people  of  Britain.     That 

people  had  in  these  times  no  idea  of  the  nature 

or  use  of  money ;  and  the  Phoenicians  profited  too 

much  by  their  ignorance,  to  take  any  pains  to 

instruct  them  in  these  particulars.    They  acted, 

in  a  word,  in  the  same  manner  towards  the 

ancient  Britons,  as  the  Europeans  acted  towards 

the  people  of  America,  on  their  first  discovery 

of  that  country.   They  gave  them  things  of  small 

price  in  exchange  for  their  most  valuable  com- 

•   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  31.  c.  IT. 
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modifies.  The  Phoenician  imports  into  the 
Cassiterides,  or  tin-countries  of  Britain  and  its 
adjacent  island,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  con- 
sisted of  the  three  articles  of  salt,  earthenware, 
and  trinkets  made  of  brass. #  The  first  and 
second  of  these  articles  were  indeed  useful,  but 
of  easy  purchase,  and  were  probably  sold  at  an 
exorbitant  rate,  to  the  unskilful  Britons.  The 
things  made  of  brass  were  chiefly  of  the  super- 
fluous and  ornamental  kind,  as  bracelets  for 
their  arms,  chains  for  their  necks,  rings,  and 
the  like,  of  which  the  ancient  Britons  were  re- 
markably fond,  f 

We  may  be  convinced  that  the  Phoenicians  Ph«ni- 
made  great  profit  by  their  trade  to  Britain,  by  ceaXbS* 
the  anxious  care  with  which  they  laboured  to-Jffi^ 
conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of  other  nations.  *™n  from 

0  other  na- 

The  following  story  which  is  told  by  Strabo,  is  a  tions« 
sufficient  proof  of  this  anxiety  and  care.  "  In 
"  the  most  ancient  times,  the  Phoenicians  from 
"  Cadiz  were  the  only  persons  who  traded  to 
"  these  islands,  concealing  that  navigation  from 
"  all  others.  When  the  Romans  once  followed 
"  a  Phoenician  ship  with  a  design  to  discover  this 
"  market,  the  master  maliciously  and  wilfully 
"  run  his  ship  among  shallows,  and  the  Romans 
"  following,  were  involved  in  the  same  danger. 
"  The  Phoenician,  by  throwing  part  of  his  cargo 
"  overboard,  made  his  escape  :  and  his  country- 
men were  so  well  pleased  with  his  conduct, 

•  Strabo,  I.  Z.  sub  fine.  f  Herodian,  1.  3.  c.  47. 
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"  that  they  ordered  all  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
"  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  "  *  By 
these  prudent  precautions,  the  Phoenicians  en- 
joyed a  profitable  and  exclusive  trade  to  these 
islands  for  about  300  years.  But  the  secret  was 
at  length  discovered;  and  the  Greeks,  Gauls 
and  Romans,  came  in  successively  for  a  share  in 
this  trade. 
Britain  dis-  It  appears,  from  the  unquestionable  testimony 
STSldLof  Herodotus,  that  though  the  Greeks  in  his 
time  (about  440  years  before  Christ)  knew  very 
well  that  all  the  tin  which  they  used,  and  which 
they  received  from  the  Phoenicians,  came  origi- 
nally from  the  Cassiterides,  or  Britain,  and  the 
Scilly  islands,  yet  they  did  not  know  in  what 
part  of  the  world  these  islands  were  situated,  t 
For  though  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  transactions 
with  the  Greeks,  could  hardly  avoid  mentioning 
the  names  of  these  remote  countries  to  which 
they  sailed,  they  might,  and  did,  avoid  instruct- 
ing them  in  the  course  they  steered ;  and  the 
Greeks  had  not  then  made  such  progress  in  na- 
vigation as  enabled  them  to  make  the  discovery 
themselves.  How  long  it  was  after  the  age  of 
Herodotus  before  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 
directly  to  Britain  is  not  exactly  known  j  but 
there  are  some  things  that  may  incline  us  to  think 
that  it  was  not  very  long.  Pliny  observes,  t  that 
Britain  had  long  been  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  Greeks  :  and  Polybius,  who  was  by  birth  a 

*  Strabo,  1.  3.  f  Herodot.  1.  1. 

\   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I  1.  c.  10. 
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Greek,  and  flourished  near  200  years  before 

Christ,  wrote  a  whole  book  (which  is  unhappily 

lost)  concerning  Britain,   and  the  manner  in 

which  tin  was  managed  in  that  island ;  *  a  proof 

that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  in  the 

age  of  Polybius,  and  probably  a  considerable 

time  before.  Pytheas  of  Marseilles,  who  flourished 

about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 

besrinnina:  of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  most  an- 

cient  Greek  geographer  who  gave  any  account 

of  the  British  isles;  and  was  probably  the  very  first 

of  the  Greeks  who  discovered  these  islands,  and 

communicated  that  discovery  to  his  countrymen. 

For  Pytheas  was  an  adventurous  mariner,  as  well 

as  a  great  geographer ;  and  having  passed  the 

Straits,  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul, 

Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  until  he  came  to  a 

place  where  the  sun  continued  only  a  few  minutes 

below  the  horizon;  which  must  have  been  about 

the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  t     In  this 

voyage  he  not  only  discovered  Britain,  but  even 

Thule,  now  Iceland,  which  he  places  six  days'  sail 

farther  to  the  north  than  Britain,  t  It  is  therefore 

highly  probable  that  the  Greeks  began  to  trade 

into  Britain  soon  after  the  age  of  Pytheas,  or  about 

three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  commodities  which  the  Greeks  of  Mar-  imports 
seilles,  and  perhaps  of  other  places,  exported  '™rtse0"f  th 
from  Britain,  were  probably  the  same  that  had  Grctks- 


*  Polyb.  1.  3.  t  Strabo,  1.  2.  p.  104. 

|  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  204.     Memoires  de  1'  Academic  des   Inscriptions  et 
Belles  Lettres,  t.  19.  p.  146,  &c. 
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been  exported  from  hence  by  the  Phoenicians, 
their  predecessors  and  rivals  in  this  trade ;  viz. 
tin,  lead,  and  skins.  The  first  of  these  commo- 
dities was  the  most  valuable,  and  yielded  the 
greatest  profits.  For  this  metal  was  long  held 
in  high  estimation  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  on 
account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  was  refined 
and  manufactured,  and  the  many  various  uses  to 
which  it  was  employed.  *  It  was  sent  even  into 
India,  where  none  of  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
where  they  purchased  it  with  their  most  precious 
diamonds.  The  great  profits  arising  from  the 
tin-trade  of  Britain  in  these  times,  was  the  chief 
thing  that  made  the  merchants  of  Carthage  and 
Cadiz  conceal  the  place  where  they  got  their  tin 
with  so  much  care;  and  made  other  nations  so 
desirous  of  making  the  discovery.  The  Greeks 
obtained  a  share,  if  not  the  whole  of  this  trade, 
with  the  greater  ease,  that  the  Carthaginians, 
soon  after  this  period,  began  to  be  engaged  in 
those  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Romans, 
which  very  much  diverted  their  attention  from 
mercantile  affairs,  and  at  last  ended  in  the  total 
destruction  of  their  state.  They,  no  doubt, 
carried  on  this  trade  with  the  people  of  Britain 
in  the  same  manner  the  Phoenicians  had  done, 
by  giving  them,  who  were  still  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  use  of  money,  some  things  of  no 
great  price,  in  exchange  for  their  valuable  com- 
modities. 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nut.  1.  34.  c.  17. 
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Not  only  the  maritime  states  of  Greece,  but  Greeks  ex- 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  ex-  navigation 
celled  in  the  arts  of  ship-building  and  navigation,  building" 
and  were  much  addicted  to  trade,  in  this  period. 
Many  evidences  of  this,  if  it  were  necessary, 
might  be  produced  :  but  that  prodigious  ship 
which  was  built  at  Syracuse,  under  the  direction 
of  Archimedes,  and  of  which  we  have  a  most 
pompous  description  in  Athenseas,  is  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Greeks  in 
all  the  maritime  arts ;  and  of  their  trade  with 
Britain,  about  200  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  when  that  ship  was  built.  For,  accord- 
ing to  Atheneeas,  "  this  ship  had  three  masts,  of 
"  which  the  second  and  third  were  got  without 
"  much  difficulty;  but  it  was  long  before  they 
"  could  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  first  main-mast. 
"  This  at  length  was  discovered  on  the  moun- 
"  tains  of  Britain,  and  brought  down  to  the  sea- 
"  coast  by  machines  invented  by  one  Phileas 
"  Tauromenites,  a  famous  mechanic."  * 

As  the  Greeks  did  not  enjoy  the  British  com-  Greeks 

1  I'll  IT  a^S0    COn_ 

merce  very  long,  and  neither  planted  colonies  ceaied  their 

i       •  '■>.      •.'  .i  •     •   i         i  ,  commerce 

nor  built  cities  m  this  island,  we  have  no  reason  with  Bri- 
to  be  surprised  that  so  little  is  said  on  this  sub- 
ject by  such  of  their  writers  as  are  now  ex- 
tant, ajad  that  they  left  so  few  traces  behind 
them.  Attentive  observers,  however,  have  dis- 
covered so  many  vestiges  of  their  j  language, 
letters,  learning,  religion  and  manners,  among 

*   Athenae  Deipnos.  1.  5.  c.  10. 
VOL.  II.  f  o 
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the  ancient  Britons,  as  sufficiently  prove  the 
reality  of  their  intercourse  with  this  island.  * 
They  seem  also,  as  well  as  the  Phoenicians,  to 
have  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  knowledge  of, 
and  commerce  with,  the  British  isles,  from  other 
nations.    For  when  the  famous  Scipio,  as  we  are 
told  by  Strabo  from  Polybius,  inquired  of  the 
people  of  Marseilles  concerning  these  isles,  they 
pretended  a  total  ignorance  of  them.t     This 
was  certainly  a  very  false  pretence,  after  the  in- 
formation they  had  received  from  Pytheas  and 
others ;  X  and  was  probably  made  with  no  other 
view  than  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  disturb- 
ing them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tin-trade  in 
Britain. 
The  trade       Whether  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles  were  dis- 
eased3™ couraged  from  continuing  to  trade  directly  with 
lntaCha?-r"  Britain,  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the  voyage, 
nei-  or  by  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 

ginians, which  rendered  the  navigation  of  the 
Mediterranean  very  unsafe,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain. But  this  we  know,  from  the  best  infor- 
mation, that  the  trade  between  Britain  and 
Marseilles,  after  some  time,  began  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  different  manner,  and  through  a  different 
channel.  Of  this  we  have  the  following  plain 
account  from  Diodorus  Siculus:  "  These  Britons 
"  who  dwell  near  the  promontory  of  Belerium 
"  (the  Land's-end)  live  in  a  very  hospitable  and 

*  Aylet  Sarames  Britannia  Antiqua,  c.  6.  p.  74. 

f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  190. 

f  Memoirea  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  19.  p.  1G5. 
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"  polite  manner,  which  is  owing  to  their  great 
11  intercourse  with  foreign  merchants.  They 
"  prepare,  with  much  dexterity,  the  tin  which 
"  their  country  produceth.  For  though  this 
"  metal  is  very  precious,  yet  when  it  is  first  dug 
"  out  of  the  mine  it  is  mixed  with  earth,  from 
"  which  they  separate  it,  by  melting  and  refin- 
H  ing.  When  it  is  refined,  they  cast  it  into  in- 
"  gots,  in  the  shape  of  cubes  or  dies,  and  then 
"  carry  it  into  an  adjacent  island,  which  is  called 
"  Ictis  (Wight).  For  when  it  is  low-water,  the 
"  space  between  that  island  and  the  continent  of 
"  Britain  becomes  dry  land ;  and  they  carry 
"  great  quantities  of  tin  into  it  in  their  carts  and 
"  waggons.  Here  the  merchants  buy  it,  and 
«« transport  it  to  the  coast  of  Gaul ;  from  whence 
"  they  convey  it  over-land  on  horses,  in  about 
"  thirty  days,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. "  * 
As  Marseilles  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhone,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
place  to  which  the  British  tin  was  carried;  and 
that  from  thence  the  merchants  of  Marseilles 
sent  it  into  all  parts  of  the  world  to  which  they 
traded. 

It  is  not  so  clear,  from  the  above  account  of  Yl'ocar- 

'  ned  on  this 

Diodorus  Siculus,  who  were  the  foreign  mer-  trade, 
chants  who  purchased  the  tin  from  the  Britons  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  transported  it  to  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  and  from  thence  over-land  to  Marseilles. 
Some  imagine  that  they  were  Greeks  from  Mar- 
seilles, who  had  factories  established  in  the  Isle 


•   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  22.  p.  347. 
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of  Wight,  and  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  for  the 
management  of  this  trade;  while  others  think 
that  they  were  Gauls,  and  that  the  people  of 
Marseilles  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  re- 
ceived the  British  tin  and  other  commodities 
from  the  hands  of  these  Gaulish  merchants.  * 
There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  both  these  opi- 
nions, and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  merchants 
of  Marseilles,  finding  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  trading  directly  to  Britain  by  sea,  contrived 
the  scheme  of  carrying  on  that  trade  over  the 
continent  of  Gaul,  and  sent  agents  of  their  own 
to  begin  the  execution  of  this  scheme.  But  they 
could  not  but  soon  discover  that  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  a  trade  through  so  great  an  extent  of 
country,  without  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
them,  first  as  their  carriers,  and  afterwards  as 
their  agents.  By  this  means,  some  of  the  Gauls 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  profits 
of  this  trade,  engaged  in  it  on  their  own  account. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  Gauls  were  instructed  in 
trade,  as  well  as  in  arts  and  learning,  by  the 
Greeks  of  Marseilles. 
l0^  of         It  is  evident  that  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  the 
where  the   place  from  whence   these  foreign  merchants, 

British  1  o  » 

goods  were  whether  Greeks  or  Gauls,  exported  the  British 

landed.  .  . 

tin  ;  but  we  are  not  told  at  wrhatport  of  Gaul  it 
was  landed.  A  modern  writer,  of  great  learn- 
ing, hath  engaged  in  a  long  and  particular  dis- 

*  Memoires  de  l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  16.  p.  162. 
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cussion  of  this  point ;  *  and,  after  examining 
several  different  opinions,  he  concludes  at  last, 
that  Vennes,  in  Britanny,  was  the  port  at  which 
the  goods  exported  from  Britain  were  disem- 
barked. It  is  however  probable  that  the  mer- 
chants of  Gaul  landed  their  goods  from  Britain 
at  different  ports,  as  it  suited  best  their  own 
situation  and  conveniency. 

The  people  of  Marseilles  did  not  enjoy  the  Narbonne 
British  commerce  long  without  rivals,  after  it  emporium. 
began  to  be  carried  on  over  the  continent  of 
Gaul.     For  it  appears  that  the  merchants  of 
Narbonne  soon  obtained  a  share  of  that  trade. 
This  had  been  but  an  inconsiderable  place,  till 
the  Romans  planted  a  colony  there,  about  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  their  first  province  in  Gaul,  called 
Gallia Narbonensis.  t    Soon  after  this,  Narbonne 
became  a  magnificent,  rich,  and  mercantile  city ; 
being  conveniently  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.     From  this  time  the  merchants  of  Gaul 
found  a  market  at  Narbonne  for  a  part  of  the 
goods  which  they  brought  from  Britain,  and 
which  they  had  formerly  carried  only  to  Mar- 
seilles. X 

After  the  British  trade  was  thus  divided  be-  The  routes 
tween  Marseilles  and  Narbonne,  the  merchants  ^Bru^h 
of  Gaul  opened  several  new  routes  for  conveying  soods  wfre 

•i-  «/       c  conveyed 

*  Memoires  de  l'Acadcmie  des  Inscriptions,  lorn.  IS.  p.  16S. 
|  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  189.  \  Strabo,  1.  4. 
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over  the     their  goods  from  Britain  over  the  continent  of 

continent       _        ..  n  .    .  „,  _    , 

of  Gaul  to  Gaul,  to  these  two  great  cities,  lhree  or  these 
andNar!s  routes  are  distinctly  described  by  Strabo.  When 
bonne.  ^Qy  made  use  of  the  first  of  these  routes,  they 
brought  their  goods  from  Britain  up  the  river 
Seine,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable ;  and  from 
thence  conveyed  them  on  horses  over-land,  to 
the  river  Rhone,  on  which  they  again  embarked 
them ;  and  falling  down  that  river  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, landed  them  either  at  Marseilles  or 
Narbonne.  In  their  return,  they  brought  goods 
for  the  British  market  from  these  cities  up  the 
Rhone,  as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  from  thence 
over-land  to  the  Seine,  and  down  the  river, 
and  across  the  channel  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
other  parts  of  Britain.  *  But  because  so  long 
a  navigation  up  the  rapid  river  Rhone  was 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  they  sometimes 
landed  their  goods  at  Vienne,  or  Lyons,  carried 
them  over-land  to  the  Loire,  and  down  that  river 
to  Vennes,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Britanny,  and  from  thence  embarked  them  for 
Britain,  t  The  trade  between  Britain  and  Mar- 
seilles andNarbonne,by  this  second  route(vvhich 
was  perhaps  the  greatest),  was  carried  on  by  the 
Veneti,  who  were  the  greatest  traders  and  the 
best  navigators  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  t  The 
third  route  was  from  Britain  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Garonne,  up  that  river  as  far  as  it  was  navigable ; 
and  from  thence  over-land  to  Narbonne.  § 

*   Strabo,  1.4.  p.  123.  186.  f  Id-  inid« 

\  Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  8.  §  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  189. 
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After  the  trade  of  Britain  came  into  the  hands  Trade  of 
of  the  Gauls,  who  were  of  the  same  origin,  pro-  tended. e> 
fessed  the  same  religion,  and  spoke  the  same 
language  with  the  ancient  Britons,  it  was  not 
long  confined  to  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  coast 
of  Cornwall,  as  it  had  been  while  it  was  managed 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  ;  but  gradually 
extended  to  all  the  coasts  opposite  to  Gaul.  For 
when  the  Belgae,  and  other  nations  from  Gaul, 
hadgotpossession  of  these  coasts,  the  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  continent  became  open, 
friendly,  and  frequent.  Merchant  ships  were 
constantly  passing  and  repassing  the  Briti  sh  chan- 
nel, especially  where  it  is  narrowest,  from  the 
one  country  to  the  other,  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  In  former  ages,  the  Britons  who  dwelt 
in  the  Scilly  islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
near  the  Land's-end,  were  the  most  civilized, 
because  they  had  then  the  greatest  intercourse 
with  foreign  merchants  from  Cadiz  and  Mar- 
seilles. *  But  in  Caesar's  time,  and  for  some 
time  before,  the  people  of  Kent  were  the  most 
polite ;  because  the  trade  of  Britain  being  then 
carried  on  by  the  Gauls,  the  greatest  number  of 
ships  from  the  neighbouring  continent  arrived  in 
the  ports  of  that  country;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
it  were  more  conversant  with  foreign  merchants, 
and  most  engaged  in  trade,  t 

Though  the  above  deduction  of  the  various  Trade  of 
revolutions  in  the  British  commerce,  from  its  greater  and 

*   Diod.  Sicut.  I.  5.  §  22.  p.  347. 

j-  Caesar  de  Bell.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  13,  14. 
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commencement  to  the  first  Roman  invasion,  may 
not  appear  altogether  satisfactory ;  it  will  not 
perhaps  be  found  an  easy  task  to  collect  one 
much  more  perfect  from  the  genuine  remains  of 
history.  From  the  memorable  era  of  that  inva- 
sion, the  trade  of  this  island  became  gradually 
more  considerable,  and  the  particulars  of  it  a 
little  better  known. 

We  are  informed  by  Ca?sar,  that  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  think  of  invading  this  island,  he  was  at 
great  pains  toprocureintelligence  aboutthestate 
and  circumstances  of  it,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  form  a  proper  scheme  for  its  reduction.  But 
he  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  intelli- 
gence he  wanted  and  desired.  "  For  very  few, 
"  except  merchants,  visited  Britain  in  these 
"  times;  andeventhemerchantswereacquainted 
"  only  with  the  sea-coasts,  and  countries  oppo- 
"  site  to  Gaul.  "  *  This  is  a  distinct  description 
of  the  seat  and  limits  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Britain  at  that  time ;  which  was  confined  to  the 
sea-coasts  on  that  side  of  it  that  lies  along  the 
British  channel,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  on  the  east,  and  the  Land's-end  on  the 
west.  All  the  rest  of  this  island  was  then  un- 
known to  strangers,  and  without  any  trade  or 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Though  Julius  Caesar  did  not  found  any  cities, 
plant  any  colonies,  or  form  any  lasting  establish- 


*  Cass,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  20. 
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ments  in  Britain,  yet  the  Romans  gained,  by  and  the 

.  .  ",  ,      ,  Continent 

his  two  expeditions,  a  much  greater  knowledge  increased. 
of  it  than  they  could  before  obtain  from  the  in- 
formation of  others.     The  tribute  also  which  he 
imposed  on  several  of  the  British  states,  though  it 
was  never  paid,  afforded  a  pretence  to  succeed- 
ing emperors  to  make  demands  upon  them,  and 
to  intermeddle  in  their  affairs.     This  pretence 
was  not  neglected  by  his  immediate  successor 
Augustus,  who  drew  considerable  revenues  from 
Britain,  without  being  at  any  expense  or  trouble. 
These  revenues  arose  partly  from  the  valuable 
presents  that  were  made  him  by  the  British  princes 
who  courted  his  favour,  and  partly  from  the 
customs  or  duties  which  he  imposed  on  all  the 
goods  exported  from  Britain  to  the  Continent, 
and  imported  from  the  Continent  to  Britain.  * 
As  these  duties  were  moderate,  and  procured  the 
British  merchants  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
and  a  favourable  reception  in   all  their  ports, 
they  paid  them  without  much  reluctance  ;   and 
Augustus,  who  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  finan- 
cier than  of  a  hero,  chose  rather  to  accept  of 
this  revenue,  which  was  got  with  ease,   than  to 
involve  himself  in  the  danger  and  expense  of  an 
expedition  into  Britain,  t      The  British  trade 
being  now  become  an  object  not  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  short  view  of  the 
several  articles  of  which  its  exports  and  imports 

*  Sfcrabo,  L  4.  p.  200.  t  Id.  ibid. 
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consisted,  as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Exported        Tin,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  still  continued 

tain.  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the 

British  exports.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  other  nations,  set  a 
very  great  value  on  this  metal,  and  employed  it 
to  many  various  uses.  * 

Tin.  Pliny,  indeed,  doth  not  give  credit  to  the 

prevailing  opinion  in  his  time,  that  all  the  tin 
which  was  used  in  the  Roman  empire  came  from 
Britain,  but  thinks  that  some  of  it  was  brought 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  t  But  as  Caesar, 
Mela,  Solinus,  and  other  Roman  authors,  t  take 
notice  of  the  great  abundance  of  tin  in  this 
island,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  far  greatest 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it  that  was  used  in  the 
world  in  these  times,  was  exported  from  Britain. 

Lead.  Lead  was  another  considerable  article  of  the 

British  exports  during  the  reign  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors,  as  long  as  the  Romans  con- 
tinued in  this  island.  Pliny,  after  enumerating 
the  various  uses  of  lead,  observes,  that  this  metal 
is  got  with  greater  ease,  and  in  greater  quanti- 
ties, in  Britain,  than  in  either  Gaul  or  Spain.  § 

iron.  Though  the  Britons  had  some  iron  when  they 

were  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  yet,  as  Caesar 
observes,  they  had  it  only  in  small  quantities, 
hardly  sufficient  for  their  home  consumption, 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  1.  6.  54.  c.  17.  f  Id.  ibid.  c.  16. 

f  Caesar,  de  I3cl.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     Mela,  1.  5.  c.  8.     Solinus,  c.  55. 
Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12.  §  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.34.  c.  17. 
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and  none  to  spare  for  exportation.  #  But  after 
the  Romans  had  been  some  time  settled  in  this 
island,  this  most  useful  metal  became  very  plen- 
tiful, and  made  a  part  of  the  British  exports,  t 

When  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  it  was  believed  9old  and 

silver 

that  it  produced  neither  gold  nor  silver ;  but  the 
Romans  had  not  been  long  settled  in  it,  before 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  and  found  that  it 
was  not  altogether  destitute  of  these  precious 
metals,  t  A  modern  writer  is  of  opinion,  that 
gold  and  silver  were  not  then  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  furnish  an  article  of  the  British 
exports ;  §  but  the  following  passage  of  Strabo 
seems  to  imply  the  contrary  :  "  Britain  pro- 
"  duceth  corn,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron;  besides 
"  which,  skins,  slaves,  and  dogs,  naturally  excel- 
"  lent  hunters,  are  exported  from  that  island."  || 

The  Gagates,  or  jeatstone,  is  believed  by  Gagates, 
some  to  have  constituted  another  article  of  the  ^ne?" 
British  exports  of  this  period.  This  stone  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty,  and  the  many  medicinal 
virtues  they  imagined  it  possessed ;  for  which 
reason  it  bore  a  high  price.  It  was  found  only 
at  one  place  in  Lycia,  and  in  Britain.  ^ 

Nascitur  in  Lycia  lapis,  &  prope  gemma  Gagates, 
Sed  genus  eximium  foecunda  Britannia  mittit.  *" 


*  Ca?sar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

f  Musgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  156. 

|  M.  Tullii.  Epist.  torn.  1. 1.  7.  ep.  7.  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12. 
§  Musgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  169.  [|  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 
^  Musgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  164.     Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  36.  c.  19. 

#  *  Marbodceus  apud  Camden  Britan.  v.  2.  p.  908. 
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Solinus,  in  describing  the  productions  of  Bri- 
tain, mentions  the  Gagates,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  Besides,  to 
"  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the  many  large 
"  and  rich  veins  of  metals  of  various  kinds  with 
"  which  the  soil  of  Britain  abounds,  the  Gagates 
"  is  found  there  in  great  quantities,  and  of  the 
"  most  excellent  quality.  If  you  inquire  about 
"  its  appearance,  it  is  black  and  gem-like ;  if 
"  its  quality,  it  is  exceeding  light;  if  its  nature, 
"  it  flames  with  water,  and  is  quenched  with 
"  oil :  if  its  virtue,  it  hath  as  great  a  power  of 
"  attraction  when  it  is  rubbed  as  amber. "  * 
Lime  and  Lime,  chalk,  and  marl,  are  reckoned  among 
the  British  exports  of  this  period.  That  chalk 
and  marl  abound  in  many  parts  of  this  island 
is  well  known,  and  that  they  were  used  as  ma- 
nures by  the  ancient  British  husbandmen,  hath 
been  already  proved,  t  The  following  very  re- 
markable inscription,  which  was  found,  with 
many  others,  near  Domburgh,  in  Zealand,  A.D. 
1647,  makes  it  appear  that  chalk  was  exported 
from  Britain  to  the  Continent  in  very  ancient 
times ;  and  that  this  trade  was  carried  on  by  a 
class  of  men  that  were  called  British  chalk-mer- 
chants; who  seem  to  have  had  a  particular  vene- 
ration for  the  goddess  Nahalennia.  This  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  chalk  trade  was  carried 
on  before  the  general  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

*   Solinus,  c.  55.  f  Musgrave  Belgium  Britan.  p.  162. 

See  Chap.  V.  sect.  Agriculture. 
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DEAE  NEHALENNIAE 

OB  MERCES  RECTE  CONSER 

VATAS  SECVND.  SILVANUS 

NEGO  f  TOR  CRETARIVS 

BRITANNICIANVS 

V.  S.  L.  M.  • 

To  the  goddess  Nehalennia 

For  his  goods  well  preserved 

Secundus  Silvanus 

A  chalk-merchant 

Of  Britain 

Willingly  performed  his  merited  vow. 

Gems,  and  particularly  pearls,  may  also  be  Pearls, 
classed  among  the  British  exports  of  this  period,  t 
Pearls,  according  to  Pliny,  were  esteemed  by 
the  Romans  the  most  precious  and  excellent  of 
all  things,  and  bore  the  highest  price,  t  Julius 
Ceesar  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  British 
pearls,  which  he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  and  used  to 
weigh  in  his  hand,  that  Suetonius  affirms,  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  them  was  his 
chief  inducement  to  the  invasion  of  Britain.  § 
This  much  is  certain,  that  after  his  return  from 
this  island,  he  consecrated  a  breast-plate,  of  great 
value  and  beauty,  to  Venus,  in  her  temple  at 
Borne  j  which  he  signified,  by  an  inscription,  was 
composed  of  British  pearls.  ||  Several  ancient 
writers  represent  the  pearls  of  Britain  as  general- 

*  Kesler  Antiquitates  Septentrionales,  p.  246. 

f  Mela,  1.  5.  c.  6.  J  PI  in.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  9.  c.  35. 

§  Sueton.  Jul.  Cassar.  c.  47.  11   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  9.  c.  35. 
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ly  small,  and  of  a  dusky  colour  ;  though  others 
speak  of  them  in  more  favourable  terms.  * 

Gignet  et  insignes  antiqua  Britannia  baccas.  f 
The  fairest  pearls  grow  on  the  British  coasts. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  pearls  of  Britain  were 
inferior  to  those  of  India  and  Arabia  in  general, 
though  some  of  them  might  be  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  beauty.  But  however  this  may 
be,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  so  great  a  number  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  well 
known  on  the  continent,  and  consequently  that 
they  were  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  t 
Com.  Though  agriculture  was  not  unknown  in  Bri- 

tain before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it 
was  neither  so  perfect  nor  so  extensive  as  to  afford 
corn  for  exportation.  But  this  most  useful  of  all 
arts  made  such  rapid  progress  after  that  period, 
that  Strabo  (who  flourished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era)  mentions  corn  among  the 
productions  of  Britain  that  were  exported.  § 
When  the  Romans  subdued  the  best  part  of  this 
island,  and  settled  in  it,  they  practised  agricul- 
ture with  so  much  skill,  industry,  and  success 
themselves,  and  gave  such  encouragement  to  the 
natives  to  imitate  their  example,  that  corn  be- 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  9.  c.  35.     Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12.     iElian.  Hist. 
Anem.  1.  15.  c.  8. 

•j-  Marbodseus  de  Lapid.  prec.  c.  61. 

|  Ammian.  Marcellin.  1.  23.  c.  6.  sub  fine. 

5    Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 
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came  the  staple  commodity  of  Britain,  and  the 
most  valuable  article  of  its  exports.  * 

As  Britain,  according  to  the  testimony  of  cattle, 
Caesar,  very  much  abounded  in  cattle  of  all  kinds,  cneeSs'e, 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  furnished  the  mer-  horses- 
chants  of  these  times  with  several  articles  for  ex- 
portation, t  The  hides  of  horned  cattle,  and  the 
skins  and  fleeces  of  sheep,  were  exported  from 
this  island  by  the  merchants  in  this  period,  as 
well  as  they  had  been  long  before  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Greeks,  t  After  the  Romans  had  in- 
structed the  Britons  in  the  art  of  making  cheese, 
great  quantities  of  it  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
ported for  the  use  of  the  Roman  armies.  §  The 
British  horses  were  so  beautiful,  and  so  admirably 
trained,  that  they  were  much  admired  by  the 
Romans,  and  exported  for  the  saddles  of  their 
great  men,  and  for  mounting  their  cavalry.  || 
It  is  also  probable  that  oxen  were  exported  for 
the  yoke,  and  their  carcasses  for  provisions  for 
the  Roman  fleets  and  armies. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  to  many  Dogs. 
readers  to  be  told  that  the  British  dogs  consti- 
tuted no  inconsiderable  article  in  the  exports  of 
this  period.  But  in  the  hunting  and  pastoral 
stages  of  society  these  faithful  animals  are  the  fa- 
vourite companions  and  most  useful  possessions 
of  men ;  and  even  in  a  more  advanced  period  of 

*  See  Chap.  V.  sect.  Agriculture.  f  Cassar.  de  Bel.  Gal. 

1.  5.  c.  12.  f  Strabo,  1.  3.  p.  175.  1.  4.  p.  199. 

§  Musgrave  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  47. 
||   Anderson's  History  of  Commerce. 
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civilization,  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  their 
amusement.  We  need  not  therefore  be  surprised 
to  hear  the  poet  speaking  of  the  British  dogs,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  in  the  following  terms: 

Quod  freta  si  Morinum  dubio  refluentia  ponto 
Veneres,  atque  ipsos  libeat  penetrare  Britannos, 
O  quanta  est  merces,  et  quantum  impendia  supra  ! 

But  if  the  coasts  of  Calais  you  visit  next, 
Where  the  firm  shore  with  changing  tide  is  vext, 
And  thence  your  course  to  distant  Britain  steer, 
What  store  of  dogs  !  and  how  exceeding  dear  !  * 

These  dogs  seem  to  have  been  of  three  kinds, 
and  designed  for  three  different  purposes.  Some 
of  them  were  very  large,  strong,  and  fierce,  and 
were  used  by  the  Gauls,  and  some  other  nations, 
in  war.  f  Others  of  them  were  the  same  with 
our  present  mastiff's,  or  bull-dogs,  and  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Romans  for  baiting  bulls  in  the  am- 
phitheatres, for  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 

Magnaque  taurorum  fractur  collo  Britanni.  { 

And  British  mastiffs  break  the  brawny  necks  of  bulls. 

But  the  greatest  numbers,  and  those  which  bore 
the  highest  price,  were  designed  for  hunting, 
and  excelled  all  others,  both  in  swiftness  and  the 
exquisiteness  of  their  scent.  They  are  thus  de- 
scribed in  a  passage  of  Oppian,  translated  out  of 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Bodinus  : 

Est  etiam  catuli  species  indagine  clara, 

Corpus  huic  breve,  magnifico  sed  corpore  digna ; 


*  Grotius  apud  Camden  Britan.  v.  1 .  p.  139.  f  Strabo, 

1.  4.  p.  200.     Musgrave  Belg.  Brit.  p.  160.  f  Claudian. 
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Picta  Britannoruin  gens  illos  efl'era  bello 
Nutrit,  Agasseosque  vocat  vilissima  forma 
Corporis,  ut  credas  parasitos  esse  latrantcs.  * 

There  is  a  kind  of  dogs  of  mighty  fame 
For  hunting  ;  worthy  of  a  fairer  frame  : 
By  painted  Britons  brave  in  war  they're  bred, 
Are  beagles  called,  and  to  the  chase  are  led  : 
Their  bodies  small,  and  of  so  mean  a  shape, 
You'd  think  them  curs  that  under  tables  gape. 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  now  free  and  happy  slaves. 
island  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  they 
are  informed,  that,  in  the  period  we  are  deli- 
neating, great  numbers  of  slaves  were  exported 
from  Britain,  and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  Roman 
market.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  from  Strabo,  a  writer  of  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable credit,  who  directly  mentions  slaves 
among  the  British  exports  in  his  time,  t  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  young  Britons,  which,  in 
the  same  place,  he  says  he  himself  saw  at  Rome, 
were  slaves  exposed  to  sale  in  the  market.  For 
their  height  is  exactly  measured,  all  their  limbs 
are  viewed,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  ex- 
amined with  the  critical  depreciating  eye  of  a 
merchant  who  was  cheapening  them.  J  Some  of 
these  British  slaves  appear  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  laborious  and  servile  offices  about  the 
imperial  court  and  the  public  theatres  of  Rome.  § 
We  are  not  informed  who  these  unfortunate  Bri- 
tons were,  who  were  thus  ignominiously  bought 

*  Camden  Britan.  v.  1.  p.  140.  f  Strabo,  I.  4.  p.  199. 

|  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200.  §   Camden  Brit.  Introduct.  p.  51 . 
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and  sold  ;  nor  in  what  manner  they  had  lost 
their  liberty.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
were  prisoners  taken  in  war,  or  criminals  con- 
demned to  slavery  for  their  crimes ;  though 
some  of  them  might  perhaps  be  unfortunate 
gamesters,  who,  after  they  had  lost  all  their 
goods,  had  boldly  staked  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  at  last  their  own  persons.  * 
Baskets.  The  reader  must  have  observed,  that  no  ma- 
nufactures, or  works  of  art,  have  been  men- 
tioned among  the  British  exports  of  this  period. 
This  was  owing  to  the  low  imperfect  state  of 
the  arts  among  the  ancient  Britons,  before  they 
were  instructed  by  the  Romans.  There  seems 
to  have  been  only  one  kind  of  goods  manufac- 
tured by  them  for  exportation  ;  which  was  bas- 
kets, and  other  works  made  of  osiers.  These 
baskets  were  of  very  elegant  workmanship,  and 
bore  a  high  price  ;  and  are  mentioned,  by  Juve- 
nal, among  the  extravagant  expensive  furniture 
of  the  Roman  tables  in  his  time. 

Adde  et  bascaudas  et  mille  escaria.  j- 
Add  baskets,  and  a  thousand  other  dishes. 

That  these  baskets  were  manufactured  in  Britain, 
we  learn  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial : 

Barbara  de  pictis  veni  bascauda  Britannis 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  suam.  J 

A  basket  I,  by  painted  Britons  wrought, 
And  now  to  Rome's  imperial  city  brought. 


*  Musgrave  Belg.  Brit.  p.  157,  158.     Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  c.  24. 
f  Juvenal.  Sat.  12.  v.  46.  $  Martial,  1.  14.  ep.  99. 
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After  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  arts,  goods 
of  many  kinds  were  manufactured  in,  and  ex- 
ported from,  Britain. 

Though  the  above  enumeration  of  the  ancient  Goods  im- 
British  exports  is  probably  very  imperfect,  it  is  Earn?10 
impossible  to  give  one  so  complete  of  the  imports 
of  these  times.  For  these  are  not  much  noticed 
by  any  of  the  cotemporary  writers,  exceptStrabo, 
who  names  only  a  few  particulars,  and  compre- 
hends all  the  rest  under  the  general  expression  of 
"  various  wares  or  trinkets  of  the  like  kind. "  * 
The  particulars  mentioned  by  Strabo  are  only 
these  four: — ivory  bridles — gold  chains — cups  of 
amber — and  drinking  glasses,  t  These  are  evi- 
dently only  a  few  of  the  most  curious  and  costly 
commodities  that  were  imported  into  Britain  after 
it  had  been  visited  by  Julius  Ceesar,  and  before  it 
was  subdued  by  Claudius ;  designed  only  for  the 
use  of  the  British  kings  and  princes.  Besides 
these,  we  may  be  certain  there  were  many  other 
things  imported,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  infe- 
rior rank.  In  particular,  we  are  told  by  Caesar,  t 
that  all  the  brass  used  in  Britain  was  imported  : 
and  we  know  that,  in  these  times,  before  iron  be- 
came plentiful,  a  great  part  of  the  arms,  tools, 
and  utensils  of  all  kinds  that  were  used  in  this 
island,  were  made  of  that  metal.  § 

As  soon  as  the  Romans  had  subdued  a  consi-  imports 
derable  part  of  Britain,  and  great  numbers  of  Roman 

conquest. 

•   Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200.  f  Id.  ibid. 

i  Csesar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 
§  See  Chap.  V.  sect,  of  Metals. 
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them  had  settled  in  it,  the  imports  unavoidably 
became  much  more  various  and  valuable.  Be- 
sides wine,  spices,  and  many  other  articles  for 
their  tables,  they  were  under  a  necessity  of  im- 
porting the  greatest  part  of  their  tools,  arms,  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  many  other  things.  When 
the  Britons  began  to  imitate  the  Roman  luxury 
and  way  of  living  (as  they  soon  did),  the  demand 
for  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  the  Con- 
tinent was  still  more  increased ;  which  made  the 
imports  exceed  the  exports  in  value,  brought  the 
balance  of  trade,  for  some  time,  against  this 
island,  and  involved  the  unhappy  Britons  in  a 
grievous  load  of  debt.  * 

Balance  in      When  the  Romans  had  completed  the  con- 
favour  of  .      .  _        .   ' .  L 
Britain,      quest  oi  provincial  Britain,  they  made  haste  to 

improve  and  enrich  it,  by  introducing  agricul- 
ture into  all  parts  of  it  that  were  capable  of 
cultivation  ;  and  by  establishing  various  manu- 
factures, in  which  they  instructed  their  British 
subjects.  As  the  Britons  improved  in  the  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  the  other  arts,  they 
provided  themselves,  by  their  own  industry,  with 
many  things  that  they  had  formerly  imported ; 
and  raised  and  prepared  many  more  articles  for 
exportation.  By  this  means  they  brought  and 
kept  the  balance  of  trade  in  their  favour,  which 
soon  enabled  them  to  pay  all  their  debts,  and, 
by  degrees,  enriched  them  with  great  sums  of 
Roman  money. 

*  Camden  Britan.  v.  1.  p.  435. 
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The  trade  from  the  Continent  into  Britain,  as  scats  of 

_  _.        ,  i   •    n  -in  tne  British 

we  learn  fromStrabo,  was  chiefly  carried  on  from  trade  on 
the  mouths  of  these  four  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  nit.011 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne :  and  the 
merchants  who  carried  on  that  trade  resided  in 
the  seaports  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  *  From 
thence  they  sent  their  British  goods,  partly  by 
water,  and  partly  by  land-carriage,  into  the  in- 
terior parts  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  other 
countries:  and  by  the  same  means  received  goods 
from  all  those  countries  for  the  British  market. 

We  are  not  so  particularly  informed  concern-  Trading 

r  *  ,        towns  in 

ing  the  situation  of  the  chief  seaports  and  prin-  Britain. 
cipal  trading  towns  of  Britain  in  this  period. 
While  the  British  trade  was  managed  only  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  the  Scilly  islands 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  the  chief  marts  and 
seats  of  trade.  When  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Gauls,  it  became  gradually  more  extensive  ; 
and  they  visited  all  the  safe  and  convenient  har- 
bours on  the  British  coasts,  opposite  to  their  own, 
from  the  Land's-end  to  the  mouth  of  theThames. 
But  after  the  Romans  invaded,  and  more  espe- 
cially after  they  subdued  and  settled  in  this 
island,  the  scene  of  trade  was  prodigiously  en- 
larged ;  many  towns  were  built  in  the  most  con- 
venient  situations,  on  its  sea-coasts  and  navigable 
rivers;  and  all  these  towns  had  probably  a  share 
of  trade,  more  or  less,  though  some  had  a  much 
greater  share  than  others.    Clausentum,  or  Old 

*  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 
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Southampton,  is  imagined  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  on  account  of  its  conve- 
nient situation,  on  a  fine  bay  near  the  tin  coun- 
tries and  the  Isle  of  Wight.*  Rutupae,  or  Rich- 
borough,  is  also  believed  to  have  been  a  famous 
sea-port,  and  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  Ro- 
man times.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
it  was  the  port  where  the  Romans  commonly 
landed  when  they  came  into  this  island,  and 
where  they  departed  out  of  it  for  the  continent,  t 
But  London  very  soon  became  by  far  the  richest 
and  greatest  of  all  the  trading  towns  in  Britain. 
For  though  this  renowned  city  (designed  by  Pro- 
vidence to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  trade 
and  empire  in  all  succeeding  ages)  was  probably 
founded  only  between  the  first  Roman  invasion 
under  Julius,  A.  A.C.  55,  and  the  second  under 
Claudius,  A.  D.  43  ;  yet  in  less  than  twenty 
years  after  this  last  event,  it  is  thus  described 
by  Tacitus:  "Suetonius,  with  wonderful  reso- 
lution, marched  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country  to  London;  a  city  famous 
"  for  its  wealth,  and  the  great  number  of  its 
"  merchants,  though  it  was  not  distinguished 
"  by  the  title  of  a  colony.  "  t  It  seems  indeed 
probable,  that  London  was  founded  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Gaul  and  Britain  some  time  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  on  account  of  the  conve- 
nience of  the  situation  for  commerce  ;  and  that 

*  Musgravc  Belgium  Britannicum,  p.  40. 

\  Vide  Baltelcy  Antiq.  Rutup.  \  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  p,  55. 
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this  illustrious  city  owes  its  origin,  as  well  as  a 
great  part  of  its  prosperity  and  grandeur,  to 
trade.  There  is  hardly  any  other  supposition 
can  account  for  its  becoming  so  remarkable  for 
its  wealth  and  commerce  in  so  short  a  time. 

It  hath  been  disputed  whether  the  duties  that  Duties  on 
were  paid  by  the  British  merchants  to  the  Roman  dise\vhere 
government  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tibe-  pald' 
rius,  and  Caligula,  were  levied  at  the  ports  on 
the  continent  where  their  goods  were  landed,  or 
at  the  ports  in  this  island  where  they  were  em- 
barked. It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  arrive  at 
certainty  in  this  matter ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
probable,  from  some  passages  in  Strabo,  that  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  invasion, 
the  Romans  had  publicans  settled  in  the  trading 
towns  of  Britain,  with  the  consent  of  the  British 
princes,  for  collecting  their  duties  on  merchan- 
dise ;  which  they,  from  prudential  considera- 
tions, had  agreed  to  accept  of  in  lieu  of  the 
tribute  which  had  been  imposed  by  Julius  Caesar. 
The  reason  which  that  excellent  writer  gives  in 
one  place,  why  the  Romans  did  not  think  fit  to 
prosecute  the  conquest  of  Britain  begun  by 
Caesar,  is  this :  That  though  the  Britons  refused 
to  pay  tribute,  they  consented  to  pay  certain  du- 
ties on  goods  exported  and  imported ;  and  the 
Romans,  upon  mature  consideration,  thought  it 
best  to  accept  of  those  duties  which  they  ima- 
gined would  produce  very  near  as  much  as  the 
tribute  would  have  produced,  after  deducting 
the  expense  of  the  army  which  would  have  been 
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necessary  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  tribute.* 
This  plainly  implies,  that  the  duties  were  levied 
where  the  tribute  would  have  been  levied,  i.  e. 
in  Britain.  For  the  consent  of  the  Britons  was 
not  in  the  least  necessary  to  enable  the  Romans 
to  impose  what  duties  they  pleased  on  British 
goods  in  the  ports  on  the  continent,  which  were 
entirely  under  the  Roman  dominion.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  the  same  author  says  in  ano- 
ther place,  concerning  the  earnest  endeavours  of 
the  British  princes  to  engage  the  friendship  of 
Augustus  by  embassies,  presents,  good  offices, 
and  the  cheerful  payment  of  duties  on  goods  ex- 
ported and  imported:  and  that,  by  these  means, 
the  Romans  came  to  be  familiarly  acquainted 
with  a  great  part  of  Britain,  which  they  could 
not  have  been,  if  some  of  them  had  not  resided 
in  it  for  collecting  these  duties,  f  As  soon  as 
the  Romans  had  formed  a  province  in  Britain, 
they  certainly  established  publicans,  or  officers, 
for  collecting  the  duties  on  merchandise,  in  all 
the  trading  towns  of  that  province ;  and  extend- 
ed that  establishment  as  their  dominions  were 
enlarged. 
Their  his-  The  Portoria,  or  duties  on  merchandise,  were 
portion"'0-  imposed  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Rome  on  their 
and  man-    subjects,  as  soon  as  they  had  any  trade;  and 

ner  in  o  >  j  j 

which       though  they  were  abolished  at  the  expulsion  of 

thev  were 

collected,    the  kings,  they  were  soon  after  restored,  and 
continued  to  constitute  a  very  important  branch 


*  Strabo.l.  2.  p.  116. 


f  Ibid.  1.  4.  p.  200. 
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of  the  public  revenue,  both  under  the  common- 
wealth, and  under  the  emperors.  *  These  duties 
were  imposed  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
on  all  kinds  of  goods,  without  exception,  that 
were  exported  or  imported  in  order  to  be  sold  : 
and  those  on  exports  were  to  be  paid  before 
they  were  embarked,  and  on  imports  before  they 
were  landed,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the 
goods.  In  order  to  prevent  frauds,  the  mer- 
chants were  obliged  to  give  in  to  the  publicans 
an  entry  of  all  their  goods  exported  or  imported, 
with  an  estimate  of  their  value,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  sum  that  was  to  be  paid,  which 
was  always  a  certain  proportion  of  the  real 
value ;  and  the  publicans  had  a  right  to  view  all 
the  goods,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the 
entry  and  estimate,  t  The  proportion  of  the 
value  of  goods  exported  or  imported,  that  was 
to  be  paid  by  way  of  custom,  was  not  always 
the  same,  but  varied  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  state,  or  dispositions  of  the  emperors ; 
though  the  fortieth  part  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ordinary  rate.  % 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  an  exact  esti-  Annual 
mate  of  the  annual  value  of  the  duties  that  were  tSalJ 
levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  trade  of  this  island. 
This,  at  first,  was  probably  no  great  matter ; 
though  even  then  the  Emperor  Augustus  did  not 
think  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.     But  as  the 

*  Vide  Burmanni  Vectigalia  Populi  Romani,  c.  5.  p.  50,  &c. 
f  Id.  ibid.  p.  56— 60.  J  Id.  ibid.  c.  5.  p.  g& 
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people  of  Britain  gradually  improved  in  agri- 
culture, arts,  and  manufactures,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Romans,  their  trade  increased ; 
both  its  exports  and  imports  became  more  va- 
rious and  valuable ;  and  the  duties  arising  from 
them  more  considerable.  These  at  last  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  conjecture)  might 
perhaps  amount  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  re- 
venues of  Britain  in  the  most  flourishing  times 
of  the  Roman  government.  *  This  will  not 
appear  an  extravagant  supposition,  when,  if  we 
reflect,  that,  for  one  article,  as  much  corn  was 
exported  from  this  island  in  one  year  (three 
hundred  and  fifty-nine)  as  loaded  eight  hun- 
dred large  ships,  f  It  will  appear  still  more 
credible,  when  we  consider  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Britain  in  the  Roman 
times;  and  that  all  the  goods  that  were  bought 
and  sold  in  the  public  fairs  and  markets,  to  which 
the  merchants  were  by  law  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the  sum 
for  which  they  were  sold  to  the  government,  as 
well  as  those  that  were  exported  and  imported,  t 
Nay,  even  those  goods  that  were  not  sold  paid 
a  certain  tax  or  toll  for  the  liberty  of  exposing 
them  to  sale.  §  When  all  these  things  are  taken 
into  the  account,  the  above  conjecture  concern- 
ing the  annual  amount  of  the  Roman  customs 

*   See  Chap.  III.  sect.  a.  f  Zosim.  Hist.  1.  5. 

\  Burmanni  Vectigal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  69.     Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  188. 
§  Burmanni  Vectigal.  Pop.  Rom.  p.  69. 
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in  Britain  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  their 
government,  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  many 
rather  too  moderate  than  too  high. 

All  the  trade  of  Great  Britain,  as  hath  been  Origin  of 
already  observed,  was  carried  on  for  some  ages  n 
in  the  way  of  barter,  and  exchange  of  one  com- 
modity for  another ;  a  method  attended  with 
manifold  inconveniences.     It  must  have  often 
happened,  that  the  one  party  had  not  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  goods  which  the  other  wanted  ; 
or  that  the  two  things  proposed  to  be  exchanged 
were  not  of  equal  value;  and  that  one  or  both 
of  them  could  not  be  divided,  as  in  the  case  of 
living  animals,  without  being  destroyed.    These, 
and  many  other  inconveniences  attending  this 
primitive  mode  of  commerce,  must  have  been 
sensibly  felt  by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  by  all 
other  ancient  nations ;  but  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  find  a  remedy.     This,  however,  was  happily 
invented  in  very  ancient  times,  though  it  is  not 
well  known  where,  or  by  whom  ;  and  consisted 
in  constituting  certain  scarce  and  precious  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  to  be  the  com- 
mon measures  and  representatives  of  all  com- 
modities, and  the  great  medium  of  commerce. 
These  metals  were  admirably  adapted  to  answer 
this  purpose ;  as  they  were  scarce,  of  great  in- 
trinsic value,   durable,  portable,  and  divisible 
into  as  many  parts  as  was  necessary  without 
loss.  *     This  was  the  true  origin  of  money  -, 

*  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  I.  p.  281. 
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which,  notwithstanding  all  the  general  declama- 
tions of  poets,  moralists  and  divines,  against  it, 
hath  certainly  proved  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
human  inventions,  and  the  great  means  of  pro- 
moting a  free  and  universal  intercourse  among 
mankind,  for  their  common  good. 

When  metals  were  first  used  as  money,  and 
made  the  common  prices  of  all  commodities, 
their  value  was  determined  only  by  their  weight. 
OHgin  of  The  seller  having  agreed  to  accept  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  for  his  goods, 
the  buyer  cut  off  that  quantity  from  the  plate 
or  ingot  of  that  metal  in  his  possession ;  and 
having  weighed  it,  delivered  it  to  the  seller, 
and  received  the  goods.  *  But  this  method  of 
transacting  business  was  attended  with  much 
trouble,  and  liable  to  various  frauds,  both  in 
the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metals  used  in 
commerce.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  it 
was  ordained  by  the  laws  of  several  ancient  na- 
tions, that  all  the  metals  that  were  to  be  used  as 
money,  should  be  divided  into  pieces  of  certain 
determinate  forms  and  magnitudes,  stamped  with 
certain  marks,  by  which  every  person  might 
know,  at  first  sight,  the  weight,  fineness,  and 
value  of  each  piece,  t  By  this  happy  improve- 
ment, the  one  party  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
cutting  and  weighing  his  money  in  every  pay- 

•  Gen.  c  23.  v.    16.      Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.   1. 
p.  282. 

f  Id.  ibid.  v.  II  p.  285,  284.     Clarke  on  Coins,  p.  392,  595, 
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ment,  and  the  other  secured  from  frauds  in  the 
weight  or  fineness  of  that  money.  This  was  the 
true  origin  of  coin ;  by  which  money  became 
more  current,  and  commercial  transactions  were 
very  much  facilitated. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  precise  time  W1>en  »n- 
when  money  first  began  to  be  used  in  this  island,  into  Bri- 
or  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  Both  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Greeks  were  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  use  of  money  when  they 
traded  into  Britain  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  they  communicated  any  knowledge  of  it  to 
the  ancient  Britons.  It  is  more  probable  that 
both  these  trading  nations  took  advantage  of 
their  ignorance,  and  concealed  from  them  the 
nature  and  value  of  money,  that  they  might 
purchase  their  commodities  for  some  trifling 
trinkets.  The  people  of  Gaul  could  hardly  fail 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  money  in  very  an- 
cient times,  either  from  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles, 
or  the  Phoenicians  of  Spain ;  and  when  once  it 
was  generally  known  and  used  in  Gaul,  it  could 
not  be  long  a  secret  in  Britain.  It  is  therefore 
most  probable,  that  the  use  of  money  was  in- 
troduced into  this  island  from  the  opposite  Con- 
tinent, by  merchants  wTho  came  to  trade,  or 
colonies  which  came  to  settle  in  it,  not  very  long 
before  the  first  Roman  invasion.  For  at  the 
time  of  that  invasion,  money,  or  the  use  of  me- 
tals as  a  medium  in  commerce,  seems  to  have 
been  but  newly  introduced ;  and  coin,  properly 
so  called,  to  have  been  still  unknown,  or  only 
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made  of  brass.  "  The  Britons  use  either  brass 
"  money,  or  rings  and  plates  of  iron,  of  a  de- 
"  terminate  weight,  by  way  of  money.  "  * 
Passage  of  This  remarkable  passage  (of  which  the  ori- 
examincd.  ginal  is  given)  is  variously  used,  and  differently 
understood  by  antiquaries.  Some  read  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  thus — Utuntur  aut  aere — 
they  use  either  brass,  &c. ;  and  from  thence  in- 
fer, that  the  brass  which  the  Britons  used  by  way 
of  money,  was  unstamped  and  uncoined,  as  well 
as  the  iron,  and  consisted  only  of  pieces  of  a 
certain  known  weight,  f 

Others  read  it  thus — Utuntur  autem  nummo 
aereo ;  or,  Utuntur  aut  aereo,  and  suppose  the 
substantive  nummo  to  be  understood — "  They 
"  use  brass  money ;  and  from  this  reading  they 
conclude,  that  the  brass  money  which  the  Bri- 
tons used  was  coined ;  though  the  iron  which 
they  used  (pro  nummo)  by  way  of  money,  was 
not  coined,  but  only  made  into  rings  and  plates 
of  a  certain  weight,  t  Both  these  opinions  are 
supported  by  their  respective  advocates  with  no 
little  learning  and  acuteness  ;  but  there  is  still 
room  to  doubt  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  As 
the  latter  part  of  the  above  passage  from  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  respecting  the  iron  tallies  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons  as  money,  is  very  clear, 
so  the  truth  of  it  is  confirmed  by  several  large 

*  Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     Utuntur  aut  aereo,  aut  taleis  fer- 
reis,    ad  certum  pondus  examinatis  pro  nummo. 

|  Mr  Pegge's  Essay  on  Cunobelin's  Coins,  p.  34,  55. 
|  Dr  Borlase's  Hist.  Cornwall,  p.  266. 
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hoards  of  tin's  old  iron  money,  without  any 
impression,  having  been  found  in  different 
places.  * 

If  the  Britons  had  any  gold  or  silver  among  Gold  and 
them,  either  coined  or  uncoined,  when  they  coins. 
were  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  it  was  cer- 
tainly unknown  to  their  invaders.  For  though 
Caesar  mentions  the  tin,  lead,  and  iron  which 
their  country  produced,  and  the  brass  which 
they  imported,  he  says  not  one  word  of  either 
gold  or  silver  :  and  some  of  his  companions  in 
that  expedition  wrote  to  their  friends  at  Rome 
in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  yielded  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  t  But  a  very  considerable  number 
of  gold  coins  were  found,  A.  D.  1749,  on  the 
top  of  Karn-bre  hill,  in  Cornwall:  which  are 
well  described  by  the  learned  Dr  Borlase,  and 
clearly  proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Britons;  and,  as  he  thinks,  were  coined  by 
them  before  the  first  invasion,  t  His  argu- 
ments, however,  in  support  of  this  last  point, 
are  not  so  conclusive  as  to  overbalance  the  direct 
testimony  of  Caesar  and  Quintus  Cicero  ;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  they  were  prompted, 
both  by  their  avarice  and  curiosity,  to  be  very 
diligent  in  their  inquiries  after  these  precious 
metals,  and  that  they  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  procuring  information.     It  is  therefore  most 

*  Dr  Borlase's  Hist.  Cornwall,  p.  275. 

f  Ca:sar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.     M.  Tullii  Epist.  ad  Familiar,  torn.  1. 
1.  7.  ep.  7.  t  Dr  Borlase's  Hist.  Cornwall,  c.  12. 
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probable,  that  these  Karn-bre  coins,  which  are 
of  pure  gold,  were  struck  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  some  of  the  British  princes  in  these 
parts,  some  time  between  the  first  invasion  under 
Julius  Caesar,  and  the  second  under  Claudius. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  Britons  improved  very 
much  in  all  the  arts  in  that  interval,  by  their 
more  free  and  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Con- 
tinent, where  the  arts  were  also  in  a  progressive 
state.     It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  some  of  the  Gauls  retiring  from  their 
country  to  avoid  the  Roman  yoke,  and  settling 
in  Britain,  which  was  still  free  after  the  retreat 
of  Caesar,  brought  with  them  the  art  of  coining 
money,  in  the  same  taste  in  which  it  was  prac- 
tised in  Gaul,  immediately  before  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Romans,  when  a  new 
and  more  beautiful   manner   was   introduced. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  these  coins  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Gauls ;  which  is  so  striking,  that  not  a 
few  have  imagined  that  they  are  really  Gaulish 
coins,  and  were  brought  into  this  country  by 
some  merchants  on  account  of  trade.  * 
By  whom       It  is  also  not  improbable,  that  some  of  those 
fiiver^ere  Gauls  who  settled  in  Britain  soon  after  Caesar's 
fn^Britaln  re^reaU  were  the  first  who  discovered  that  this 
island  was  not  destitute  of  gold ;  and  so  fur- 
nished the  Britons  with  the  most  precious  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  with  the  art  of  coining.     For 

*  Dr  Borlasc's  Hist.  Cornwall,  c.  12.  p.  270. 
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Gaul  had  long  been  famous  for  the  abundance 
of  its  gold,  and  the  Gauls  for  their  dexterity  in 
discovering,  refining,  and  working  that  metal.  * 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  coins  now  under 
consideration,  that  makes  it  still  more  probable 
that  they  were  the  workmanship  of  the  Gauls, 
or  of  some  who  had  been  instructed  by  them. 
These  coins  are  all  of  pure  gold,  without  any 
alloy  or  mixture  of  baser  metals ;  and  the  Gauls 
made  not  only  their  coins,  but  their  rings, 
chains,  and  other  trinkets,  of  pure  gold,  with- 
out alloy,  t 

Whoever  was  the  person  who  first  discovered 
that  this  island  produced  gold  and  silver,  it  is 
certain  that  this  discovery  was  made  not  long 
after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans.  For 
Strabo,  who  flourished  under  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, mentions  gold  and  silver  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  Britain  yt  and  his  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  Tacitus,  who  says, — "  Britain  pro- 
"  duceth  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  to  re- 
"  ward  its  conquerors.  "  § 

The  Britons  being  now  furnished  with  the  Progress  of 
materials  and  some  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  monenygin 
art  of  coining  money,  gradually  improved  inBrUain- 
this  art,  and  soon  produced  coins  of  gold,  silver, 
and  brass,  far  more  beautiful  and  perfect  in  all 
respects,  than  those  found  at  Karn-bre,  which 
seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  productions 

•   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  27.  p.  350.  t  Id-  ibid- 

f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199.  §  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12. 

VOL.  II.  $ 
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of  the  British  mint.  The  figures  of  human 
heads  on  one  side,  and  horses,  trees,  wheels,  &c. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Karn-bre  coins,  are  in 
a  much  ruder  and  more  clumsy  taste  than  those 
on  the  British  coins  in  Speed  and  Camden. 
But  the  greatest  and  most  obvious  difference  be- 
tween these  two  sets  of  coins,  consists  in  this; 
that  the  latter  have  legends  or  inscriptions,  and 
the  former  have  none.  This  is  a  demonstration 
that  a  very  material  change  and  improvement 
had  been  made  in  the  art  of  coining,  between 
the  time  in  which  the  Karn-bre  and  those  other 
British  coins  were  struck. 
Figures  The  figures  that  were  first  stamped  on  the 
thTlnost0"  coins  of  all  nations,  especially  of  those  nations 
whose  chief  riches  consisted  in  their  flocks  and 
herds,  were  those  of  oxen,  horses,  hogs,  and 
sheep.  *  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  have 
been,  that  before  these  nations  were  acquainted 
with  money,  they  had  used  their  cattle  as  mo- 
ney, and  purchased  with  them  every  thing  they 
wanted ;  and  therefore,  when  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  money,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  all  commodities,  they  stamped  it 
with  the  figures  of  these  animals,  which,  among 
them,  it  chiefly  represented,  f  From  hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  those  coins  of  any  country, 
which  have  only  the  figures  of  cattle  stamped 
upon  them,  and  perhaps  of  trees,  representing 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  3.  §  13.     Columella,  c.  7.  in  prcef. 
f  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  2.  p.  511. 
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the  woods  in  which  these  cattle  pastured,  were 
the  most  ancient  coins  of  that  country.  *  Some 
of  the  gold  coins  found  at  Karn-bre,  in  Corn-, 
wall,  and  described  by  Dr  Borlase,  are  of  this 
kind,  and  may  therefore  justly  be  esteemed  the 
most  ancient  of  our  British  coins. 

When  sovereigns  became  sensible  of  the  great  Heads  of 

n  princes 

importance  of  money,  and  took  the  fabrication  stampedon 
of  it  under  their  own  direction,  they  began  to 
command  their  own  heads  to  be  stamped  on  one 
side  of  their  coins ;  while  the  figures  of  some 
animals  still  continued  to  be  impressed  on  the 
other  side.  Of  this  kind  are  some  of  the  Karn- 
bre  coins,  with  a  royal  head  on  one  side,  and  a 
horse  on  the  other;  which  we  may  therefore 
suppose  to  have  been  struck  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  the  British  coinage,  and  which  wTe  may 
call  the  second  stage  of  its  improvement,  t 

When  the  knowledge  and  use  of  letters  were  Legends 
once  introduced  into  any  country  where  money 
was  coined,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they 
appeared  on  its  coins ;  expressing  the  names  of 
the  princes  whose  heads  were  impressed  upon 
them,  of  the  places  where  they  were  coined, 
and  other  circumstances.  This  was  a  very  great 
improvement  in  the  art  of  coining,  and  gave  an 
additional  value  to  money  ;  by  making  it  pre- 
serve the  memories  of  princes,  and  afford  lights 
to  history.  Nor  were  our  British  ancestors  un- 
acquainted with  this  great  improvement  before 

•   Plate  in  Dr  Borlase's  Hist.  Cornwall.  t   Id<  ibi(J* 

O    2 
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they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans.    For  several 
of  our  ancient  British  coins  which  are  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  and  have  been 
engraved  in  Speed,  Camden,  Pegge,  and  others, 
have  very  plain  and  perfect  legends  or  inscrip- 
tions, and  on  that  account  merit  particular  at- 
tention, 
cunobe-         The  far  greatest  number  of  the  ancient  British 
coins'.        coins  which  have  been  found  with  inscriptions 
upon  them,  appear  from  these  inscriptions  to 
have  been  coined  in  the  reign  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cunobeline,  a  prince  who  flourished 
in  this  island  between  the  first  and  second  Ro- 
man invasion.      The  learned  Mr  Pegge  hath 
published  an  engraving  of  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  these  coins  of  Cunobeline,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-nine,  with  an  essay  upon  them ; 
from  which  the  following  brief  account  of  them 
is  for  the  most  part  extracted.  *     These  coins 
are  of  different  metals ;   some  of  them  gold, 
others  of  silver,  and  others  of  brass ;  but  all  of 
them  very  much  debased.    They  are  all  circular, 
though  not  perfectly  flat,  most  of  them  being  a 
little  disked,  some  more,  some  less,  with  one  side 
concave,  and  the  other  convex.     The  taste  in 
which  they  are  executed  is  good,  and  the  figures 
upon  them  are  much  more  elegant  than  those  on 
the  Karn-bre  coins  above  mentioned,  or  on  the 

ancient  Gallic  coins  in  Mountfaucon.  t 

h- 

•  See  an  Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobeline.     London,  1766. 
f  Montfaucon  Antiq.  torn.  3.  p.  88.  plate  52. 
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The  letters  upon  them  are  all  Roman,  and  Divided 
for  the  most  part  fair  and  well-shaped.     They  classes? 
are  very  properly  arranged  by  Mr  Pegge,  under 
the  six  following  classes  : 

CJass  I.  Contains  those  that  have  only  the 
king's  name,  or  some  abbreviation 
of  it. 
II.  Those  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 
a  place  of  coinage. 

III.  Those  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 

tascia,  or  some  abbreviation  of  that 
word. 

IV.  Those  that  have  the  king's  name,  with 

tascia,  and  a  place  of  coinage. 
V.  Those  that  have  tascia  only. 
VI.  Those  that  have  tascia,  with  a  place 
of  coinage. 
In  the  first  class  are  six  coins,  but  all  differing  1st  class. 
in  some  particulars.     The  first  coin  is  of  silver, 
having  the  king's  head,  and  the  name  cvnobi- 
line  around  it  on  one  side,  and  a  fine  horse,  with 
a  crescent  or  new  moon  above  his  back,  on  the 
reverse.     The  second  coin  is  also  of  silver,  hav- 
ing the  syllable  cvn  in  a  straight  line  on  both 
sides  ;  on  the  obverse  there  is  no  head,  but  on 
the  reverse  there  is  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  at 
full  length,  in  a  walking  attitude,  with  a  club 
over  his  shoulder.    The  third  coin  hath  the  same 
inscription  and  figure  with  the  second,  and  differs 
from  it  only  in  the  metal,  which  is  copper,  and 
in  the  size,  which  is  smaller.     The  fourth  coin  is 
ot^  copper,  with  the  syllable  cvn  in  a  straight 
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line,  without  any  head  on  the  obverse  ;  and  on 
the  reverse  the  figure  of  an  animal,  which  some 
antiquaries  take  to  be  a  horse,  and  others  a  dog 
or  a  sheep.  The  fifth  coin  in  this  class  is  taken 
from  Mr  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  Part  I. 
c.  8.  On  the  obverse  is  the  king's  head,  adorned 
with  a  diadem,  or  fillet  of  pearls,  with  the  name 
cvnobelin  inscribed  around.  The  metal  and 
the  reverse  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Selden.  The 
sixth  and  last  coin  in  this  class  is  of  gold,  blank 
on  the  obverse  ;  on  the  reverse  it  hath  a  fine 
horse  upon  the  gallop,  over  him  a  hand  holding 
a  truncheon,  a  pearl  or  pellet  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  end  of  it,  and  above  it  cvno  ;  under 
the  horse  the  figure  of  a  serpent  wriggling. 
2d  class.  In  the  second  class  are  nine  coins;  no  two  of 
which  are  exactly  alike  in  all  respects.  The  first 
is  of  brass  ;  having  on  the  obverse  a  Janus,  with 
cvno  below  it  j  and  on  the  reverse  the  figures  of 
n  hog  and  a  tree,  and  under  them  camv,  sup- 
posed to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Camulodunum, 
the  royal  seat  of  Cunobeline,  and  the  place  of 
coinage.  The  second  is  of  gold;  on  the  obverse 
an  ear  of  corn  and  camv  ;  on  the  reverse  a  horse, 
with  the  figure  of  a  comet  above  his  back,  and 
of  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and  cvno.  The  third 
is  of  silver ;  having  on  the  obverse  the  king's 
head,  and  camv  ;  and  on  the  reverse  a  female 
figure  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  wings  at  her  shoul- 
ders, supposed  to  be  Victory,  and  cvno  under 
the  chair.  The  fourth  coin  differs  only  from 
the  second  in  this,  that  the  figure  above  the 
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horse's  back  is  that  of  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  the 
wheel  is  placed  before  his  mouth,  and  not  under 
his  belly.  The  fifth  is  a  small  gold  coin  ;  hav- 
ing on  the  obverse  an  ear  of  corn,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  place  of  coinage  ;  and  on 
the  reverse  a  horse,  with  cvn.  The  sixth  is  a 
gold  coin  ;  having  on  the  obverse  a  head  with 
a  beard,  and  cvnob  ;  and  on  the  reverse  a  lion 
couchant,  with  cam.  The  seventh  is  of  brass  ; 
on  the  obverse  two  human  figures  standing, 
supposed  to  be  Cunobeline  and  his  queen, 
with  cvn  ;  and  on  the  reverse  a  Pegasus  or 
winged  horse,  with  camv.  The  eighth  coin 
differs  only  from  the  first  of  this  class  in  this, 
that  there  is  no  tree  on  the  reverse.  The  ninth 
is  of  gold  ;  on  the  obverse  a  horse  curvetting, 
with  a  wheel  under  his  belly,  and  cvn,  and  a 
star  over  his  back ;  on  the  reverse  an  ear  of 
corn,  and  camv. 

The  third  class  comprehends  ten  coins,  all 3d  class- 
different  in  some  particulars  from  each  other. 
1.  A  brass  coin ;  on  the  obverse  the  king's 
head,  with  cvnobilin  around  it :  on  the  reverse 
a  workman  sitting  in  a  chair,  with  a  hammer  in 
his  hand,  coining  money;  of  which  several  pieces 
appear  on  the  ground,  and  tascio.  2.  A  silver 
coin ;  on  the  obverse  a  laureate  crown,  with 
cvno  inscribed;  on  the  reverse  a  Pegasus,  with 
tasce  below.  3.  A  silver  coin  ;  with  the  king's 
head  on  the  obverse,  and  cvno  ;  and  on  the 
reverse  a  sphinx,  with  tascio.  4.  On  the  ob- 
verse the  king's  head,  with  cvnobilin  ;  and  on  the 
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reverse  a  horse,  with  tascio.    5.  An  elegant 
copper  coin  ;  having  on  the  obverse  the  king's 
head,  with  his  name  latinised  cvnobelinvsre; 
and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  an  ox,  and  be- 
low it  tasc.    6.  A  copper  coin  ;  on  the  obverse  a 
female  head,  probably  the  queen's,  with  cvnobe- 
lin  ;  and  the  reverse  very  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  the  first  coin  in  this  class.  7«  A  silver  coin ; 
having  a  female  head  on  the  obverse,  with  cvno; 
and  on  the  reverse  a  fine  sphinx,  with  tascio. 
8.  Is  also  silver ;  with  the  king's  head  and  cvno- 
bilin  on  the  obverse  ;  and  a  fine  horse  gallop- 
ing on  the  reverse,   with    tascio.     9.  Differs 
very  little  from  the  first  in  this  class.     10.  Is  a 
copper  coin ;  with  the  king's  head  laureated, 
and  cvnobilin  on  the  obverse ;  a  horse  with 
some  faint  traces  of  tasc i a  on  the  reverse. 
4th  class.       The  fourth  class  contains  six  coins,  which  are 
remarkably  fine.    1.  Is  a  silver  coin;  having  the 
king's  head  on  the  obverse,  with  tasc  behind 
it;  and  before  the  face  novane,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  some 
town,  or  of  some  people;  and  on  the  reverse 
Apollo  playing  on  the  harp,  with  cvnobe.    2.  Is 
also  a  siver  coin;  and  hath  on  the  observe  the 
king's  head  helmeted,  with  cvnobeline;  and  on 
the  reverse  a  hog,  with  tasciiovanit;  though 
it  is  imagined  that  the  two  n  in  the  middle  was 
originally  an  n,  which  will  make  the  legend  on 
the  reverse  of  this  coin  nearly  the  same  with  that 
on  the  obverse  of  the  preceding  one.    3.  A  fine 
copper  coin ;  having  on  the  obverse  the  king 
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on  horseback  at  full  gallop,  with  cvno  ;  and 
on  the  reverse  the  king  on  foot,  with  the  helmet 
on  his  head,  a  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
round  target  in  his  left,  with  tasc  no.  4.  This 
coin  doth  not  differ  much  from  the  first  one  in 
this  class.  5.  Is  a  copper  coin  ;  having  the 
king's  head,  with  cvnobelin  on  the  obverse ; 
and  a  centaur  blowing  a  horn,  with  tasciovanit 
on  the  reverse.  6.  Is  a  silver  coin ;  with  a 
figure  believed  to  be  Hercules,  and  cvno  on 
the  obverse ;  a  woman  riding  sideways  on  an 
animal  which  hath  very  much  the  appearance  of 
a  dog,  with  tasc  nova  on  the  reverse. 

The  fifth  class  contains  six  coins.  1.  Is  a  fine  5th  class. 
silver  coin,  with  a  Roman  head  laureated,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and 
tascio  on  the  obverse  ;  and  a  bull  pushing  with 
his  horns  on  the  reverse.  2.  A  gold  coin  hav- 
ing the  king  on  horseback,  with  tasco  on  the 
obverse  ;  the  reverse  is  crowded  with  figures, 
which  are  not  now  understood.  3.  A  fine  silver 
coin,  with  a  griffin  on  the  obverse  ;  and  a  Pe- 
gasus and  tas  on  the  reverse.  4.  This  coin  is  of 
gold,  and  differs  very  little  from  the  second. 
5.  A  silver  coin;  having  a  horse,  with  a  shield  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge  hanging  on  his  side  on 
the  obverse;  and  tasc  within  a  compartment  on 
the  reverse.  6.  This  coin  is  of  electrum,  with 
a  horse  on  the  gallop,  and  tasc  on  the  obverse  ; 
and  tascio  on  the  reverse.  There  is  a  coin  in  Mr 
Theresby's  Museum,  p.  SS8,  which  might  also 
be  ranged  in  this  class  ;  having  a  head  on  the 
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obverse,  and  a  dog,  with  ta  under  a  man  on 
horseback,  on  the  reverse, 
cth  class.  The  sixth  class  contains  only  two  coins.  1.  Is 
of  silver ;  with  ver,  supposed  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Verulamium,  on  the  obverse ;  a  horse 
galloping,  with  tascia  on  the  reverse.  2.  A  fine 
gold  coin  ;  having  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  target  in  his 
left  hand,  on  the  obverse  ;  and  cearatic,  which 
Mr  Pegge  supposes  to  be  the  name  of  some  town 
in  the  territories  of  Cunobeline,  now  unknown  ; 
but  others,  perhaps  more  truly,  believe  to  be  the 
name  of  the  renowned  Caratacus,  or  Caracta- 
cus  ;  on  the  reverse  an  ear  of  corn,  and  tascie. 
Meaning  The  word  tascio  or  tascia,  which,  or  some 
tascia.  abbreviation  of  it,  appears  on  so  many  of  these 
ancient  British  coins,  hath  greatly  puzzled  our 
antiquaries  ;  who  have  formed  several  different 
opinions  concerning  its  meaning.  Mr  Cam- 
den, Mr  Baxter,  Dr  Pettingal,  and  others,  have 
imagined  that  this  word  is  derived  from  Task, 
or  Tascu,  which  in  the  original  language  of 
Britain  signified  any  load,  burthen,  or  tribute 
imposed  by  the  Tag,  or  prince  ;  and  that  all  the 
money  which  had  Tascia,  or  any  of  its  abbrevia- 
tions upon  it,  had  been  coined  for  no  other  pur- 
pose but  to  pay  the  tribute  which  had  been  im- 
posed upon  the  Britons  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
Portaria,  or  duties  upon  merchandise,  which  had 
been  exacted  by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  * 

*  Camden,  v.  1.  p.  cix.  551.    Baxt.  Glos.  Brit,  voce  Tascia.     Di;Pet- 
tingal's  Dissert,  on  Tascia.     London,  1765. 
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Mr  Camden  hath  improved  upon  this  thought, 
by  supposing — "  these  coins  were  stamped,  for 
5  the  payment  of  the  tribute  of  the  greater  cat- 
"  tie  with  a  horse,  for  the  lesser  with  a  hog,  for 
"  woods  with  a  tree,  and  for  corn  ground  with 
"  an  ear  of  corn."  *  But  though  these  opinions 
are  specious,  and  supported  by  great  names, 
they  are  liable  to  strong  objections.  The  de- 
rivation of  Tascio,  from  Tag,  a  prince,  by  the 
intervention  of  Tascu,  a  burthen  or  task,  is  far 
from  being  clear.  Money  coined  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  tribute,  is  a  thing  unknown 
in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  Cunobeline,  who  was  a  free  and  independ- 
ent prince,  the  friend,  but  not  the  subject,  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  would  have  admitted  a  word 
of  such  ignominious  import  as  Tascio  is  in  this 
sense,  upon  his  coins,  t 

A  modern  author,  dissatisfied  with  the  above 
interpretation  of  the  word  Tascio,  hath  proposed 
another.  He  supposes  that  Tascio  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  name  of  some  nation  or  people  to 
whom  this  money  belonged,  and  of  which  Cuno- 
beline was  king ;  and  finding  in  Pliny,  lib.  3. 
c.  4.,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  called 
Tascodunitari  Cononiences,  in  the  MSS.  Tasco- 
duni  Taruconiences,  he  conjectures  that  Cuno- 
belin  Tascio  may  mean  Cunobelin  Tascoduno- 
rum.  t     But  this  is  certainly  a  far-fetched  and 

*  Camd.  Brit.  v.  1.  p.  cxiii. 

f  Mr  Pegge's  Essay  on  Cunobeline's  Coins,  p.  25,  &c. 

\  Wise  Dissert,  in  Numm.  Bodl.  Catalog,  p.  227. 
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improbable  conjecture.  For  these  coins  being 
found  in  Britain  in  great  numbers,  and  having 
the  name  of  Cunobeline  upon  them,  who  is  well 
known  to  have  been  a  great  British  prince, 
cotemporary  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
on  some  of  them  an  abbreviation  of  Camulodu- 
num,  his  royal  seat,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  they  are  British  coins,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  so  distant  a  country  as  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  where  no  such  coins  have  ever  been 
found.  as 

Another  modern  writer  hath  conjectured  that 
Tascio  was  the  name  of  Cunobeline's  mint- 
master,  who  struck  all  these  coins.  *  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  much  more  feasible  notion 
than  the  former ;  though  it  is  not  without  its 
difficulties.  In  particular,  it  is  a  little  strange 
that  this  word,  if  it  was  a  proper  name,  should 
have  been  spelled  by  the  owner  of  it  in  so  many 
different  ways,  as  Tascio,  Tascia,  Tascie. 
other  Besides  these  numerous  coins  of  Cunobeline, 

sSesCuno- there  are  many  others  engraved  and  described  in 
beime's.  Speed,  Camden,  &c,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  coined  by  the  authority  of  Cassibelanus, 
Comius,  Prosutagus,  Boadicia,  Bericus,  Catis- 
mandua,  Venutius,  Caractacus,  and  other  an- 
cient British  princes,  t 

The  greatest  part  of  these  coins  are  indeed  so 
much  defaced,  and  the  faint  traces  of  letters 

•  Mr  Pegge's  Essay  on  Cunobeline's  Coins,  p.  55. 

f  Speed's  Chron.  p.  173,  &c.  &c     Camd.  Brit.  v.  1.  p.  cix.  &c. 
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upon  them  are  so  variously  read,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  with  certainty  to  whom  they 
belong.  *  We  have  sufficient  reason,  however, 
to  conclude  in  general,  that  several  other  British 
princes  who  flourished  between  the  first  and 
second  invasion  of  this  island  by  the  Romans, 
coined  money  as  well  as  Cunobeline ;  though,  as 
he  reigned  very  long,  and  over  that  part  of  Bri- 
tain which  was  richest,  and  had  the  greatest 
trade,  he  coined  much  greater  quantities  than 
any  of  the  other  princes ;  which  is  one  great  rea- 
son why  so  many  of  his  coins  are  still  extant. 

The  coins  of  Cunobeline  above  described  af-  0bserva- 

tions  on 

ford  a  convincing  proof  of  that  friendly  and  fa-  th?se 
miliar  intercourse  which  Strabo  tells  us  subsisted 
between  the  Romans  and  Britons  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  ;  and  that  the  Roman  arts,  manners, 
and  religion,  had  eventhen  gained  some  footing 
in  this  island,  t  For  on  these  coins  we  see 
almost  all  the  Roman  letters,  and  many  of  the 
Roman  Deities,  which  is  a  demonstration  that 
some  of  the  Britons  at  least  could  read  these  let- 
ters,  and  that  they  had  some  knowledge  of,  and 
some  veneration  for,  these  Deities.  Nay,  the 
legend  of  one  of  these  coins  (cvnobelinvs  rex) 
is  in  the  Latin  language,  which  seems  to  intimate 
that  the  Britons  were  not  then  ignorant  of  that 
language.  For  though  these  coins  might  be, 
and  probably  were,  struck  by  a  Roman  artist, 
yet  we  cannot  imagine  that  Cunobeline  would 

•   Peggc's  Essay  on  Cunobeline's  Coins. 
f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200, 
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permit  this  artist  to  stamp  letters,  words,  figures, 
and  devices  upon  the  current  coin  of  his  king- 
dom, which  neither  he  nor  his  subjects  under- 
stood. 
Weight  Though  the  original  weight  and  value  of  these 

ofdthVeBri- ancient  British  coins  cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tish  coins.  Gained,  yet  when  we  consider  that  they  were 
struck  by  Roman  artists,  and  that  one  design  of 
them  was  to  pay  the  duties  on  merchandise  to 
the  Roman  publicans,  we  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  probably  of  the  same  weight 
and  value,  and  bore  the  same  proportion  to  each 
other,  with  the  Roman  coins  of  that  age,  which 
are  well  known. 
Quantity        -fr  1S  veiT  difficult  to  form  any  computation  of 
of  coin  in   tne  quantity  of  money  that  circulated  in  Britain 

Britain  be-  *  "  "  *  .  .  n 

tween  the   between  the  first  and  second  invasion  of  the 

first  and  ..         1  ,   .  . 

second  in-  Romans ;  though  there  are  some  things  that 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  inconsiderable. 
We  have  no  fewer  than  forty  coins  of  Cunobeline 
alone,  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  are 
all  of  different  dies  or  stamps.  This  is  a  proof 
that  this  prince  had  made  forty  coinages  at  least; 
which  must  have  produced  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  coin ;  to  say  nothing  of  what  was  coined 
by  other  British  princes  in  that  period.  Prosu- 
tagus,  who  was  King  of  the  Iceni  at  the  time  of 
the  second  invasion,  is  represented  by  Tacitus  as 
a  prince  renowned  for  his  great  wealth ;  a  part  of 
which,  no  doubt,  consisted  of  his  treasures  of 
money.  *     Caractacus,  in  his  famous  speech  to 

•  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  (51. 
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the  Emperor  Claudius,  speaks  in  very  high  terms, 
not  only  of  the  abundance  of  his  subjects,  horses, 
and  arms,  but  also  of  the  greatness  of  his  wealth 
in  general.  *  London  is  described  as  a  very 
opulent  trading  city,  inhabited  by  great  num- 
bers of  wealthy  merchants,  in  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  second  invasion  ;  which  makes  it 
probable  that  it  was  rich  in  money  and  merchan- 
dise before  that  event,  t  Nay,  Tacitus  tells  us 
in  plain  terms,  that  Britain  had  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  silver,  amply  to  reward  all  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  its  conquerors,  t  Upon 
the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
commerce  of  this  island,  especially  of  the  south 
coasts  of  it,  was  considerable;  and  that  it  did  not 
want  a  sufficient  quantity  of  current  coin  for  an- 
swering all  the  purposes  of  that  commerce,  when 
it  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Romans  un- 
der Claudius,  A.  D.  43. 

The  Roman  conquest  occasioned  a  total  change  change  in 
in  the  coin  of  Britain,  and  in  a  little  time  very  g^1," of 
much  increased  its  quantity.  For  as  soon  as 
Claudius  and  his  generals  had  deprived  the  Bri- 
tish princes  of  their  authority,  and  reduced  their 
dominions  into  the  form  of  a  province,  their  coin 
and  that  of  their  predecessors  was  no  longer  the 
current  coin  of  the  country ;  but  the  Roman 
money,  stamped  with  the  faces  and  titles  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  57.  f   Id.  ibid.  I.  14.  c.  55. 

\  Id.  Vita  Agric.  c.  12. 
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"  It  was  enacted  by  an  edict  of  the  Roman  em- 
"  perors,  enforced  by  very  severe  sanctions,  that 
"  no  person  should  use  any  money  in  Britain, 
"  but  such  as  was  stamped  with  the  effigies  of 
"  Caesar. "  *  This  edict  soon  produced  its  full 
effect,  and  all  the  British  money  was  either  con- 
cealed or  melted  down,  and  nothing  appeared  in 
circulation  but  Roman  money.  "  Britain  (says 
"  Gildas)  after  it  was  subdued  and  rendered  tri- 
*'  butary  by  the  Romans  ought  rather  to  have 
"  been  called  a  Roman  than  a  British  island ; 
*'  as  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  money  in 
"  it  was  stamped  with  the  image  of  Caesar. "  t 
Quantity        That  the  Roman  conquest  not  only  changed 

ot  coin  in-  *   .  . 

creased,  the  species,  but  very  much  increased  the  quantity 
of  the  current  coin  of  this  island,  we  have  many 
reasons  to  believe.  The  pay  of  the  Roman  forces 
which  were  employed  in  subduing  and  keeping 
possession  of  it,  must  have  brought  into  it  a  great 
mass  of  treasure,  in  a  long  course  of  years.  Se- 
veral of  the  Roman  emperors  not  only  visited 
this  remote  province  of  their  empire,  but  some 
of  them  resided,  and  kept  their  courts  in  it  for 
two  or  three  years  together;  which  must  have 
brought  in  a  great  deal  of  money.  Many  wealthy 
Romans  who  had  obtained  civil  or  military  em- 
ployments here,  who  had  come  hither  on  account 
of  trade,  procured  grants  or  purchased  lands  in 
this  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  settled  in  it,  and 
increased  its  wealth.     So  early  as  the  reign  of 

•  Sheringham,  p.  391.  f  Gildae.  Hist,  in  Proef. 
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Nero,  and  only  about  twenty  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Claudius,  Tacitus  speaks  of  London  and 
Verulam  as  rich  and  populous  cities,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Romans,  of  whom  many  were  wealthy 
merchants.  *  The  great  improvements  that  were 
made  by  the  Britons,  with  the  assistance,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Romans,  in  agriculture, 
arts,  and  commerce,  gradually  increased  the 
treasures  of  their  country,  and  not  only  enabled 
them  to  pay  the  several  taxes  levied  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  added,  from  time  to  time,  to  its  riches. 
The  great  quantities  of  Roman  coins  which  have 
been  accidentally  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
Britain,  serve  to  confirm  the  above  conjectures, 
and  afford  a  kind  of  ocular  demonstration  of 
their  original  abundance.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
have  sufficient  reasons  to  be  convinced,  that  there 
were  greater  quantities  of  current  coin  in  our 
country  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
government,  than  at  any  period  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  their  departure. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  provincial  Britain  wealth 
began  to  decline  very  sensibly  about  fifty  years  me^cerf 
before  the  last  retreat  of  the  Romans.    This  was  Britain  ,be* 

gan  to  de- 
Owillg  partly  to  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  cline- 

Picts,  in  the  north,  and  the  depredations  of  the 

Saxon  pirates  in  the  south  ;  by  which  much 

wealth,  in  money  and  other  things,  was  carried 

ony  and  more  destroyed,  or  buried  in  the  ruins 

of  those  towns  and  cities  which  they  laid  in 

*    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  33, 
VOL.  II.  R 
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ashes.  The  two  unfortunate  expeditions  of  the 
usurpers  Maximus  and  Constantine  to  the  Conti- 
nent, the  former  of  which  happened  A.  D.  383, 
and  the  latter  A.  D.408,  were  also  very  fatal  to 
the  wealth,  as  well  as  to  the  power,  of  the  pro- 
vincial Britons,  t  For  these  two  adventurers 
collected  and  carried  off  with  them  great  sums 
of  money  to  support  their  armies,  and  prosecute 
their  pretensions  to  the  Imperial  throne.  In  this 
period  likewise,  many  of  the  richest  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  province,  finding  no  security  for 
their  persons  or  possessions  in  this  island,  con- 
verted their  estates  into  money,  with  which  they 
retired  to  the  Continent,  t 

?ethe°d^      But  tne  fina* anc* annost  total  departure  of  the 
parture  of  Romans  out  of  Britain,  drained  it  of  the  greatest 

the  Ro-  . 

mans.  quantities  of  coin,  and  reduced  it  almost  to  the 
same  state  of  poverty  in  which  they  had  found  it. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  improbable  than  the 
conjecture  of  some  writers,  that  the  Romans  at 
their  departure  did  not  carry  their  money  with 
them,  but  buried  it  in  the  ground,  in  hopes  of 
their  returning  back,  t  It  is  certain  they  en- 
tertained no  such  hopes,  but  left  this  island  with 
adeclared  and  positive  resolution  neverto  return. 
Their  departure  was  neither  forced  nor  precipi- 
tate, but  voluntary  and  gradual,  which  gave  them 
opportunities  of  carrying  off  with  them  whatever 
they  thought  proper.     We  may  therefore  con- 

*  See  Chap.  1.  f  Ibid.  Zosira.  I.  6. 

|  Speed's  Chron.  p.  187.     Kenneth  Paroth.  Antiq.  p.  11. 
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elude  that  the  Romans,  when  they  took  their 
leave  of  this  island,  carried  with  them  almost  all 
their  cash,  and  even  many  of  their  most  precious 
and  portable  effects ;  and  left  little  behind  them 
that  could  be  conveniently  transported. 

As  the  great  end  of  commerce  is  to  supply  the  ^asnpsor°tf_ 
wants  of  one  district  or  country  out  of  the  super-  ™g  goods 

,  of  great 

fluities  of  another  for  their  mutual  benefit,  some  importance 
means  of  conveying  commodities  from  one  coun-  mem?. 
try  to  another  are  absolutely  necessary  to  answer 
this  end.  For  this  reason,  the  carriage  of  goods 
from  place  to  place  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  commerce,  and  is  performed  either 
by  land  or  water. 

The  carriage  of  goods  from  one  place  to  an-  Land-car- 
other  by  land,  which  is  called  land-carriage,  is  mge 
performed  in  the  first  stage  of  society  by  the 
mere  bodily  strength  of  men ;  in  the  next,  by  the 
assistance  of  such  tame  animals  as  are  stronger 
than  men ;  and  in  the  last  and  most  improved 
state,  by  the  help  of  wheel-machines,  yoked  to 
these  animals,  which  enable  them  to  draw  a  much 
greater  weight  than  they  could  carry.  The  an- 
cient Britons  were  not  unacquainted  with  this 
last  and  most  perfect  method  of  land-carriage  yet 
discovered,  long  before  they  were  invaded  by 
the  Romans.  For  they  had  not  only  great  num- 
bers of  war-chariots,  but  also  many  other  wheel- 
carriages  for  other  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
conveying  their  goods  and  merchandise  from 
one  place  to  another.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us, 
that  the  Britons  who  dwell  near  the  promontory 

R  2 
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Belerium  (Land's-end),  after  they  had  refined 
their  tin,  and  cast  it  into  square  blocks,  car- 
ried it  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  carts  or  waggons ; 
the  space  between  that  isle  and  the  continent 
being  in  these  times  dry  land,  when  the  tide 
was  out.  * 
Roads  and      But  though  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  un- 
n  ges"     acquainted  with  the  construction  and  use  of 
wheel-carriages  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
yet  their  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another  must  have  been  retard- 
ed by  their  want  of  solid  roads,  and  interrupted 
by  their  want  of  bridges  over  rivers.     Both 
these  obstructions  were  removed  by  the  art  and 
industry  of  the  Romans,  who,  by  making  the 
most  firm,  dry,  and  spacious  roads  in  all  parts, 
and  building  bridges  where  they  were  neces- 
sary, rendered  land-carriage  as  easy  and  conve- 
nient as  it  is  at  present. 
Origin  and      In  the  first  stage  of  society,  great  rivers,  lakes 
wTJ^car-  and  seas,  must  have  appeared  insurmountable 
nas°'        obstacles  to  all  intercourse  between  those  who 
inhabited  their  opposite  banks  and  shores.    But 
when  mankind  became  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  their  properties,  and  observed  that  many 
bodies,  and  particularly  the  largest  trees,  floated 
on  their  waters,  and  were  carried  along  their 
streams  with  great  rapidity  and  ease,  they  would 
by  degrees  change  their  opinion  of  them,  and 
begin  to  entertain  a  notion,  that  they  might 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  22.  p.  347. 
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be  made  the  means  of  communication  between 
one  country  and  another.  Some  men  of  bold 
and  daring  spirits,  would  adventure  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  streams  of  smaller,  and  after- 
wards of  larger  rivers,  upon  two  or  three  trees 
fastened  together ;  and  finding  that  they  car- 
ried them  with  ease  and  safety,  and  that  when 
they  joined  a  greater  number  of  trees,  they  be- 
came capable  of  supporting  a  greater  number 
of  men,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  goods,  they 
learnt  to  transport  themselves  and  their  effects 
from  one  place  to  another  on  floats  or  rafts. 
This  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  have  been 
the  first  kind  of  water-carriage.  *  To  these 
rafts  succeeded  canoes,  made  of  one  very  large 
tree  excavated,  to  secure  its  freight  from  being- 
wetted  or  washed  away,  t  But  as  these  ca- 
noes could  neither  contain  many  men  nor 
much  merchandise,  it  would  soon  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  construct  artificial  vessels  of  greater 
capacity  and  burden,  by  joining  several  pieces 
of  wood  together,  by  different  means,  so  com- 
pactly as  to  exclude  the  water.  For  want  of 
proper  tools  for  sawing  large  trees  into  planks, 
the  most  ancient  vessels  or  boats  in  several 
countries  were  made  of  osiers,  and  the  flexible 

*   Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  288,  and  the  authors 

there  quoted. 

■f-  Tunc  ainos  primum  fluvii  sensere  cavatas. 

Then  first  on  seas  the  hollow  alder  swam. 

Virg.  Georg,  1.  v.  $36. 
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branches  of  trees  interwoven  as  close  as  possi- 
ble, and  covered  with  skins.  * 
Ancient  It  was  probably  in  such  slender  vessels  as  these, 
bows  »nd  that  some  bold  adventurers  rirst  launched  out 
from  the  nearest  coasts  of  Gaul,  and,  passing  the 
narrow  sea  that  rlows  between,  landed,  in  an 
auspicious  moment,  on  the  shore  of  this  invit- 
ing island ;  and  beinsr  followed  bv  others  of  both 
sexes  in  their  successful  attempt,  began  to  people 
the  countrv  which  thev  had  discovered.  This 
much  at  least  is  cenain,  from  the  concurring 
testimony  of  manv  authors,  that  the  most  ancient 

*  * 

Britons  made  use  of  boats  oi  this  construction 
for  several  asres.  Plinv  tells  us,  that  Tima?us,  a 
very  ancient  historian,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
had  related,  that  the  people  of  Britain  used  to  sail 
to  an  island  at  the  distance  of  six  days  sailing, 
in  boats  made  of  wattles,  and  covered  "with 
skins,  f  These  kind  of  boats  were  still  in  use 
here  in  Caesar's  time,  who  acquaints  us,  that  he 
transported  his  army  over  a  river  in  Spain,  in 
boats  made  in  imitation  of  those  that  he  had 
seen  in  Britain,  which  he  thus  describes :  "  Their 
"  keels  and  ribs  were  made  of  slender  pieces  of 
"  wood,  and  their  bodies  woven  with  wattles, 
"  and  covered  with  skins. "  These  boats  were 
so  light  that  they  were  carried  in  carts  no  less 
than  twentv-two  miles. 

•  Css.  de  BeL  Cir.  1. 1.  c.  54.     Plin.  Hist.  >"at.  1.  7.  §  57. 
f  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  L  4.  c  16.  §  3a 
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These  ancient  British  vessels  are  also  describ- 
ed by  Lucan  and  Festus  Avienus,  in  the  verses 

quoted  below.  *  Solinus  gives  the  same  account 
of  the  boats  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  and  Caledonia  used  to  pass  the  sea  which 
divides  these  two  countries.  "  The  sea  which 
"  flows  between  Britain  and  Ireland  is  so  unquiet 
"  and  stormy,  that  it  is  only  navigable  in  sum- 
"  mer  j  when  the  people  of  these  countries  pas-, 
"  and  repass  it  in  small  boats  made  of  wattles, 
"  and  covered  carefully  with  the  hides  of 
"  oxen.  "  t  But  though  it  is  thus  evident  that 
the  ancient  British  inhabitants,  both  of  the  south 
and  north  part  of  this  island,  navigated  their 
rivers,  and  even  had  the  boldness  to  cross  the 
narrow  seas  to  Gaul  and  Ireland  in  these  wicker- 
boats,  we  cannot  from  hence  conclude  that  they 
had  no  vessels  of  a  larger  size,  better  construc- 
tion, and  more  solid  materials.  The  singular 
and  uncommon  form  of  these  boats,  is  perhaps 
the  reason  that  thev  are  so  much  taken  notice  of  b  v 
ancient  writers ;  while  those  of  a  better  form,  and 
more  like  the  ships  of  other  countries,  are  seldom 

*  Primum  cana  salix,  madefacto  vimine,  parram 

Tesitur  in  puppirn,  ccesoque  inducta  juvenco 

Victoris  patiens,  tumidum  eircumnatat  amnem. 

Sic  Venetus  stagnante  Pado,  fusoque  Britannus 

Narigat  Oceano Luc.  Pha^al.  1.4. 

rei  ad  miraculum 

Narigia  junctis  semper  aptant  peLlibus, 

Corioque  vaslum  s«pe  percumint  Salum. 

Ftsu  Avknub  in  Oris  JL- 
f  SolLa.  c.  35.  p.  165. 
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mentioned.  It  is  however  very  probable  that 
they  were  not  altogether  destitute  of  such  ships, 
even  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
For  we  are  told  by  Caesar,  "  That  the  seacoasts 
"  of  Britain  were  possessed  by  colonies  which 
"  had  lately  come  from  Gaul,  and  still  retained 
"  the  names  of  the  several  states  from  whence 
"  they  came.  "  *  Now,  as  these  colonies  came 
with  a  design  to  make  war,  in  order  to  force  a 
settlement  (as  the  same  author  acquaints  us), 
they  must  have  brought  with  them  great  num- 
bers of  armed  men,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  perhaps  their  most  valuable 
effects.  This  could  not  be  done  without  fleets 
of  ships  of  greater  capacity  and  strength  than  the 
wicker-boats  above  described.  When  they  had 
made  good  their  settlements  on  the  seacoast  of 
Britain,  they  would  certainly  preserve  and  keep 
up  their  fleets,  in  order  to  preserve  their  com- 
munication with  their  countrymen  on  the  conti- 
nent, for  their  mutual  safety  and  advantage. 
Accordingly,  Caesar  says  directly,  that  the  Gauls 
had  constantly  received  auxiliaries  from  Britain 
in  all  their  wars  with  the  Romans  ;  and  he  gives 
this  as  the  only  reason  why  he  was  so  impatient 
to  invade  this  island  at  so  improper  a  season  of 
the  year,  t 

The  Veneti,  who  inhabited  that  promontory  of 
Gaul  which  is  now  called  Britanny,  excelled  all 
the  nations  on  the  continent  in  their  knowledge 

*  Ca:s.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.  f  Ibid.  1.  4.  c.  L'O. 
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of  maritime  affairs,  and  in  the  number  and 
strength  of  their  ships;  and  yet,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  against  the 
Romans  by  sea,  they  asked  and  obtained  auxili- 
aries from  Britain  ;  which  they  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  if  the  Britons  could  have  assisted 
them  only  with  a  few  wicker-boats,  covered  with 
skins.*  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  people 
of  Britain  had  ships  much  of  the  same  form  and 
construction  with  those  of  their  friends  and  allies 
the  Veneti,  with  which  they  joined  their  fleet  on 
that  occasion.  These  ships  of  the  Veneti  are  de- 
scribed by  Caesar  as  very  large,  lofty,  and  strong, 
built  entirely  of  thick  planks  of  oak,  and  so  solid, 
that  the  beaks  of  the  Roman  ships  could  make 
no  impression  upon  them.f  The  combined  fleets 
of  the  Veneti  and  Britons,  in  the  famous  sea-fight 
off  the  coast  of  Armorica,  now  Britanny,  against 
the  Romans,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  large  and  strong  ships,  which 
were  almost  all  destroyed  in  that  unfortunate  en- 
gagement ;  by  which  the  naval  power,  both  of 
Gaul  and  Britain  was  entirely  ruined.  X  This 
great  disaster  is  believed,  by  some  of  the  best  of 
our  antiquaries  and  historians,  to  have  been  the 
reason  that  the  Britons  never  attempted  to  make 
any  opposition  to  Caesar  by  sea,  when  the  very 
year  after  it  he  invaded  their  country.  § 

*   Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  8,  9.  t  Ibid.  U  3-  c-  13- 

\  Ibid.  c.  14,  15,  16.  §   Seidell's  Mare  Clausum, 

1.  2.  c.  2.  p.  131,  &.c.     Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  1.  p.  7. 
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Proofs  of       These  conjectures  (for  we  shall  call  them  no- 

these  facts     ,,  .  N  .  .,  -.  r,  .  1 

from  the  thing  more)  concerning  the  naval  power  ot  the 
osesian.°f  ancient  Britons,  are  very  much  confirmed  by 
many  passages  in  the  works  of  Ossian.  For  the 
poems  of  that  venerable  bard  are  not  only  va- 
luable for  their  poetical  beauties,  but  also  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  our  country ;  and  their  authority 
will  be  most  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  them. 

The  poems  of  Homer  are  often  quoted  as  the 
most  authentic  evidences  of  facts,  especially  re- 
specting arts,  customs,  and  manners;  and  why 
should  not  those  of  our  British  Homer  be  en- 
titled to  an  equal  degree  of  credit?  The  very 
name  of  the  British  prince  who  was  believed  to 
be  the  inventor  of  ships,  and  the  first  who  con- 
ducted a  colony  out  of  Britain  into  Ireland,  is 
preserved  in  these  poems.  "  Larthon,  the  first 
of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds — 
Who  first  sent  the  black  ship  through  ocean, 
"  like  a  whale  through  the  bursting  of  foam. 
*'  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak  in 
"  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  cut 
"  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  sea.  The 
"  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  lest  the  king 
"  should  be  lowly  laid.  For  never  had  they 
"seen  a  ship,  dark  rider  of  the  waves!"* 
This  expedition  of  Larthon  must  have  hap- 
pened two  or  three  centuries  before  the  first 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  129.  131. 
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Roman  invasion  ;  and  from  that  period  the  in- 
tercourse between  Caledonia  and  Ireland  was 
frequent  j  which  must  have  made  the  people  of 
both  countries  gradually  improve  in  the  arts  of 
building  and  conducting  ships.  These  arts  were 
so  far  advanced  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  the 
illustrious  father  and  favourite  hero  of  Ossian, 
that  he  made  several  expeditions,  accompanied 
by  some  hundred  of  his  warriors,  not  only  into 
Ireland,  but  into  Scandinavia,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Baltic.  *  The  ships,  however,  of  the 
Caledonian  and  Irish  Britons,  in  the  age  of  Fin- 
gal,  were  far  from  being  large.  Three  ma- 
riners are  represented  as  sufficient  to  navigate 
one  of  them  ;  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  ca- 
pable of  carrying  more  than  thirty  warriors, 
with  their  arms  and  provisions,  t  For  though, 
if  we  may  believe  Solinus,  they  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  eat  while  they  were  on  their  passage  be- 
tween Britain  and  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  they  would  undertake  a  Scandinavian 
voyage  without  some  provisions,  t  These  ves- 
sels went  both  by  the  help  of  sails  and  oars, 
which  were  used  separately  or  together,  as  oc- 
casion required;  the  mariners  singing  all  the 
while  they  rowed.  "  Spread  now  (says  Fingal 
"  to  the  dejected  Cuchullin)  thy  white  sails  for 
"  the  isle  of  Mist,  and  see  Bargela  leaning  on 
**  her  rock.     Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  passim.  f  Id.  v.  1 .  p.  59. 

|  Solinus,  c.  35.  p.  166. 
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"  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair  from  her  heaving 
"  bosom.  She  listens  to  the  winds  of  night  to 
"  hear  the  voice  of  thy  rowers,  to  hear  the 
"  sons;  of  the  sea.  "  *  We  are  not  informed 
of  what  the  sails  of  these  ships  were  made.  If 
the  epithet  white  was  not  often  bestowed  upon 
them,  we  should  be  apt  to  conjecture  that  they 
were  made  of  skins,  like  those  of  the  Veneti  in 
Gaul,  t  However  this  may  have  been,  it  ap- 
pears that  they  made  use  of  thongs  of  leather 
instead  of  ropes.  "  They  lifted  up  the  sound- 
"  ing  sail ;  the  wind  whistled  through  the 
"  thongs  of  their  masts.  "  t  Though  the  na- 
ture of  Ossian's  work  led  him  only  to  sing  of 
ships  employed  in  military  expeditions,  yet  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  also 
employed  by  merchants  in  these  times  and 
places  in  carrying  on  their  commerce.  For 
there  is  no  example  in  history  of  a  people  who 
abounded  in  ships  of  war,  without  sea-trade  or 
merchant  ships. 
Naviga-  The  arts  of  constructing  and  navigating  ships 
are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that  they 
constantly  keep  pace  with  each  other  in  their 
improvements. 

As  the  ancient  Britons  had  not  the  art  of 
building  ships  of  a  form,  capacity,  and  strength 
proper  for  very  long  voyages,  so  neither  have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  sufficient 

*  Solinus,  v.  l.p.  83,  84.  f  Cccs.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  3.  c.  13. 

|  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  106. 
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skill  in  navigation,  to  be  capable  of  conducting 
them  into  very  distant  countries.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  of  all 
the  arts,  and  requires  the  greatest  length  of 
time  to  bring  it  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

As  long  as  the  trade  of  Britain  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  it  was 
certainly  carried  on  entirely  in  foreign  bottoms; 
and  the  Britons  probably  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  navigation.     But  when  that  trade  fell  into 
the  hands  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls,  some 
part  of  it  would,  by  degrees,  come  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  British  ships.     This  might  happen 
either  by  some  of  the  Gallic  merchants  and  ma- 
riners settled  in  this  island,  for  the  conveniency 
of  trade  and  ship-building,  where  all  the  most 
necessary  materials  for  that  purpose  abounded : 
or  by  some  of  the  most  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising among  the  Britons  learning  these  arts 
from  the  Gauls,  in  order  to  share  with  them  in 
the  profits  of  the  trade  of  their  own  country. 
By  one  or  both  of  these  means,  some  of  the 
Britons  who  inhabited  the  seacoasts  opposite  to 
Gaul,  began  to  build  small  vessels,  and  to  export 
their  own  tin,  lead,  skins,  and  other  commodities, 
to  the  continent.     It  is  impossible  to  discover, 
with  certainty  and  precision,  when  this  hap- 
pened, though  it  is  most  probable,  on  several 
accounts,  that  it  was  at  least  a  century  before 
the  first  Roman  invasion. 
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observed        The  first  trading  voyages  of  the  most  ancient 

trio  si*fii*s 

Britons  were,  no  doubt,  performed  with  great 
caution  and  no  little  terror,  from  that  part  of 
the  island  that  lay  nearest  to  the  continent,  that 
they  might  never  lose  sight  of  land.  By  de- 
grees, however,  they  became  bolder,  and  launch- 
ed out  from  other  parts  of  the  coasts ;  and  by 
storms  they  were  sometimes  driven  into  latitudes 
where  they  beheld  nothing  but  the  seas  around 
them,  and  the  heavens  above  them.  In  this  si- 
tuation, having  no  compass  to  direct  their  course, 
they  naturally  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  the  only  objects  capable  of  affording 
them  any  direction  j  and,  by  degrees,  they  ac- 
quired such  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  and 
appearances  of  certain  stars,  as  was  sufficient  to 
guide  them  in  their  voyages  to  several  parts  of 
the  continent  which  could  not  be  seen  from  any 
part  of  the  British  coast. 

We  learn  from  the  poems  of  Ossian,  that  the 
ancient  Britons  of  Caledonia  steered  their  course 
by  certain  stars,  in  their  voyages  to  Ireland  and 
Scandinavia.  "  I  bade  my  white  sails  (says 
"  Fingal)  to  rise  before  the  roar  of  Cona's 
•I  wind. — When  the  night  came  down,  I  looked 
"  on  high  for  fiery-haired  Ul-crim.  Nor  want- 
"  ing  was  the  star  of  Heaven  :  it  travelled  red 
"  between  the  clouds :  I  pursued  the  lovely 
"  beam  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. " 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  66. 
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In  another  passage  of  these  poems,  no  fewer 
than  seven  of  these  stars,  which  were  particular- 
ly observed  by  the  British  sailors,  are  named 
and  described,  as  they  were  embossed  on  the 
shield  of  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha.  "  Seven 
"  bosses  rose  on  the  shield — On  each  boss  is 
"  placed  a  star  of  night;  Can-mathon  with 
"  beams  unshorn;  Colderno  rising  from  a  cloud; 
"  Uloicho  robed  in  mist — Cathlin  glittering  on 
"  a  rock ;  Reldurath  half  sinks  its  western  light 
«  — Berthen  looks  through  a  grove — Tonthena, 
"  that  star  which  looked,  by  night,  on  the  course 
"  of  the  sea-tossed  Larthon. "  * 

When  a  fleet  of  the  ancient  Britons  sailed  in  ^ssig" 
company  under  the  command  of  one  leader,  the 
commander's  ship  was  known  by  his  shield 
hung  high  on  the  mast,  and  the  several  signals 
were  given  by  striking  the  different  bosses  of 
that  shield,  which  were  commonly  seven,  each 
yielding  a  different  and  well-known  sound. 
"  Three  hundred  youths  looked  from  their 
"  waves  on  Fingal's  bossy  shield.  High  on  the 
"  mast  it  hung,  and  marked  the  dark  blue  sea. 
"  — But  when  the  night  came  down,  I  struck  at 
"  times  the  warning  boss — Seven  bosses  rose  on 
"the  shield;  the  seven  voices  of  the  king, 
"  which  his  warriors  received  from  the  wind, 
"  and  marked  over  all  their  tribes."  t 

By  these  and  the  like  arts  (however  imperfect  s^ied  to  a 

J  ^  x  consider- 

they  appear  to  us)  the  ancient  Britons  were  ca-abiedis- 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  128,   129.     f  Id.  ibid.  p.  66.  128,   129. 
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pable  of  conducting  fleets  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  own  coasts.  We  cannot  with 
certainty  mark  the  utmost  limits  of  their  navi- 
gation; but  it  is  highly  probable,  from  what  is 
said  by  Strabo,  that  the  Britons  of  the  south 
never  sailed  further  southward  than  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Garonne  in  Gaul :  *  and  it 
is  no  less  probable,  from  the  works  of  Ossian, 
that  those  of  the  north  never  sailed  further 
northward  than  the  north  of  Norway ;  or 
south,  than  the  south  of  Denmark;  which  are 
in  these  poems  called  by  the  name  of  Lochlin.t 
But  between  these  two  pretty  distant  points, 
there  were  perhaps  few  seaports  of  eminence, 
to  which  the  ancient  British  mariners  were 
not  capable  of  sailing. 

As  the  trade  of  Britain  gradually  and  greatly 
increased  after  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
we  may  be  almost  certain  that  its  shipping  in- 
creased also  by  the  same  degrees,  and  in  the 
same  proportion.  For  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  convinced,  by  their  wars  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, of  the  great  importance  and  absolute 
necessity  of  a  naval  force,  they  applied  witli 
much  ardour  to  maritime  affairs,  and  in  a  little 
time  became  as  formidable  by  sea  as  they  had 
been  bv  land  ;  and  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  arts  of  building  and  navigating  ships,  j 
Though  they  were  so  jealous  of  these  arts,  that 


*   Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  1cj9. 
\  Polyb.  1.  1.  c.  2. 


f  The  Works  of  Ossian,  passim. 
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theypunishcd,  first  with  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  afterwards  capitally,  such  as  were  found 
guilty  of  teaching  the  Barbarians  (as  they  called 
their  enemies)  the  art  of  building  ships  ;  yet 
they  were  very  ready  to  instruct  and  encourage 
all  their  subjects  in  the  practice  of  that  art.  * 
The  Emperor  Claudius  in  particular,  by  whom 
the  south  parts  of  Britain  were  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province,  bestowed  several  privileges 
by  law,  on  those  who  built  ships  for  trade,  t 
These  privileges  were  confirmed  and  augmented 
by  many  succeeding  emperors,  which  occasioned 
a  great  increase  of  shipping  in  all  the  maritime 
and  trading  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  amongst 
others  in  Britain,  t  These  privileges,  however, 
were  confined  to  those  who  built  ships  capable  of 
carrying  ten  thousand  Roman  modia,  or  about 
three  hundred  and  twelve  English  quarters  of 
corn.  §  This  may  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  ordinary  size  and  capacity  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  those  times. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  from  the  slender  hints  remaining  in  his- 
tory, either  the  number  or  tonnage  of  the  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  Britain  in  the  Roman 
times;  though  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  con- 
clude, in  general,  that  they  were  considerable. 
When  the  city  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 

•  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  3. 1.  9.  tit  40. 1.  24.  p.  322. 

f  Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  18,  19.  J  Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5. 1.  13. 

tit.  5. 

§   Cod.  Theod.  torn.  5.  1.  13.  tit  5.  1.  28.  p.  81,  82. 

vol.  ir.  s 


war. 
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A.  D.  61,  had  become,  so  soon  after  the  Ro- 
man conquest,  a  great  city,  abounding  in  mer- 
chants and  merchandise,  it  certainly  abounded 
also  in  shipping :  *  and  when,  A.  D.  359t  no 
fewer  than  eight  hundred  ships  were  employed 
in  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  whole  number 
employed  in  the  British  trade  must  have  been 
very  great,  t 
ships  of  Besides  the  merchant  ships  which  were  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  trade  of  Britain  in  these 
times,  the  Romans  employed  a  considerable  fleet 
of  ships  of  war,  in  making  and  securing  the 
conquest  of  this  island,  and  protecting  its  trade. 
For  that  wise  people  were  very  sensible  that, 
without  a  fleet  sufficient  to  procure  and  preserve 
the  dominion  of  the  British  seas,  it  would  be 
impracticable  either  to  conquer  Britain,  or  to 
keep  it  under  their  authority.  To  obtain  the 
dominion  of  these  seas,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  chief  objects  which  they  had  in  view  in  all 
their  attempts  on  this  island ;  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  dominion  gave  them  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  by  their 
poets,  orators,  and  historians,  t    When  the  Em- 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  33.  f  Zosim.  Hist.  1.  3. 

f paruit  liber  diu 

Oceanus,  &  recipit  invitus  ratis. 

Enqui  Britannis  primus  imposuit  jugum, 

Ignota  tantis  classibus  texit  freta. 

Seneca  de  Claudio  in  Octavia,  Act.  1. 

Jussit  et  ipsura 

Nova  Itomanae 

Jura  securis 

Fumere  Oceanmn.  Idem  de  eodem  in  Apocoloeynthosi. 
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peror  Claudius  triumphed  with  great  pomp  for 
the  conquest  of  Britain,  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  his  triumph  was  a  naval  crown  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  Palace,  in  honour  of 
his  having  (as  his  historian  expresses  it)  subdued 
the  Ocean.  *  "  It  was  a  more  glorious  exploit 
"  (said  the  orator  to  the  same  emperor)  to  con- 
"  quer  the  sea  by  your  passage  into  Britain,  than 
"  to  subdue  the  Britons.  For  what  resistance 
"  could  they  make,  when  they  beheld  the  most 
"  unruly  elements,  and  the  ocean  itself,  submit 
"  to  the  Roman  yoke  ?  "  t  The  great  Agricola 
enlarged  the  Roman  conquests  in  Britain,  and 
made  the  most  hardy  and  intrepid  nations  of 
Caledonia  despair  of  being  able  to  preserve  their 
liberty,  more  by  the  terror  of  his  fleet  than  by 
the  valour  of  his  army.  "  The  first  step  (says 
"  Tacitus)  that  Agricola  took  in  his  sixth  cam- 
"  paign,  was  to  explore  the  coasts  of  those 
"  powerful  nations  which  dwell  beyond  the 
"  Forth,  by  his  fleet,  which  constantly  attended 
"  him,  and  made  a  most  glorious  and  formidable 
"  appearance. — The  Britons,  as  we  learnt  from 
"  our  prisoners,  were  struck  with  consternation 
"  and  despair,  when  they  saw  that  the  fleet  had 
"  penetratedinto  the  most  secret  recesses  of  their 
"  seas,  and  rode  triumphant  on  their  coasts,  t 

When  the  Romans  had,  by  their  fleets  and  Romans 
armies,  reduced  provincial  Britain  to  an  entire  fo,Pj!leflcet 

*   Sueton.  in  Claud,  c.  17.  f  Hegisippus  de  Excidio 

Ilierosolym.  1.  2.  c.  9.  \  Tacit.  Vila  Agric.  c.  25. 
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protection   and  quiet  submission  to  their  authority,  they  still 
trade.        kept  a  fleet  of  ships  of  war  stationed  in  its  har- 
bours and  on  its  coasts,  for  securing  their  con- 
quest, preserving  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and 
protecting  the  trade  of  their  subjects.   This  fleet 
was  commanded  in  chief  by  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  who  was  styled  Archigubernus  classis  Bri- 
•  tannicse,  or  high  admiral  of  the  British  fleet.  * 
Seius  Saturninus  filled  this  important  office  in 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
The  British      When  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates  began  to 
formidable  infest  the  British  seas  (which  was  towards  the 
nras&uand en^  °^  tne  &&*&  century),  it  became  necessary 
Aiectus.     to  reinforce  the  British  fleet,  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  protect  the  merchants  from  the  insults  of  these 
daring  rovers.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  command  of  it  given  to  Carausius,  an  officer 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  great  experience 
and  skill  in  maritime  affairs ;  who,  finding  him- 
self at  the  head  of  such  a  powerful  fleet,  began 
to  entertain  higher  views,  and  to  form  the  design 
of  assuming  the  imperial  purple.    This  design  he 
soon  after  put  in  execution,  and  chiefly  by  the 
strength  of  his  fleet,  he  constrained  the  other  two 
emperors,  Dioclesian  and  Maximianus,  to  make 
peace  with  him,  and  admit  him  to  a  share  of  the 
imperial  dignity,  in  which  he  supported  himself 
for  about  seven  years,  when  he  was  treacherously 
slain  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  t     During  all 
this   period   Carausius   reigned  the  unrivalled 

*  Selden  Mare  Clausum,  1.  2.  c,  5.  f  See  Chap.  I. 
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sovereign  of  the  seas,  and  (as  Ossian  poetically 
styles  him)  the  king  of  ships,  setting  the  whole 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  world  at  defiance.  * 
We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the 
British  fleet  under  Carausius,  and  his  successor 
Alectus,  by  observing  the  greatness  of  the  pre- 
parations that  were  made  against  them  for  several 
years.  The  Emperor  Constantius  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  put  to  sea,  or  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  Britain,  until  he  had  collected  a  fleet  of  no 
fewer  than  a  thousand  sail;  and  after  all,  his  suc- 
cess in  that  enterprise  is  ascribed  more  to  his 
good  fortune  in  passing  the  British  fleet  in  a  thick 
fog,  without  being  observed,  than  to  his  superior 
force,  t  The  prodigious  praises  that  were  be- 
stowed on  Constantius,  for  this  exploit  of  reco- 
vering Britain,  afford  another  proof  of  its  great 
importance,  on  account  of  its  naval  force.  "  O 
"  happy  victory !  (cries  his  panegyrist)  compre- 
"  hending  many  victories  and  innumerable 
"  triumphs !  By  it  Britain  is  restored ;  the 
"  Franks  exterminated;  and  many  nations  which 
"  had  conspired  together  are  constrained  to 
"  make  submission.  Rejoice,  O  invincible  Caesar! 
"  for  thou  hast  conquered  another  world  ;  and, 
"  by  restoring  the  glory  of  the  naval  power  of 
"  Rome,  hast  added  to  her  empire  a  greater 
"  element  than  the  whole  earth.  "  t 

Soon  after  the  re-union  of  Britain  to  the  Ro-  count  of 
man  empire,  her  seas  and  coasts  began  to  be  ^^uwo 

*   Ossians  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  96.      Pomponius  LeeUis,  c.  2, 
f  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  v.  1.  p.  21,  &c. 
£  Eumen.  Panegyr.  si  mihi  Ccesar. 
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again  infested  by  the  Saxon  pirates ;  who  not 
only  seized  ships  at  sea,  but  frequently  landed 
and  plundered  the  country.  This  obliged  the 
Romans  not  only  to  keep  a  strong  fleet  in  the 
British  seas  and  ports,  for  cruising  against  these 
rovers,  but  also  to  build  and  garrison  several 
forts  on  the  coasts,  to  prevent  their  descents. 
This  fleet  and  those  ports  were  put  under  the 
immediate  command  of  an  officer  of  high  rank, 
who  had  the  title  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore  in  Britain.  *  By  these  prudent  arrange- 
ments, the  British  trade  and  marine  were  pro- 
tected, and  flourished  as  long  as  the  Roman 
power  continued  in  its  vigour. 
Trade  and  The  Britons  suffered  as  much  in  their  maritime 
BntainSde-  affairs,  as  they  did  in  any  other  respect,  by  the 
stroyedby  departure  of  the  Romans.     The  Roman  fleets 

the  depar-  r 

ture  of  the  and  garrisons  being  withdrawn,  the  British  ships 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Frank  and  Saxon 
pirates  at  sea,  and  were  not  secure  even  in  their 
harbours.  This  obliged  all  the  most  wealthy 
merchants  to  retire,  with  their  ships  and  effects, 
into  the  interior  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and 
left  this  island  divested  of  its  most  natural  and 
only  secure  defence,  a  powerful  maritime  force 
capable  of  maintaining  the  dominion  of  the  sur- 
rounding seas,  supported  by  a  flourishing  and 
extensive  commerce. 

•  See  Chq>.  III.  sect.  5. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANNERS,  VIRTUES,  VICES,  RE- 
MARKABLE CUSTOMS,  LANGUAGE,  DRESS,  DIET,  AND 
DIVERSIONS,  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
FROM  THE  FIRST  INVASION  OF  IT  BY  THE  ROMANS 
UNDER  JULIUS  CiESAR,  A.  A.  C.  55,  TO  THE  ARRIVAL 
OF  THE  SAXONS,    A.  D.  449. 

Ihe   history  of  manners    will    probably    be  History  of 
esteemed  by  many  readers  the  most  agreeable  ^min- 
and  entertaining  part  of  history.     Those  who  lng' 
are  much  amused  with  observing  the  various 
humours,  passions,  and  ways  of  mankind  in  real 
life,  or  with  the  just  and  lively  representations 
of  them  upon  the  stage,  will  peruse  with  plea- 
sure a  delineation  of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
character  of  nations  in  their  several  ages,  if  it 
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is  faithfully  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  historian. 
For  by  such  a  delineation,  a  people  are  brought 
again  upon  the  field,  as  they  were  in  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  their  history;  and  are  made 
to  pass  in  review  before  the  reader,  who  hath 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  hearing  their  lan- 
guage, seeing  their  dress,  diet,  and  diversions  ; 
and  of  contemplating  their  virtues,  vices,  sin- 
gular humours,  and  most  remarkable  customs  ; 
which  cannot  fail  to  afford  him  an  agreeable 
entertainment. 

Useful.  This  part  of  history  is  also  the  most  useful  and 

interesting,  especially  to  those  who  are  concern- 
ed in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  government  of  states  and  kingdoms.  It  is  of 
much  greater  importance  to  princes  and  politi- 
cians to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  real 
characters,  the  virtues,  vices,  humours,  and 
foibles  of  the  nations  which  they  govern,  and  of 
those  with  whom  they  have  political  connexions, 
than  to  be  perfect  masters  of  the  most  minute 
detail  of  all  the  battles  they  had  ever  fought. 
This  is  so  certain  and  evident,  that  it  needs 
neither  proof  nor  illustration. 

The  most  But  this  most  agreeable  and  important  part  of 
history  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  difficult,  and, 
on  that  account,  hath  been  the  most  neglected, 
and  the  worst  executed.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  the  most  intelligent  and  sagacious  travellers, 
after  they  have  spent  several  years  in  a  country, 
visited  all  its  provinces  and  cities,  learnt  its  lan- 
guage, and  conversed  familiarly  with  its  inhabi- 


difficult. 
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tants  of  all  ranks,  to  form  just  and  clear  con- 
ceptions of  its  national  character  and  manners  ; 
especially  if  it  is  a  country  where  the  people 
enjoy  much  freedom  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting,  according  to  their  various  humours  and 
dispositions.   How  difficult  must  it  then  be  for  an 
historian  to  give  a  precise,  extensive,  and  well- 
supported  description  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  nation,  in  a  very  ancient  period,  of 
which  there  are  few  remaining  monuments,  and 
at  the  distance  of  seventeen  and  eighteen  cen- 
turies from  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ?  This  ob- 
servation is  made  with  a  view  to  bespeak  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  public  to  the  mistakes  and  imper- 
fections that  may  be  discovered  in  the  following 
delineation  of  the  national  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  ancient  Britons  when  they  were  first 
invaded  by  the  Romans. 

The  climate  of  a  country  hath  so  great  an  in-  climate  of 
fluence  on  the  constitutions,  tempers,  and  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  is  proper  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  accounts  which  are  given 
us  by  the  most  ancient  writers  of  the  climate  of 
this  island  in  their  times.  *  This  is  the  more  ne- 
cessary, because  it  appears  from  these  accounts, 
that  the  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  in 
this  island,  and  on  the  opposite  continent  of  Gaul, 
were  very  different  in  those  times  from  what  they 
are  at  present;  so  that  a  considerable  change 
must  have  happened  in  the  climate  of  one  of 
these  countries,  perhaps  of  both. 

*  L'Esprit  des  Loix;  1. 14,  15,  16,  17. 
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coldness  of  Several  ancient  authors  of  the  best  authority 
speak  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  coldness  of  the 
climate  in  Gaul,  and  of  the  extreme  rigour  of  its 
winters.  "  Colder  than  a  Gallic  winter,"  was  a 
kind  of  proverb  among  the  Romans;  *  and  if  the 
following  description  of  one  of  these  winters  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  be  a  just  one,  it  was  a  very 
expressive  proverb.  "  Gaul  is  grievously  infested 
"  with  frost  and  snow.  For  in  winter,  when 
"  the  air  is  cloudy,  snow  falls  instead  of  rain ;  and 
"  when  it  is  clear,  the  waters  of  the  greatest 
"  rivers  are  so  strongly  frozen,  that  the  ice  forms 
"  a  natural  bridge  ;  over  which  not  only  a  few 
"  travellers,  but  whole  armies,  with  all  their 
"  loaded  waggons,  pass  without  danger. — -But 
"  as  the  ice  on  these  rivers  is  extremely  smooth 
"  and  slippery,  they  cover  it  with  straw  that 
"  they  may  go  over  it  with  the  greater  safety. — 
"  Such,  in  a  word,  is  the  excessive  severity  of 
"  the  winter,  and  the  piercing  coldness  of  the 
"  air  in  Gaul,  that  it  produceth  neither  vines 
V  nor  olives."  t 

If  there  was  any  truth  in  this  description,  which 
is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  other 
writers,  the  climate  of  Gaul  must  have  been 
much  colder  in  these  times  than  it  is  at  present,  t 
On  the  contrary,  the  climate  of  Britain  seems  to 
have  been  remarkably  mild  and  temperate  in  that 
remote  period.  Julius  Caesar,  who  made  two 
expeditions  into  Britain,  and  spent  the  greatest 

•  Betpon,  Satyr,  p.  10.  f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  25,  26. 

J  Peitoutier  Hist.  Celt.  c.  12.  p.  120. 
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part  of  several  years  in  Gaul,  says  in  express 
terms,  "  That  the  climate  of  Britain  is  milder 
"  than  that  of  Gaul,  and  the  cold  not  so  in- 
■'  tense."*    This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Tacitus,  who  (if  he  did  not  reside  some  time 
in  Britain  himself)  received  his  information  from 
his  father-in-law  Agricola,  who  lived  six  whole 
years  in  this  island,  visited  almost  every  corner 
of  it,  and  was  therefore  very  capable  of  form- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  its  climate,  t     It  be- 
longs rather  to  the  naturalist  than  the  historian, 
to  account  for  this  change  in  the  comparative 
state  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  two  countries. 
We  may  however  observe,  that  the  mildness  of 
the  air  of  Britain  was  no  small  happiness  to  its 
inhabitants  in  those  times,  when  they  were  so 
imperfectly  clothed;  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  its  being  so  well  peopled.     The  air  of  this 
island  was  not  so  remarkable  in  this  period  for 
its  serenity,  as  for  its  mildnes.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  rains  were  very  frequent,  and  the  air 
was  much  loaded  with  vapours,  and  obscured 
with  mists  and  fogs,  t     The  observation  of  Ta- 
citus is  confirmed  by  almost  every  page  of  the 
poems    of  Ossian  :    in  which  there   are   innu- 
merable allusions  to  the  fogs,  mists,  and  clouds 
of  Caledonia.  § 

Upon  the  whole,  the   climate  of  Britain,  in 
the  period  we  are  now  considering,  appears  to 

*    Ctcsar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.  f   Tacit.  Vita  Agiic.  c.  12. 

|   Id.  ibid.  §   Foetus  of  Ossian,   passim.     Dr   Blair's   Disserta- 

tion, p.   55,  56 — 59. 
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have  been  moderately  warm  in  summer,  and  not 
excessively  coldin winter;  butrather  more  rainy, 
damp,  and  cloudy,  than  it  is  at  present,  when  its 
woods  are  cut  down,  and  its  lakes  and  marshes 
drained.  *  Such  a  temperature  of  the  air  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
bodies  of  men  and  other  animals. 
Face  of  the  The  face  of  this  country  made  a  very  different 
vered'  with"  appearance  when  it  was  first  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  what  it  doth  at  present.  For  though 
the  position  of  its  vales  and  mountains  hath 
always  been  the  same,  yet  so  many  of  these  were 
then  covered  with  woods,  that  the  whole  island 
was  said  to  have  been  Horrida  Sylvis.  t  Some 
of  these  woods  were  of  immense  extent,  and  in  a 
manner  covered  whole  countries,  t  The  famous 
forest  of  Anderida  was  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  miles  in 
breadth :  and  the  Saltus  Caledonius  was  probably 
still  more  extensive.  The  very  towns  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  their  places  of  worship, 
were  a  kind  of  forests;  so  much  did  the  country 
abound  with  them,  and  so  greatly  did  the  people 
delight  in  them.  §  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
the  Romans  met  with  in  pushing  their  conquests 
in  this  island,  was  that  of  making  their  way 
through  these  woods,  and  guarding  against  the 
sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their  forests.  ||    This 

*  Herodian.  1.  5.  c.  47.  f  Leland's  Itinerary,  v.  6.  p.  104. 

i   Camd.  Brit.  v.  1.  p.  195.  Mr  Pegge's  Dissertation  on  the  Coritani, 
p.  12.3,  124,  &c. 

§  See  Chap.  II.  &  V.  ||   Caesar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  5.  c.  15.  19. 
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obliged  them  to  make  cuts  through  the  woods 
as  they  advanced,  so  broad,  that  they  might  be 
in  no  danger  of  a  surprise  ;  and  they  afterwards 
cleared  away  much  greater  quantities  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  agriculture. 

Many  parts  of  Britain,  when  it  was  first  in-  Bogs  and 
vaded  by  the  Romans,  were  full  of  bogs  and 
marshes,  or  covered  with  standing  waters.  This 
had  probably  been  occasioned  in  some  places  by 
inundations  of  the  sea,  and  in  others  by  acciden- 
tal obstructions,  and  overflowings  of  rivers ;  by 
which  the  waters  being  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  allowed  to  stagnate,  formed 
either  pools  or  marshes.  However  this  might 
be,  these  extensive  fens  and  marshes  presented 
another  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
Romans,  and  gave  the  Britons  a  considerable 
advantage  against  them  ;  by  their  being  better 
acquainted  with  them,  and  more  accustomed 
to  pass  them.  This  the  Romans  felt  very  sen- 
sibly in  one  of  the  first  battles  with  the  Britons, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  This  action  hap- 
pened not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
at  a  place  where  the  overflowing  of  that  river 
had  made  a  large  marsh  :  "  This  the  Britons 
"  passed,  being  acquainted  with  these  places 
"  that  were  firm  at  bottom,  and  fordable  ;  but 
"  the  Romans  ran  a  great  risk  in  following 
"  them ;  and  many  pursuing  too  rashly,  fell 
"  among  impassable  bogs,  and  lost  their 
"  lives. "  * 

*  Dio.  Cass.  1.  CO. 
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Drained  After  th is  the  Romans,  as  the}'  advanced, 

Romans,  drained  many  of  these  fens,  and  made  the  most 
solid  roads  through  them,  with  bridges,  where 
they  were  necessary.  The  Emperor  Severus,  in 
his  famous  expedition  into  Caledonia,  met  with 
little  opposition  from  the  enemy,  but  with  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  from  the  woods  and 
fens,  with  which  the  country  was  covered. 
"  Severus  entered  Caledonia,  where  he  had  end- 
"  less  fatigues  to  sustain,  forests  to  cut  down, 
"  morasses  to  drain,  and  bridges  to  build.  The 
"  waters,  too,  extremely  incommoded  his  troops, 
"  insomuch  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  being  able 
"  to  march  no  farther,  begged  of  their  compa- 
"  nions  to  kill  them,  that  they  might  not  fall 
"  alive  into  their  enemies'  hands.  In  a  word, 
"  Severus  lost  no  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  men 
"  in  this  expedition  ;  though  he  fought  no  bat- 
"  tie,  and  saw  no  enemies  in  a  body.  "  *  It  is  ob- 
served that  Northumberland,  the  Merse,  Tiviot- 
dale,  and  the  Lothians,  the  countries  through 
which  Severus  marched  his  army,  are,  to  this 
day,  remarkably  clear  of  wood,  and  very  lit- 
tle incommoded  with  marshes ;  such  a  mighty 
change  did  the  Romans  make  in  the  natural,  as 
well  as  political  state  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered  !  For,  by  their  salutary  works  of 
cutting  down  forests,  and  draining  lakes,  fens, 
and  marshes,  they  not  only  made  a  most  agree- 
able alteration  on  the  face  of  the  country,  and 

*   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever. 
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gained  great  quantities  of  ground  for  pasturage 
and  agriculture,  but  they  even  rendered  the 
very  air  and  climate  more  serene  and  dry;  and 
made  this  island,  in  all  respects,  a  more  plea- 
sant and  healthful  residence  than  it  had  been 
in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state. 

Though  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  Persons  of 
that  all  mankind  are  of  one  species,  and  de-  Britons'.6 
scended  from  one  original  pair,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  now,  and  hath  long  been  a 
most  prodigious  difference  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  countries  in  the  colour,  sta- 
ture, shape,   and  strength  of  their  bodies,  as 
well  as  in  the  faculties  of  their  minds.  *     It  is 
not  the  province  of  the  historian  to  account  for 
this  difference;  but  as  the  personal  accomplish- 
ments of  a   people  form   an   essential  part  of 
their  national  character,  they  merit  our  parti- 
cular attention  in  a  history  of  their  manners. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  several  authors,  that  Persons  of 

the  Ger- 

the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany,  Gaul,  Spain,  mans, 
and  Britain,  bore  a  very  great  resemblance  to  each  Briton's, 
other,  both  in  their  persons  and  manners;  and ^7jfemuc ' 
this  observation  is  confirmed  by  many  testimo- 
nies of  Greek  and  Roman  writers.!     This  was 
more  particularly  true  of  the  Gauls  and  South 
Britons,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  very  same 
kind  of  people  in  all  respects;  so  that  whatever 
is  said  of  the  persons,  manners,  and  customs 

*   Histoire  Naturelle,  par  M.  Dc  Buflbn,  8vo.     Paris  1769,  torn.  5. 
f  Cluver.  German.  Antiq.   I.  1.  c.  14.   p.  92.     Pelloutier  Histoire  des 
Celtes,  I.  2.  c.  1.  p.  196. 
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of  the  one,  may  be  applied  to  the  other  with 
little  variation  and  few  exceptions.*  "  Those 
"  Britons  who  live  nearest  Gaul,  are  very  like 
"  the  Gauls;  which  is  probably  owing  to  their 
"  being  descended  from  the  same  original  stock, 
"  and  their  dwelling  almost  in  the  same  cli- 
"  mate. "  t  A  modern  writer  hath  been  at  great 
pains  to  prove,  that  the  Caledonians,  or  Bri- 
tons of  the  North,  bore  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  Germans  than  to  the  Gauls. t  This  had 
also  been  observed  by  Tacitus,  with  respect  to 
their  persons;  and  probably  proceeded  from  the 
greater  similarity  of  their  climate  and  way  of 
life.  §  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  all  the  Cel- 
tic nations  who  inhabited  the  western  provinces 
of  Europe,  were  originally  the  same  people  ; 
and  in  process  of  time  differed  a  little  from 
each  other,  according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  civilization  and  intercourse  with  strangers, 
and  the  different  climates  of  the  countries  which 
they  possessed. 
Persons  of  The  ancient  Britons  were  remarkable  for  the 
lar^teS"8 largeness  of  their  bodies  and  tallness  of  their 
and  fair,  stature.  "  The  Britons  (says  Strabo)  exceed  the 
"  Gauls  in  stature;  of  which  I  had  ocular  de- 
"  monstration.  For  I  saw  some  young  Britons 
"  at  Rome,  who  were  half  a  foot  taller  than  the 
"  tallest  men." ||  The  Caledonians,  or  North 
Britons,  seem  to  have  been  most  remarkable  for 
their  large  limbs  and  high  stature;  and  in  that 

*   Caesar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12.  f  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  11. 

}  M'Pherson's  Dissertation,  12.  p.  154. 

§  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  11.  ||   Strabo,  L  5.  p.  200. 
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respect  bore  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Ger- 
mans, who  are  allowed,  by  all  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  to  have  exceeded  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  the  size  and  stature  of  their  bodies.* 
The  ancient  Britons  are  not  so  much  celebrated 
for  the  elegance  of  their  shape  and  figure,  as  for 
their  bulk.    Strabo  describes  the  British  youths 
which  he  saw  at  Rome,  as  of  a  loose  contexture 
of  body ;  not  standing  very  straight  or  firm  on 
their  legs,  nor  having  any  thing  very  fine  in  their 
features,    or   the   turn   of  their  limbs.f     This 
appearance  might,  perhaps,  be  partly  owing  to 
theiryouth.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  very  famous 
for  the  softness,  plumpness,  and  whiteness  of 
their  bodies,  and  for  the  fairness  of  their  com- 
plexions; in  all  which  they  were  at  least  equalled 
by  such  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  were  clothed, 
and  did  not  paint,  t     The  British  ladies,  in  par- 
ticular, greatly  excelled  in  fairness,  and  in  the 
whiteness  and  softness  of  their  persons.     The 
bosom  of  one  of  these  British  beauties  is  com- 
pared,   by  Ossian,  to  the  down  of  the  swan, 
"  when  slow  she  sails  the  lake,  and  sidelong 
winds  are  blowing.  "  §     The  Britons  had  also 
fair  or  yellow  hair,  though  in  many  various  gra- 
dations, and  in  general  not  so  white  as  that  of 
the  Gauls.  ||     The  hair  of  the  Caledonians  is 
said  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  of  a  reddish 
cast :  and  that  of  the  Silures,  or  people  of  South 

*  Tacit  Vita  Agric.  c.  11.     Pelloutier,  1.  1.  p.  197. 
f  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  200.  $  Pelloutier,  1.  1.  p.  198. 

§  Poems  of  Ossian,  v.  1.  p.  58.  ||    Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  200. 
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Wales,  most  commonly  curled.  *  All  the  Celtic 
nations  had  blue  eyes;  which  seems  to  havebeen 
esteemed  a  great  beauty  by  the  ancient  Britons 
in  both  sexes,  t  Their  enemies  observed  that 
they  had  an  uncommon  fierceness  in  their  looks, 
especially  when  they  advanced  to  battle,  that 
was  apt  to  strike  terror  into  those  who  beheld 
them,  t  Their  voices  too,  when  they  exerted 
them  with  a  design  to  excite  terror,  were  exceed- 
ingly loud,  horrid,  and  frightful.  §  "  Now  Fin- 
"  gal  arose  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  rear- 
"  ed  his  voice.  Cromla  answered  around,  and 
"  the  sons  of  the  desert  stood  still.  "  || 
strong  and  The  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  were 
patieiitof  n°  less  remarkable  for  the  great  strength,  than 

L°ungerd  for  the  great  bulk  of  their  bodies,  f  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  Fingal  and  Swaran  wrest- 
ling, must  give  as  a  high  idea  of  the  prodigious 
strength  of  these  two  chieftains.  "  Their  sinewy 
"  arms  bend  round  each  other  ;  they  turn  from 
"  side  to  side,  and  strain  and  stretch  their  large 
"  spreading  limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride 
"  of  their  strength  arose,  they  shook  the  hill 
"  with  their  heels  ;  rocks  tumble  from  their 
"  places  on  high  ;  the  green-headed  bushes  are 
"  overturned.  "** 

*  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  11. 

f  Pelloutier,  1.  1.  p.  203.     Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  37.     v.  2.  p.  36. 
\  Caes.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 1.  c.  39.  §  Cluver.  German. 

Antiq.  p.  96.  ||    Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  56, 

f   Vegetius  de  Re  Militari,  1.  1.  c.  1. 

*  *   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  62,  65. 
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For  though  this  description  is  highly  poetical, 
it  was  certainly  intended  to  express  the  extra- 
ordinary strength,  as  well  as  art,  of  these  royal 
wrestlers.  The  ancient  Britons  were  likewise 
very  swift  of  foot,  and  excelled  in  running, 
swimming,  wrestling,  climbing,  and  all  kinds 
of  bodily  exercises,  in  which  either  strength  or 
swiftness  were  required.*  They  were  also  very 
patient  of  pain,  toil,  and  hardships  of  various 
kinds.  "  The  Maeatas  and  Caledonians  are  ac- 
"  customed  to  fatigues,  to  bear  hunger,  cold, 
"  and  all  manner  of  hardships.  They  run  into 
"  the  morasses  up  to  the  neck,  and  live  there 
"  several  days  without  eating,  "f  But  what 
many  of  the  Roman  historians  have  observed 
concerning  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  was  pro- 
bably true  likewise  of  the  Britons;  that  they 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  much  heat  or  thirst, 
and  that  they  exerted  their  strength  with  so 
much  violence,  on  their  first  assault  upon  an  e- 
nemy,  that  it  was  soon  exhausted,  t  In  a  word, 
the  ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  been,  in  ge- 
neral, a  tall,  strong,  nimble,  and  comely  peo- 
ple; and  having  good  constitutions,  and  living 
in  a  simple  and  frugal  manner,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  many  of  them  lived  to  a  very 
great  age.  "  Some  of  the  people  of  Britain," 
says  Plutarch,  "  live  one  hundred  and  twenty 
"  years.  "  § 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  40.  42.     Herodian,  1.  3.  c.  47. 

f  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicseo  in  Sever. 

\  Liv.  Hist.  1.  35.  c.  5.   Tacit,  de  Morib.  Ger.  c.  4.     Florus,  1.  2.  c.  4. 

§  Plutarch,  apud  Camd.  Brit.  v.  1.  p.  xliv. 
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Poetical  As  the  following  poetical  picture  of  an  ancient 
^ancient  Briton,  in  the  prime  of  his  strength  and  beauty, 
Briton.  was  drawn  from  the  life  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, and  corresponds  with  the  representation 
given  above,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  set  it 
before  the  reader  :  "  Was  he  white  as  the  snow 
"  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the 
"  shower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of  the 
"  hill,  soft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ? 
"  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle? 
"  Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desert  ?  "  * 
Genius  of  Nature  seems  to  have  been  no  less  liberal  to  the 
Britons.'1  Celtic  nations,  and  in  particular  to  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  in  the  natural  powers  and  faculties  of 
their  minds,  than  in  the  formation  of  their 
bodies.  The  Gauls  are  represented,  by  all  the 
ancient  authors  who  speak  of  them,  as  an  acute 
and  ingenious  people,  very  capable  of  acquiring 
any  art  or  science  to  which  they  applied,  t  But 
the  Britons,  if  we  may  believe  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  both  nations,  and  very  well  qua- 
lified to  form  a  judgment  of  them,  were  still 
more  acute  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  a  happier 
genius  for  the  acquisition  of  the  sciences.  Juli- 
us Agricola  loaded  the  noble  youths  of  Britain, 
who  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  language 
and  learning,  with  praises  j  and  declared  that 
they  excelled  the  youths  of  Gaul  in  genius,  j 
Though  we  should  suppose  that  the  memories 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  90.  f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  51. 

p.  554.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  195.  |  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
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of  the  ancient  Britons  were  not  naturally  better 
than  those  of  other  men,  yet  they  must  have  be- 
come very  strong  and  tenacious,  by  continual 
exercise  ;  as  they  were  their  only  books  of  re- 
cords, and  the  repositories  of  all  their  knowledge 
of  every  kind.  *  The  imaginations  of  a  people 
who  delighted  so  much  in  poetry  as  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  who  courted  the  Muses  with  so 
much  ardour,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from  their 
few  remains)  with  so  much  success,  must  have 
been  very  warm  and  lively,  t 

It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  the  natural  pas-  Reigning 

<f  \  x  passions  of 

sions  and  dispositions  of  the  hearts  of  a  highly  the  ancient 
refined  and  polished  people  ;  but  these  appear 
conspicuous,  and  without  disguise,  in  those  who 
are  but  emerging  from  the  savage  state,  and  in 
the  first  stages  of  civilization.  It  was  this  that 
enabled  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  de- 
scribe so  distinctly  as  they  have  done,  the  reign- 
ing passions  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons. 

All  the  Celtic  nations  are  represented  as  into-  Pride. 
lerably  proud  and  vain.  %  These  passions  are 
said  to  have  appeared  in  many  different  ways. 
They  were  apt  to  break  out  into  vain  and  boastful 
language  ;  magnifying  their  own  prodigious  va- 
lour and  wonderful  exploits  in  the  most  hyper- 
bolical strains  ;  and  at  the  same  time  depreciat- 
ing and  reviling  others,  especially  their  enemies, 

*   Ca=s.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  G.  c.  14. 

f  Ossian's  Poems.  J  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  p.  11. 
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with  as  little  reserve  or  decency.  *  But  this 
might,  perhaps,  be  as  much  owing  to  the  natu- 
ral frankness  of  their  tempers,  and  the  manners 
of  the  times,  as  to  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
vanity.  This  passion  too,  it  is  said,  made  them 
often  engage  in  very  rash  and  desperate  enter- 
prises, through  a  presumptuous  confidence  in 
their  own  strength  and  courage ;  and  rendered 
them  also  insolent  and  overbearing  in  prosperity. 
In  a  word,  their  vanity  appeared  in  a  way  we 
could  hardly  have  expected ;  in  their  fondness 
for  finery,  and  pride  of  dress  and  ornament,  t 
Anger.  As  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  were  of  a 

sanguine  complexion  and  temperament  of  body, 
so  they  were  naturally  of  a  choleric  and  fiery  spi- 
rit, subject  to  sudden  and  violent  transports  of 
rage  and  passion,  t  This  made  them  very  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  extremely  apt  to 
engage  in  broils  and  quarrels  ;  especially  when 
the  natural  warmth  of  their  temper  was  inflamed 
with  intoxicating  liquors.  §  They  then  set  no 
bounds  to  their  rage  and  fury,  but  proceeded  to 
the  most  bloody  extremities  on  the  most  trifling 
provocations.  This  passion  had  even  a  great  in- 
fluence in  their  public  councils  and  national  con- 
duct, by  precipitating  them  into  unnecessary 
wars,  and  making  them  prosecute  these  wars  as 

*   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  29.  p.  352. 

f   Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196.    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  2.  c.  14.     Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5, 
c.  27.  p.  551.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

\  Seneca  de  Ira,  1.  1.  c.  2.  §  Ammian.  Marcel.  1.  15,  c.  12. 
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they  were  prompted  by  blind  impetuous  rage, 
and  not  under  the  direction  of  prudence.  "  In 
"  this  manner,  "  says  Seneca,  "these  barbarians 
"  engage  in  war.  As  soon  as  their  fiery  pas- 
"  sionate  spirits  apprehend  they  have  received 
"  the  smallest  injury,  they  fly  to  arms,  and 
"  rush  upon  their  enemies,  without  order,  fear, 
"  or  caution.  "  * 

All  the  Celtic  nations  were  naturally  of  a  Courage 
bold,  intrepid,  and  fearless  spirit,  despising  and  taenmpCt°of 
even  courting  dangers.  If  we  may  believe  some  danser* 
ancient  authors,  they  carried  this  contempt  of 
danger  to  an  extravagant  height.  "  I  am  in- 
"  formed  (says  iElian)  that  the  Celtae  are  of  all 
"  mankind  the  most  forward  in  exposing  them- 
"  selves  to  dangers.  They  reckon  it  so  igno- 
"  minious  and  shameful  a  thing  to  fly,  that  they 
"  will  not  retire  from  an  inundation  of  the  sea, 
"  or  from  a  falling  or  a  burning  house.  Nay, 
"  some  of  them  are  so  fool-hardy  as  to  take  arms, 
"  and  rush  into  the  sea  in  a  storm,  brandish- 
"  ing  their  swords  and  spears,  as  if  they  de- 
"  signed  to  wound  and  terrify  the  very  waves,  "f 
Strabo  thinks  this  account  fabulous  and  incre- 
dible ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  what  a  ferocious 
people,  who  esteem  the  encountering  of  danger 
their  greatest  glory,  will  or  will  not  do.  J 

The  following  description  of  daring  and  in- 
trepidity in  an  ancient  British  chieftain,   is  pa- 

*   Seneca  de  Ira,  1.  3.  c.  3.     Polyb.  1.  2.  p.  122. 

|  J21ian  Var.  Hist  1.  12.  c.  23.  I  Strabo,  1.  7.  p.  293. 
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rallel  to  the  most  incredible  and  romantic  part 
of  the  above  account.     "  My  soul  brightens  in 
"  danger — I  am  of  the  race  of  steel ;  my  fa- 
"  thers  never  feared — Cormar  was  the  first  of 
"  my  race.     He  sported  through  the  storms  of 
"  the  waves.    His  black  skiffbounded  on  ocean, 
"  and  travelled  on  the  wings  of  the  blast.     A 
"  spirit  once  embroiled  the  night.     Seas  swell, 
"  and  rocks  resound.     Winds  drive  along  the 
"  clouds.     The  lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire. 
"  He  feared,  and  came  to  land :  then  blushed 
"  that  he  feared  at  all.    He  rushed  again  among 
"  the  waves,  to  find  the  son  of  the  wind.     Three 
"  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark ;  he  stood 
"  with  the  sword  unsheathed.     When  the  low- 
"  hung  vapour  passed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling 
"  head,  and  searched  its  dark  womb  with  his 
"  steel.     The  son  of  the  wind  foresook  the  air ; 
"  the  moon  and  stars  returned. "  *     Such  was 
the  boldness  and  intrepidity  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons,  that  they  despised  even  death  itself 
in  its  most  frightful  forms,  t 
Ferocity.         The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
were  accused  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
of  being  ferocious,  cruel,    and  sanguinary  in 
their  dispositions;  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
some  appearance  of  truth  in  this  accusation,  t 
When  they  were  greatly  heated  with  resentment 
and  flushed  with  victory,  it  cannot  be  denied 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  39.  f  Lucau.  Pharsal.  1.  I. 

J  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  torn.  1. 1.  2.  c.  18.  p.  556. 
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that  they  were  apt  to  pursue  their  vengeance  too 
far,  and  to  be  guilty  of  unnecessary  and  shock- 
ing cruelties.     The  behaviour  of  the  Britons 
under  Boadicia,  at  the  beginning  of  their  in- 
surrection, as  it   is  described  by  Tacitus  and 
Dio,  affords  an  example  of  this,  too  offensive 
to  humanity  to  be  here  related.  *    But  the  cruel 
and  provoking  treatment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  insolent  conquerors,  may  be 
justly  pleaded  as  some  extenuation  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  which  they  were  guilty  on  that  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  commonness  of  such  excesses 
among  all  bold  and  warlike  nations,  before  they 
are  thoroughly  civilized,  is  a  proof  that  there 
was  nothing  peculiarly  atrocious  and  bloody  in 
the  dispositions  of  our  British  ancestors.    On  the 
contrary,  the  poems  of  our  most  ancient  British 
bard  abound  with  sentiments  of  the  greatest  gen- 
tleness and  humanity  expressed  by  his  heroes 
towards  their  vanquished  enemies.    "  The  light- 
"  ning  of  my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in 
"  battle  ;  but  peaceful  it  lies  by  my  side  when 
"  warriors  yield  in  war — I  am  no  fire  to  low- 
"  laid  foes  j  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the 
"  brave. "  f 

The  ancient  Gauls  are  represented  by  Csesar  curiosity 
as  a  people  of  the  most  impatient  and  insatiable  uty,  rash-" 
curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely  b&-£££n 
dulous  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  an- stancy' 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  53.     Dio  in  Neron. 
f  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  75.  v.  2.  p.  148. 
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cient  Britons,  who  were  in  all  respects  so  like 
them,  had  the  same  dispositions.  "  It  is  a 
"  custom  in  Gaul  to  stop  travellers,  and  oblige 
"  them  to  tell  all  they  know  or  have  heard ; 
"  and  the  common  people  gather  in  crowds  about 
"  merchants  in  the  streets,  and  force  them  to 
"  declare  whence  they  came,  and  to  commu- 
"  nicate  all  their  news  ;  and  so  much  are  they 
"  affected  with  these  news  (which  are  often  not 
"  better  than  mere  fictions),  that  in  consequence 
"  of  them  they  engage  in  the  most  precipitate 
"  undertakings,  of  which  they  have  soon  reason 
"  to  repent.  "  *  It  is  plainly  enough  insinuated 
by  Tacitus,  that  the  Britons  were  infected  with 
the  same  political  curiosity  and  credulity,  and 
thereby  easily  precipitated  into  rash  enterprises 
and  wars.  Fickleness  is  also  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  natural  and  national  foibles  of  the 
ancient  Gauls  and  Britons,  t  This  indeed  is  a 
necessary  consequence  and  constant  concomi- 
tant of  credulity  and  rashness.  For  those  who 
believe  hastily  and  engage  rashly,  are  apt  to 
abandon  their  opinions  and  enterprises  with 
equal  levity. 
Their  good  It  is  n°  small  disadvantage,  that  we  are  under 
S  vktues!  a  necessity  of  taking  our  accounts  of  the  natu- 
ral temper  and  dispositions  of  our  British  ances- 
tors, for  the  most  part,  from  those  who  neither 
esteemed  nor  loved  them,  and  who  evidently 

*   Cass,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  4.  c.  5.  f  Tacit  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 

Cscs.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 2.  c.  1. 1.  4.  c.  5. 
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discover  a  greater  propensity  to  censure,  than  to 
commend.     These  unfavourable  judges,    how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  that  they  represent  them 
as  naturally  proud,  passionate,  cruel,  curious, 
credulous,  rash  and  fickle,  cannot  help  acknow- 
ledging that  they  were  a  brave  and  ingenious 
people,  strangers  to  duplicity  and  malignity  of 
spirit ;  of  a  grateful,  tractable,  and  docile  dis- 
position, when  they  were  well  treated  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  that  many  of  them  wanted  neither  great- 
ness nor  goodness  of  heart.  * 

Such  were  the  natural  dispositions  and  pre- 
vailing passions  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It  is 
now  time  to  take  a  short  view  of  their  moral 
qualities,  their  most  conspicuous  virtues,  and 
most  notorious  vices. 

The  ancient  Britons  were  no  less  remarkable 
than  the  other  Celtic  nations  for  their  love  of 
liberty  and  abhorrence  of  slavery,  and  for  the 
bravery  which  they  exerted  in  preserving  the 
one,  and  defending  themselves  from  the  other. 
They  submitted  with  pleasure  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  princes,  which  was  mild  and 
legal ;  but  they  were  struck  with  horror  at  the 
thought  of  being  reduced  to  servitude.     It  was 
to  this  well-known  passion  of  theirs  for  liberty, 
thattheirleadersconstantlyaddressedthemselves 
in  all  their  harangues,  to  excite  them  to  fight 
bravely  against  the  Romans  ;  and  it   was  this 
powerful  passion  that  actually  animated  them  to 

*  Pdloutier  Hist.  Celt.  torn.  I.  I.  11.  c.  13.  p.  493,  494. 
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make  so  long  and  obstinate  a  resistance  to  that 
all-subduing  people,  as  well  as  many  bold  at- 
tempts to  shake  off  their  yoke.  *     So  great  an 
abhorrence  had  the  Caledonians  of  subjection  to 
the  Romans,  that  many  of  them  put  their  own 
wives  and  children  to  death  with  their  own  hands, 
when  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  preserve 
them  from  slavery  by  any  other  means,  t     The 
character  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  even  after  they  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  Government,  but  before  they  were  ener- 
vated by  Roman  luxury,  is  probably  very  just, 
and  is  certainly  very  honourable.     "  The  Bri- 
"  tons  are  a  people  who  pay  their  taxes,  and 
"  obey  the  laws  with  pleasure,   provided  no  ar- 
"  bitrary  illegal  demands  are  made  upon  them ; 
"  but  these  theycannotbear  withoutthe  greatest 
"  impatience.     For  they  are  only  reduced  to  the 
"  state  of  subjects,  not  of  slaves,  "t 
Valour  in       Valour  in  war  was  the  most  admired  and  po- 
pular virtue  of  the  ancient  Britons.     Their  na- 
tural courage,  arising  from  the  soundness  and 
vigour  of  their  constitutions,  was  raised  to  an 
enthusiastic  height  by  many   powerful  incen- 
tives. ||     They  were  accustomed,  almost  from 
their  infancy,  to  handle  arms,    and  to  sing  the 
glorious  actions  of  their  ancestors.     This  in- 
spired their  young  hearts  with  impatient  desires 

*    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  12.  c.  34.  1.  14.  c.  55.     Vita   Agric.   c.  30,  31,  32. 
Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 

f  Tacit  Vita  Agric.  c-  38.  J  Id.  ibid.  p.  13. 

||    Id.  ibid.  c.  11.     Hurodian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 
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to  be  entered  in  war.  "  The  sword  of  Artho 
"  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king;  and  he  looked 
with  joy  on  its  polished  studs  :  thrice  he  at- 
tempted to  draw  it,  and  thrice  he  failed — 
"  Althan !  he  said  with  a  smile,  hast  thou  be- 
"  held  my  father  ?  Heavy  is  the  sword  of  the 
"  king ;  surely  his  arm  was  strong.  O  that  I 
"  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his 
"  wrath  arose ! — Years  may  come  on,  O  Al- 
"  than,  and  my  arm  be  strong. "  *  A  great 
part  of  their  youth  was  spent  in  martial  exercises, 
in  which  they  were  carefully  instructed  by  the 
ablest  masters,  t  As  they  advanced  in  years, 
they  were  made  fully  sensible  that  every  thing  in 
life  depended  on  their  valour  :  that  the  smiles  of 
the  fair,  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  praises  of 
the  bards,  and  the  applauses  of  the  people,  and 
even  happiness  after  death,  were  only  to  be  ob- 
tained by  brave  and  daring  exploits  in  war. 
"  Mine  arm  rescued  the  feeble,  the  haughty 
"  found  my  rage  was  fire — For  this  my  fathers 
"  shall  meet  me  at  the  gates  of  their  airy  halls, 
"  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled 
"  eyes. "  t  When  they  arrived  at  manhood, 
arms  were  put  into  their  hands,  in  the  public 
assembly  of  their  countrymen,  with  much  so- 
lemnity and  pomp  ;  and  from  thenceforward 
war  became  the  chief  delight  and  business  of 
their  lives,   from  whence   they  derived  their 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  IS.  f  Id«  ibid«  v'  *•  P*  30" 
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glory  and  their  support.  Those  must  have  been 
poltroons  indeed  who  were  not  rendered  brave 
by  such  an  education,  and  by  so  many  power- 
ful motives  to  valour.  * 
Hospita-  Hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers  was 
another  of  the  most  shining  virtues  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  of  all  the  other  Celtic  na- 
tions, f  As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  all  their  haughtiness  and  ferocity  were 
laid  aside;  they  felt  the  sincerest  joy  at  his  arri- 
val ;  accosted  him  with  the  most  friendly  greet- 
ings ;  and  gave  him  the  warmest  invitations  to 
enter  their  doors,  which  flew  open  for  his  re- 
ception. {  It  was  even  long  esteemed  infamous 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  for  a  chieftain  to  shut 
the  door  of  his  house  at  all;  "  lest  (as  the  bards 
"  expressed  it)  the  strangers  should  come,  and 
"  behold  his  contracted  soul. "  §  As  soon  as  the 
stranger  accepted  the  friendly  invitation,  and 
entered  the  hospitable  door,  water  was  presented 
to  him  to  wash  his  feet ;  and  if  he  received  and 
used  it,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  his  arms 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  it  was  understood  as 
an  intimation  that  he  designed  to  favour  him 
with  his  company  for  some  time,  at  least  one 
night.  ||  This  diffused  joy  over  the  whole  man- 
sion ;  the  music  of  the  harp  arose,  and  an  enter- 
tainment was  immediately  prepared  and  served 

*  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  torn.  1. 1.  2.  c.  11.  15.  f  Id.  ibid, 
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up,  as  sumptuous  and  abundant  as  the  enter- 
tainer could  afford.  *  After  the  entertainment 
was  finished,  the  host  might,  without  any  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  enter  into  a  familiar 
conversation  with  his  guest,  ask  his  name,  from 
whence  he  came,  whither  he  was  going,  and 
such  questions,  t  As  long  as  the  stranger  staid, 
his  person  was  esteemed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
the  season  was  devoted  to  festivity,  and  every 
amusement  in  the  power  of  his  host  was  pro- 
cured for  him,  to  make  him  pass  his  time 
agreeably,  and  prolong  his  stay,  t  Before  his 
departure,  it  was  usual  for  the  stranger  to  ex- 
change a  sword,  spear,  shield,  or  some  piece  of 
armour  with  his  hospitable  entertainer;  and  these 
they  both  preserved  with  religious  care,  as  marks 
of  mutual  friendship,  and  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality establishedbetween  them  and  their  families 
and  posterity.  §  This  virtue  of  hospitality  con- 
tinued to  be  practised  long  after  this  period,  by 
the  genuine  posterity  of  the  ancient  Britons  in 
Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  ||  nor  is 
it  quite  banished  from  some  of  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts  of  these  countries,  where  it  is  most 
necessary,  even  to  this  day.  ^[ 

It  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  or  not  we  ought  chastity. 
to  reckon  chastity  among  the  national  virtues  of 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Descript.  Camb.  c.  10. 

f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  28.  f  Cses.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.c.  23. 

§   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  134. 
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the  ancient  Britons.  If  we  could  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  some  anecdotes  related  of  them  by- 
ancient  authors,  we  should  be  led  to  think  that 
they  were  not  very  delicate  or  scrupulous  in  that 
point  in  particular.  If  we  may  believe  Dio, 
the  people  of  Caledonia,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
Emperor  Severus,  had  all  their  wives  in  com- 
mon, and  brought  up  all  their  children  in  com- 
mon, as  not  knowing  to  what  father  any  of  them 
belonged.  *  To  confirm  this  account,  he  re- 
lates a  pretended  conversation  between  the  Em- 
press Julia  and  the  wife  of  Argetocoxus,  a 
British  prince;  in  which  the  Empress  having  up- 
braided the  British  ladies  for  this  promiscuous 
intercourse,  the  other  made  a  smart  reply,  not 
denying,  but  retorting  the  charge  on  the  Ro- 
man ladies,  j-  Cassar  gives  much  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  Britons  of  the  South  in  his  time, 
in  this  respect.  "  Ten  or  twelve  persons,  who 
"  are  commonly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  sons, 
"  and  brothers,  all  have  their  wives  in  common. 
"  But  the  children  are  presumed  to  belong  to 
"  that  man  to  whom  the  mother  was  married."  t 
There  are  several  considerations,  however,  which 
may  justly  make  us  mistrust  the  truth  of  these 
accounts.  It  is  very  probable  that  Caesar,  Dio, 
and  others,  were  deceived  by  appearances,  and 
were  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  of  the  promis- 
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cuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  among  the  an- 
cient Britons,  by  observing  the  promiscuous 
manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  particularly  in 
which  they  slept.  The  houses  of  the  Britons 
were  not  like  ours  at  present,  or  like  those  of 
the  Romans  in  those  times,  divided  into  several 
distinct  apartments;  but  consisted  of  one  large 
circular  room  or  hall,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle; 
around  which  the  whole  family,  and  visitants, 
men,  women,  and  children,  slept  on  the  floor, 
in  one  continued  bed  of  straw  or  rushes.  * 

This  excited  unfavourable  suspicions  in  the 
minds   of  strangers,    accustomed    to    a   more 
decent  manner  of  living;  but  these  suspicions 
were  probably  without  foundation.    For  the  an- 
cient Germans,  who  were  in  many  respects  ex- 
tremely like  the  ancient  Britons,  and  lived  in  the 
same  promiscuous  and  crowded  manner,  were 
remarkable  for  their  chastity  and  conjugal  fide- 
lity, t     Nay,  though  the  posterity  of  the  Bri- 
tons continued  to  live  in  the  same  manner,  both 
in  Wales  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  many 
ages  after  this  period,  it  is  well  known  to  have 
had  no  ill  effect  on  their  morals,  t     If  we  con- 
sult the  poems  of  our  most  ancient  British  bard, 
who  was  cotemporary  with  the  historian  Dio, 
and  much  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
his  country  than  any  foreigner  could  be ;  they 

*   Girald.  Cambren.  Descript.  Camb.  c.  10. 
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abound  with  the  most  beautiful  descriptions  of 
the  modesty,  innocence,  and  virtue  of  the  Bri- 
tish ladies,  and  the  honour  and  conjugal  affec- 
tion of  both  sexes.*     It  will  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  more  affecting  example  of  the 
tenderness  and  warmth  of  wedded  love  on  both 
sides,  when  all  circumstances  are  duly  considered, 
than  is  contained  in  the  following  short  tale. 
They  told  to  Son-mor  of  Clunar,  that  his  bro- 
"  ther  was  slain  by  Cormac  in  fight.     Three 
"  days  darkened   Son-mor   over   his  brother's 
"  fall.     His  spouse  beheld  the  silent  king,  and 
"  foresaw  his  steps  to  war.     She  prepared  the 
"  bow  in  secret,    to  attend  her  blue-shielded 
"  hero.     To  her  dwelt  darkness  at  Atha,  when 
"  he  was  not  there — From  their  hundred  streams 
"  by  night,  poured  down  the  sons  of  Alnecma. 
"  They  had  heard  the  shield  of  the  king,  and 
"  their  rage   arose.      In   clanging  arms   they 
"  moved  along  towards  Ullin  of  the  groves. 
"  Son-mor  struck  his  shield,  at  times,  the  lead- 
f*  er  of  the  war. 

"  Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  (beautiful 
"  eye)  over  the  streamy  hills.  She  was  a  light 
"  on  the  mountain,  when  they  crossed  the  vale 
"  below.  Her  steps  were  stately  on  the  vale, 
"  when  they  rose  on  the  mossy  hill. — -She  feared 
"  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  echoing 
"  Atha.  But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rose  r 
61  when  host  was  rolled  on  host  j   when  Son- 
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"  mor  burnt  like  the  fire  of  heaven  in  clouds ; 
"  with  her  spreading  hair  came  Sul-allin  ;  for 
"  she  trembled  for  her  king — He  stopt  the 
"  rushing  strife  to  save  the  love  of  heroes— 
"  The  foe  fled  by  night — Son-mor  slept  without 
"  his  blood;  the  blood  which  ought  to  be  pour- 
"  ed  on  the  warrior's  tomb."*  It  is  impossible 
that  a  people  who  were  capable  of  such  ten- 
der feelings  could  be  in  general  ignorant,  or 
regardless  of  the  laws  of  chastity  and  virtuous 
love ;  though  some  individuals  amongst  them 
might  be  brutal  in  their  dispositions  and  man- 
ners. 

The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  matrimony  appear  Conjugal 
to  have  been  held  as  sacred,  and  the  violations  aeity* 
of  them  as  odious,  among  the  ancient  Britons 
as  among  the  Germans.    The  universal  indigna- 
tion of  the  Brigantes  against  their  Queen  Car- 
tismandua,  on  account  of  her  gallantries,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  this.    "  Cartismandua,  Queen 
"  of  the  Brigantes,  was  a  princess  famous  by 
"  the  lustre  of  her  race,  the  greatness  of  her 
"  power,  and  the  favour  and  protection  of  the 
"  Romans.     But  her  manners  being  corrupted 
"  by  prosperity,  she  became  wanton  and  luxu- 
rious; and,  despising  her  husband  Venutius, 
"  bestowed  her  person  and  crown  on  Velloca- 
"  tius  her  armour-bearer.    This  flagitious  deed 
"  proved  the  total  ruin  of  her  family;  her  en- 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  127,   128. 
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"  raged  subjects  embracing  the  party  of  her 
"  injured  husband."* 

Frugality.  A  frugal  parsimonious  simplicity  in  their  way 
of  life  have  been  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations  (who  had 
made  but  little  progress  in  the  arts),  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  ancient  Britons,  t  But  this  sim- 
plicity, in  these  circumstances,  is  not  properly  a 
virtue,  as  it  is  the  effect  of  necessity,  rather  than 
of  choice ;  and  owing  rather  to  their  ignorance, 
than  to  their  contempt  of  luxury.  It  will  by 
and  by  appear,  that  though  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons could,  and  very  often  did,  live  upon  little, 
they  had  no  aversion  to  indulge  their  appetites 
when  they  had  an  opportunity.  Accordingly, 
the  Romans  did  not  find  it  a  difficult  task  to 
draw  them  off  from  their  boasted  simplicity  of 
living,  and  to  give  them  a  taste  for  luxury  and 
magnificence.  "  From  using  (says  Tacitus) 
"  our  language  and  dress,  they  proceeded,  by 
"  degrees,  to  imitate  our  vices  and  luxuries,. 
"  our  porticos,  baths,  and  sumptuous  enter- 
"  tainments."t 

sincerity.  Sincerity  and  plain-dealing  are  virtues  to 
which  the  ancient  Britons  had  probably  a  juster 
claim.  Fawning,  flattery,  and  deceit,  are  not 
the  vices  of  a  brave  unpolished  people,  who  are 
commonly  frank  and  open-hearted,  and  speak 
their  real  sentiments  without  disguise.     This  is 

•  Tacit  Hist.  1.  3.  c.  45.  f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  9.  c.  21.  p.  347, 
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the  character  which  is  given  by  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  "  Their  manners 
"  are  plain  and  simple,  and  they  are  absolute 
*'  strangers  to  the  pernicious  cunning  and  dissi- 
"  mulation  of  men  of  our  times."* 

The  ancient  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations,  Social  af- 
were  famous  for  the  warmth  of  their  natural  af- 
fections, their  duty  to  their  parents  and  su- 
periors, and  their  inviolable  attachment  to  their 
friends  and  family.  All  the  young  men  of  a 
clan  or  family  treated  the  old  men  with  the  re- 
spect and  duty  due  to  parents;  and  those  of  the 
same  age  behaved  toward  one  another  as  bre- 
thren.t  Nothing  could  equal  the  respect,  af- 
fection, and  inviolable  attachment  which  every 
family  bore  to  its  head  or  chieftain.  For  his 
safety  and  honour,  every  one  of  his  friends  and 
followers  was  always  ready  to  expose  his  own 
life  to  the  most  imminent  danger,  t  In  a  word, 
all  the  members  of  a  clan  or  family  were  ani- 
mated, as  it  were,  with  one  spirit;  and  who- 
ever did  an  injury,  or  offered  an  affront  to  one 
of  them,  drew  upon  himself  the  resentment  of 
the  whole.  §  This  family  affection  or  clanship 
reigned  long  among  the  posterity  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  is  hardly  yet  extinguished.il 

•  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  21.  p.  347. 
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vices  of  Though  it  is  most  agreeable  to  contemplate 
Brftons.ient  the  fair  and  beautiful  side,  either  of  national  or 
particular  characters,  yet  our  regard  to  truth 
obliges  us  to  reverse  the  medal,  and  take  a  short 
view  of  the  most  remarkable  national  blemish- 
es  and  vices  of  our  British  ancestors. 
Fondness  The  extravagant  fondness  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons, and  of  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  for 
war,  and  the  savage  delight  which  they  took  in 
shedding  the  blood  of  those  whom  they  thought 
proper  to  esteem  their  enemies,  for  little  or  no 
reason,  though  it  appeared  to  themselves  a  vir- 
tue, was  certainly  a  most  odious  and  pernicious 
vice.  War  was  the  chief  business,  delight  and 
glory,  of  the  British  chieftains  and  their  martial 
followers,  as  well  as  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  their  attendants,  * 
These  battling  chiefs  and  their  ferocious  mir- 
midons,  thought  all  their  time  lost  that  they 
spent  in  peace,  were  unhappy  when  they  were 
not  engaged  in  some  martial  expedition,  and 
transported  with  joy  when  they  heard  of  an  ap- 
proaching foe.f  Far  from  being  anxious  about 
the  justice  of  the  quarrel,  they  desired  only  to 
light  and  conquer,  imagining  that  valour  and 
victory  rendered  every  thing  right  and  honour- 
able ;  agreeable  to  their  famous  maxims — That 
"  they  carried  all  their  rights  on  the  points  of 
"  their  swords;  and  that  all  things  belonged 
•'  to  the  brave,  who  had  courage  and  strength 

-  Pulloutii:r  Hist,  dea  Celt.  I.  2.  c.  11.  p.  -10(?.        f  Id,  ibid.  p.  41  >. 
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H  to  seize  them. "  *  This  fatal  fondness  for 
war,  and  this  total  perversion  of  all  the  most 
natural  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  were  the 
sources  of  innumerable  crimes  and  calamities 
among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the  other  anci- 
ent nations  of  Europe. 

Robbery  was  another  criminal  practice  to  Robbery. 
which  the  ancient  Britons  were  too  much  ad- 
dicted. Dio  represents  this  as  one  of  the  chief 
employments  of  the  Mseatse  and  Caledonians, 
on  which  they  very  much  depended  for  their  sub- 
sistence, t  Like  the  ancient  Germans,  they  did 
not  esteem  it  either  criminal  or  disgraceful,  but 
rather  a  brave  and  honourable  action,  to  rob  and 
plunder  theterritories  of  the  neighbouring  states; 
especially  if  any  national  feud  or  rivalship  sub- 
sisted between  them  and  these  states,  t  In  a  time 
of  peace,  it  was  usual  for  the  British  chieftains 
to  engage  in  some  plundering  expedition,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  forgetting  the  use  of  arms  : 
and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  booty  which  they 
collected  in  these  expeditions,  that  they  sup- 
ported and  rewarded  their  followers.  §  These 
ideas  and  manners,  so  destructive  to  the  security 
of  property,  and  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society,  subsisted  too  long  among  the  posterity  of 
the  ancient  Britons.  || 

Sloth,  or  want  of  industry,  was  one  of  the  most  siotb. 
prevailing  vices  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  of  all 

*  Tit.  liv.  1.5.  c.  35.  f  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nieaeoin  Sever. 
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the  other  Celtic  nations.  This  did  not  proceed 
from  natural  inactivity  of  spirit,  or  unwieldiness 
of  body  (for  they  were  remarkable  for  the  viva- 
city of  the  one,  and  the  agility  of  the  other),  but 
from  their  mistaken  notions  of  what  was  great 
and  honourable.  Educated  in  the  midst  of  arms, 
and  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  hear 
nothing  admired  or  celebrated  but  valiant  deeds 
in  war,  they  looked  upon  every  profession  but 
that  of  arms  as  dishonourable,  and  on  every 
employment  but  war,  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
spirit.  *  To  such  an  extravagant  height  did  the 
ancient  Caledonians  and  other  Britons  carry 
these  absurd  and  pernicious  notions  of  honour, 
that  they  imagined  that  those  who  followed  any 
other  employment  but  that  of  arms,  not  only 
lived  despised,  and  died  unlamented,  but  that 
their  souls,  after  death,  hovered  in  the  lower 
regions,  among  fens  and  marshes,  and  never 
mounted  the  winds,  nor  mingled  with  the  souls 
of  warriors  in  their  airy  halls.  "  To  fight  is: 
i\  mine— I  rush  forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  seize 
*'  my  beam  of  fame — -In  the  lonely  vale  of 
V  streams,  abides  the  little  soul — Years  run  on, 
"  seasons  return,  but  he  is  still  unknown. — In 
"  a  blast  comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  grey 
"  head  low.  His  ghost  is  rolled  on  the  vapour  of 
"  the  fenny  field,  Its  course  is  never  on  hills, 
"  or  mossy  dales  of  wind.  "  t  Accordingly,  the 
British   chieftains  and  their   martial   followers 

*    rdloutier  Hist.  Celt.l.  2.  c.  8.  11. 
|  Osbian's  Poems,  v.  '2.  p.  76. 
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thought  it  far  below  them  to  put  their  blood- 
stained hands  to  any  useful  labour.  When  they 
were  not  employed  in  their  destructive  trade  of 
war ;  in  the  chase,  the  image  of  war  ;  or  in  some 
predatory  expedition  ;  they  (though  not  so  un- 
active  as  the  ancient  Germans)  spent  too  much 
of  their  time  in  shameful  indolence,  or  more 
shameful  riot.  *  Nay,  not  only  were  the  indus- 
trious labourers  despised,  but  also  plundered,  by 
these  sons  of  violence,  who  seized  the  fruits  of 
their  labours  as  their  lawful  prey.  "  My  pointed 
"  spear,  my  sharp  sword,  and  shining  shield, 
"  (said  an  old  Celtic  warrior)  are  my  wealth  and 
tf  riches.  With  them  I  plough,  with  them  I 
"  reap,  with  them  I  make  my  wine,  with  them 
"  I  procure  universal  homage  and  submission. 
"  Whoever  dare  not  resist  my  pointed  spear,  my 
"  sharp  sword,  and  shining  shield,  falls  prostrate 
"  on  his  knees  before  me,  and  adores  me  as  his 
"  lord  and  king.  "  t  Where  such  sentiments 
and  manners  as  these  prevailed,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  labour  languished,  and  that  the  most  ne- 
cessary and  useful  arts  were  much  neglected. 

Drunkenness,  or  an  excessive  fondness  for  in-  Drunken- 
toxicating  liquors,  is  represented  by  many  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  to  have  been  the  predominant 
and  reigning  vice  of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  t  As 
the  ancient  Britons  were  of  the  same  origin,  and 
had  the  same  national  spirit  and  manners  with 
the  Germans,    Gauls  and  other   Celtes,   they 

*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  15.  f   Athenseus,  1.  15.  c.  \4* 
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were  probably  infected  also  with  this  vice.  The 
following  account  which  is  given  of  the  drunken- 
ness of  the  Gauls,  and  their  intemperate  love  of 
wine,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  may  therefore,  with- 
out injustice,  be  applied  to  those  Britons  who 
had  come  from  Gaul  and  settled  in  this  island, 
and  to  their  posterity  for  several  generations. 
"  The  excessive  coldness  and  badness  of  the 
•'  climate  is  the  reason  that  Gaul  produceth 
"  neither  grapes  nor  olives.  The  Gauls  being 
"  destitute  of  these  fruits,  make  a  strong  liquor 
"  of  barley,  which  they  call  Zithus,  They  also 
"  make  a  kind  of  drink  of  honev,  diluted  with 
"  water.  Of  wine,  which  is  imported  to  them 
"  by  merchants,  they  are  fond  to  distraction  ; 
"  and  drink  it  to  excess,  until  they  are  either 
"  overpowered  with  sleep,  or  inflamed  with  a 
"  kind  of  madness. — Quarrels  often  arise  amongst 
"  them  when  they  are  over  their  cups ;  and  they 
"  start  up  and  fight  in  a  most  furious  manner, 
*'  without  the  least  regard  to  their  safety,  or  even 
M  to  life.  "  *  The  Caledonians  seem  to  have 
delighted  greatly  in  strong  exhilarating  liquors, 
called,  in  the  poetical  language  of  their  bards, 
"  the  joy  and  strength  of  the  shell,  "  because 
they  drank  it  out  of  shells.  "  Now  on  the  side  of 
"  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered  to  the  feast.  A 
"  thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. 
H  — The  strength  of  the  shells  goes  round ;  and 
M  the  souls  of  the  warriors  brighten  with  joy. "  f 

•  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  29,  30,  p.  352. 
\  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  l.p.  74. 
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In  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  strangers,  many  of  the  customs 
of  the  ancient  Britons  were  long  preserved ;  and, 
amongst  others,  the  manner  and  excess  of  their 
drinking,  which  are  thus  described  by  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  :  "  The  manner 
"  of  drinking  used  by  the  chief  men  of  the  Isles, 
"  is  called,   in  their  language,   Streak,  L  e.  a 
"  round,  for  the  company  sat  in  a  circle ;  the 
"  cup-bearer  filled  the  drink  round  to  them, 
"  and  all  was  drunk  out,  whatever  the  liquor 
H  was,    whether  strong  or  weak.     They  con- 
"  tinued  drinking  sometimes  twenty-four,  some- 
"  times  forty-eight  hours.     It  was  reckoned  a 
**  piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until  they  became 
"  drunk  :  and  there  were  two  men  with  a  bar- 
**  row  attending  punctually  on  such  occasions. 
"  They  stood  at  the  door  until  some  became 
"  drunk,  and  they  carried  them  upon  the  bar- 
"  row  to  bed,  and  returned  again  to  their  post, 
"  as  long  as  any  continued  fresh ;  and  so  carried 
"  off  the  whole  company  one  by  one,  as  they 
ft  became  drunk.  "  f     The  truth  is,  that  man- 
kind in  all  ages,   especially  in  cold  climates, 
have  been  at  great  pains  to  secure  for  them- 
selves  exhilarating   and    intoxicating   liquors, 
which  cheered  their  spirits,  warmed  their  hearts, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  joy.  f     In  the  first 
stages  of  civilization,  when  arts  and  commerce 
were  in  their  infancy,  such  liquors  were  obtained 

*   Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,   p.  196'. 
f  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  v,  1.  p.  109. 
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with  much  difficulty  ;  and  therefore,  when  they 
had  procured  them,  they  swallowed  them  with 
much  eagerness,  and  little  moderation. 
Remark-        Besides  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  people, 

able  cus-  " .  m      *      i  •  it- 

toms  of      strictly  so  called,  there  are  certain  customs,  habi- 

the  ancient  ,      j  i  n        <•  •       ,  i  r?  • 

Britons,  tudes,  and  ways  or  acting  in  the  common  affairs 
of  life,  which  are  indifferent  as  to  their  morality, 
but  claim  our  attention  as  they  distinguish  one 
nation  from  another,  and  discover  their  various 
circumstances  and  characters.  Of  this  kind 
are — the  different  ranks  and  classes  into  which 
a  people  are  divided — The  modes  in  which  they 
accost  each  other,  and  express  their  civilities — 
The  manner  in  which  the  sexes  treat  one  another 
— The  ceremonies  of  their  marriages — The  way 
of  bringing  up  their  children — The  rites  of  se- 
pulture—r-The  solemnities  of  their  declaring 
war,  and  making  peace,  &c. 

Ranks.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  are 

formed  into  states  and  kingdoms,  they  must  be 
divided  into  different  ranks  and  classes.  In  the 
first  and  simplest  stages  of  society,  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  and  degrees  of  subordination  are 
but  few.  This  was  the  case  both  in  Gaul  and 
Britain,  when  these  countries  were  first  invaded 
by  the  Romans,  "  In  Gaul  (says  Caasar)  there 
"  are  only  two  classes  of  men  who  enjoy  any  con- 
"  siderable  degree  of  honour  and  distinction ; 
"  which  are  the  nobles,  and  the  Druids.  "  It 
was  exactly  the  same  in  Britain.  The  distin- 
guished honours  and  immunities  of  the  Druids 

*  Cres.  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  6.  c.  15, 
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have  been  already  described.  *  The  nobles 
were  the  chieftains  or  heads  of  the  several  clans 
or  families  of  which  each  little  kingdom  con- 
sisted. These  chieftains  were  all  equal  in  dig- 
nity, though  different  in  power,  according  to 
the  numbers  of  their  followers.  The  common 
people  were  all  nearly  upon  a  level ;  and,  if  we 
may  believe  Caesar,  so  submissive  to  the  will, 
and  dependent  upon  the  power  and  bounty  of 
the  nobles,  that  their  condition  was  not  many 
degrees  better  than  that  of  slaves,  t  In  the 
lowest  rank  were  such  as  had  been  taken  in  war, 
or  by  some  other  means  reduced  to  actual  slavery. 
These  unhappy  persons  were  the  property  of  their 
respective  masters,  and  were  either  sold,  or  given 
in  presents  like  any  other  property,  t  In  the 
following  speech  of  Bosmina,  the  daughter  of 
the  famous  Fingal,  an  hundred  captive  maids  are 
given  away  with  as  little  ceremony  as  an  hundred, 
horses,  or  an  hundred  hawks.  "  Son  of  the 
"  distant  Sora,  begun  the  mildly  blushing  maid, 
«'  come  to  the  feast  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma's 
"  shaded  walls.  Take  the  peace  of  heroes,  O 
"  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  sword  rest  by  thy 
"  side— And  if  thou  chusest  the  wealth  of  kings, 
"  hear  the  words  of  the  generous  Aldo  : — He 
"  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred  steeds,  the  chil- 
"  dren  of  the  reign ;  an  hundred  maids  from 
"  distant  lands;  an  hundred  hawks  with  flutter- 
"  ing  wing  that  fly  along  the  sky.  "  § 


*   See  Chap.  II.  f  Cas.  de  Bel.  Gal.l.  6.  c.  IS. 
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Modes  of      As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  begin 


address 


to  live  in  society,  they  adopt  certain  modes  of 
address,  by  which  they  express  their  attention, 
respect,  and  good-will  to  each  other,  according 
to  their  various  ranks.     These  modes  of  address 
and  civility  have  been  very  different  in  different 
countries,  and  in  the  same  country  at  different 
times.     The  same  action  or  gesture  which  in  one 
country,  at  one  period,  hath  past  for  the  highest 
refinement  of  politeness,  and  as  expressive  of  the 
greatest   respect,   in   another   country,    or   at. 
another    time,    hath   been  esteemed  the  most 
shocking  rudeness,  and  unpardonable  affront.  * 
This  is  indeed  the  proper  province  of  fancy  and 
fashion,  in  which  they  reign  with  arbitrary  sway, 
and  discover  their  whimsical  capricious  natures 
uncontrolled  by  reason.     Though  the  observa- 
tion of  these  modes  and  fashions  of  behaviour  is 
of  no  small  importance,  as  long  as  their  authority 
subsists,  yet  they  are  of  so  fickle  and  fleeting  a 
nature,  so  apt  to  arise  and  reign  for  a  time,  and 
then  to  decay  and  be  forgot  for  ever,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to   give   a  regular   historical 
deduction  of  them  in  any  country  ;  and  there- 
fore we  must  be  contented  with  a  very  brief  ac- 
count of  some  few  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them  in  every  period. 

It  hath  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  which 
hath  prevailed  almost  in  all  countries,  for  men 
to  approach  their  superiors,  especially  persons  of 

*   Origin  of  Laws,   AiK  and  Sciences,  r.  I.  p.  v&&. 
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very  high  rank,  and  to  express  their  respect  for 
them  with  gestures  and  ceremonies  very  much 
resembling  those  with  which  they  approached 
their  altars,  and  expressed  their  veneration  for 
the  objects  of  their  religious  worship.  The  affec- 
tions which  they  intended  to  express  towards 
these  different  objects  being  of  the  same  kind, 
they  were  naturally  led  to  express  them  in  the 
same  manner.  Of  this,  examples  might  be 
brought  from  the  history  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try, if  it  were  necessary ;  but  the  following  very 
remarkable  one  from  the  history  of  Britain  in 
this  period,  will  be  sufficient.  The  temples  of 
the  ancient  Britons  were  all  circular ;  and  the 
Druids  in  performing  the  public  offices  of  their 
religion,  never  neglected  to  make  three  turns 
round  the  altar,  accompanied  by  all  the  worship- 
pers. *  This  practice  was  so  habitual  to  the  an- 
cient Britons,  that  it  continued  in  some  places 
many  ages  after  the  Druids  and  their  religion 
were  both  destroyed.  "  In  the  Scottish  isles,  the 
"  vulgar  never  come  to  the  ancient  sacrificing 
"  and  fire-hallowing  Karns,  but  they  walk  three 
"  times  round  them,  from  east  to  west,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  This  sanctified 
"  tour,  or  round  by  the  south,  is  called  Deiscal, 
"  from  Deas  or  Dess,  the  right-hand,  and  Soil 
"  or  Sul,  the  sun ;  the  right-hand  being  ever 
"  next  the  heap  or  cairn. "  t  In  the  same  isles  it 
is  the  custom  and  fashion  of  the  people  to  testify 

•   Dr  Borlase's  Hist.  Corn.  ].  2.  c.  ly. 

f  Martin's  Description  oi'  the  Western  Islands,  p.  117, 
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their  respect  for  their  chieftains,  the  proprietors 
of  their  several  isles,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, by  performing  the  Deiscal  round  them  in  the 
same  manner.    A  gentleman  giving  an  account 
of  his  reception  in  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  of 
which  he  was  proprietor,  describes  the  ceremony 
of  the  Deiscal  in  this  manner :  "  One  of  the 
"  natives  would  need  express  his  high  esteem 
"  for  my  person,  by  making  a  turn  round  about 
"  me  sun-ways,  and  at  the  same  time  blessing 
"  me,  and  wishing  me  all  happiness.    But  I  bid 
"  him  let  alone  that  piece  of  homage,  telling 
"  him  I  was  sensible  of  his  good  meaning  to- 
"  wards  me.     But  this  poor  man  was  very  much 
"  disappointed,  as  were  also  his  neighbours;  for 
"  they  doubted  not  but  this  ancient  ceremony 
"  would  have  been  very  acceptable  to  me  ;  and 
"  one  of  them  told  me  that  this  was  a  thing  due 
"  to  my  character  from  them,  asto  their  chief  and 
"  patron,  and  that  they  could  not  and  would 
"  not  fail  to  perform  it.  ?  *     It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the    superstitious  and  ceremonious 
Deiscal  were  both  of  the  same  origin  and  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  both  had  been  universally  prac- 
tised by  the  ancient  Britons  ;  the  one  as  an  act 
of  worship  to  their  Gods,  and  the  other  as  a 
piece  of  politeness  to  their  princes  and  chieftains. 
Behaviour       The  fair  sex  have,  in  all  ages,  and  almost  in 
to  the  fair  ^y  GOuntries,  except  among  mere  savages,  been 
treated  with  some  peculiar  marks  of  attention 

*  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  p.  20. 
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and  politeness,  expressive  of  the  esteem  and  ten- 
der regards  of  the  other  sex.     This  was  remark- 
ably the  case  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all 
the  other  Celtic  nations  of  Europe,  even  when 
they  were  in  the  lowest  stages  of  civilization,  and 
but  little  removed  from  savages  in  some  other 
respects.     These  brave,  rough,  unpolished  na- 
tions treated  their  women  with  much  attention 
and  respect,  as  the  objects  of  their  highest  esteem 
and   most   sincere   affection.  *     They  allowed 
them  to  enjoy  the  regal  dignity,  when  it  fell  to 
them  of  right ;  and  their  greatest  heroes  did  not 
disdain  to  fight  under  their  command,  t     They 
paid  great  regard  to  their  advice  in  their  most 
important   affairs,    esteeming  them  a  kind  of 
oracles,  endued  with  more  than  human  sagacity 
and  foresight,  t     The  beauties  and  virtues  of 
the  fair  were  the  favourite  themes  of  the  ancient 
British  bards,  and  their  good  graces  were  re- 
garded as  the  most  glorious  rewards  of  their 
heroes.     "  At  foamy  Cruruth's  source,   dwelt 
"  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars.     His  daughter  was 
"  fair  as  a  sun-beam  ;    white-bosomed  Strina-> 
"  dona.     Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of 
"  iron  shields,  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks 
"  came  to  Rurmar's  echoing  hall.     They  came 
"  to  woo  the  maid,  the  stately  huntress  of  Tor- 
"  moth  wild.-— But  thou  lookest  careless  from 
"  thy  steps,  high-bosomed  Strinadona.     If  on 
"  the  heath  she  moved,  her  breast  was  whiter 

*    Introduction  a  l'Histoirc  die  Damiemnre,  p.  196. 
f  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  16" s  J  Tacit,  dc  Morlb.  Gorman,  c.  8* 
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ft  than  the  down  of  Canna  ;  if  on  the  sea-beat 
"  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
ft  Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light ;  her  face  was 
"  heaven's  bow,  in  showers ;  her  dark  hair  flow- 
"  ed  round  it  like  the  streamy  clouds ;  thou 
"  wert  the  dweller  of  souls,  white-handed  Strina- 
"  dona. "  *     Their   bravest   warriors   felt   the 
most  generous  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  sex,  and  flew  like  lightning  to  their  relief. 
"  We  came  to  the  silent  bay,  and  heard  the 
"  maid  of  night. — How  long  will  ye  roll  around 
"  me,   blue  tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ?     My 
"  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath 
"  the  whistling  tree.     The  feast  was  spread  in 
"  Forthoma*s  hall ;  my  father  delighted  in  my 
"  voice.     The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  steps  of 
"  my  loveliness,   and  blessed  the  dark-haired 
"  Ninathoma.     It  was  then  thou  didst  come, 
"  O  Uthal !  like  the  sun  of  Heaven.     The  souls 
*'  of  the  virgins  are  thine,  son  of  generous  Lath- 
"  mor !     But  why  dost  thou  leave  me  alone,  in 
"  the  midst  of  roaring  waters? — The  tear  started 
"  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
"  maid.     I  stood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and 
"  spoke  the  words  of  peace. — Lovely  dweller  of 
"  the  cave,  what  sigh  is  in  that  breast  ?    Shall  Os- 
"  sian  lift  his  sword  in  thy  presence,  the  dcstruc- 
"  tion  of  thy  foes?"  t     Any  insults  offered  to  the 
persons  or  to  the  honour  of  their  women,  excited 
the  greatest  indignation  and  the  keenest  resent- 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  198.  f  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  262,  26* 
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ment  in  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The 
brutal  behaviour  of  the  Romans  to  Boadicea 
and  her  daughters,  seems  to  have  inflamed  the 
rage  of  her  own  subjects,  and  of  the  other  Bri- 
tish nations,  more  than  all  their  other  injuries  and 
oppressions*  *  In  a  word,  the  people  of  Britain, 
in  this  period,  though  they  have  been  often  re- 
presented as  no  better  than  savages  and  barba- 
rians, were  truly  polite  in  their  sentiments  and 
behaviour  to  the  tender  sex  ;  and  animated  with 
no  small  portion  of  that  generous  and  virtuous 
gallantry,  which  appeared  accompanied  with 
many  extravagancies,  in  the  knight-errantry  of 
the  middle  ages* 

As  marriage  is  the  nearest  and  most  endearing  Ceremo. 
tie,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other  relations, " 
certain  ceremonies  have  been  used  at  the  cele- 
bration of  it  in  almost  every  country*  These 
ceremonies,  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  Were 
commonly  few  and  simple  ;  when  little  more  was 
necessary  in  contracting  marriages,  than  the 
mutual  affection  of  the  parties,  and  a  few  pre- 
sents, expressive  of  that  affection,  delivered  to 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  their  friends,  at  the 
marriage  feast.  This  was  the  case  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  probably  among  the  an- 
cient Britons.  "  To  the  husband  the  wife  gives 
"  no  dowry,  but  the  husband  to  the  wife.  The 
"  parents  and  relations  of  both  are  present,  and 
*'  declare  their   approbation   of  the   presents, 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  51. 
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"  These  presents  are  not  adapted  to  flatter  the 
"  vanity,  or  adorn  the  person  of  the  bride  ;  but 
"  commonly  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  oxen, 

a  bridled  horse,  a  shield,  a  spear,  and  a  sword. 

The  bride,  too,  makes  the  bridegroom  a  pre- 
"  sent  of  some  arms.  By  the  delivery  of  these 
"  mutual  presents,  the  marriage  is  solemnized. 
"  This  they  esteem  the  most  indissoluble  tie,. 
"  the  most  sacred  bond  of  union,  and  the  con- 
"  nubial  gods.  "  *  Tacitus  observes,  that  the 
reason  why  the  bridegroom  made  a  present  of 
oxen,  horses,  and  arms,  rather  than  of  female 
ornaments,  to  his  bride,  was  to  intimate  to  her 
that  she  was  to  partake  in  his  toils  and  dangers, 
as  well  as  his  pleasures,  t  It  was  a  custom 
among  the  ancient  Britons  on  these  occasions, 
that  the  father  of  the  bride  made  a  present  of  his 
own  arms  to  his  son-in-law.  t  -  As  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  de- 
lighted much  in  feasting,  no  marriage  was  solem- 
nized among  them  without  a  great  feast,  to  which 
all  the  relations  of  both  parties,  who  were  within 
the  third  degree  of  kindred,  were  invited  by  the 
bridegroom,  at  his  own  house,  on  the  day  when 
the  bride  was  conducted  thither  by  her  friends. 
When  the  parties  were  rich,  they  made  presents, 
to  their  friends  at  this  marriage  feast ;  but  when 
they  were  poor,  each  of  their  friends  made  them 
some  small  present,  according  to  their  ability  and 
generosity.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  the 

*  Tacit,  de  Movib.  German,  c.  18.  f  Id.  ibid. 

\  Ossiau's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  167. 
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parties  were  conducted  to  the  marriage-bed  by 
the  whole  company,  with  music,  dancing,  shout- 
ing, and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  *  On  the 
morning  after  the  marriage,  before  they  arose 
from  bed,  the  husband  made  his  wife  a  present 
of  considerable  value,  according  to  his  circum- 
stances, which  became  her  peculiar  property,  and 
was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  t  There  is 
not  the  least  probability,  that  the  shocking  cus- 
tom of  the  kings  enjoying  the  wives  of  the  no- 
bility, and  the  nobility  those  of  their  vassals, 
the  first  night  after  their  marriage,  ever  pre- 
vailed in  any  part  of  Britain  ;  though  it  is  men- 
tioned by  several  very  grave  historians,  t 

The  wives  of  the  ancient  Britons,  especially  of  Business  of 
their  warriors,  had  not  only  the  management  of 
their  domestic  affairs  devolved  upon  them,  but 
they  had  the  care  and  direction  of  the  whole 
-concerns  of  the  family  without  doors,  as  well  as 
within,  committed  to  them  ;  the  husbands  being 
almost  constantly  employed  eitherin  war  or  hunt- 
ing ;  and  even  when  they  were  not  so  employed, 
they  were  too  lazy  or  too  proud  to  labour.  For 
what  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Germans,  might 
with  equal  truth  have  been  said  of  their  cotem- 
poraries  in  Britain.  Those  who  are  bravest 
"  and  most  warlike  among  them,  never  do  any 
*'  work,  or  mind  any  business  ;  but  when  they 
*f  are  not  engaged  in  war  or  hunting,  spend. 

*   Vide  Job.  O.  Stiernliook,  ].  <2.  t.  I. 
f   Id.  ibid.     Vid.  Leges  WallicK,  p.  80.  88.  515. 
|  Dr  M'Pherson's  Dissertations,  p.  192,  &c. 
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"  their  whole  time  in  loitering  and  feasting ; 
"  committing  the  management  of  their  houses, 
"  lands,  and  all  their  affairs,  to  their  women, 
"  old  men,  and  children.  "  *  These  haughty 
warriors  not  only  disliked,  but  despised  labour, 
and  imagined  that  they  would  have  been  dis- 
honoured for  ever,  if  they  had  stooped  to  do  any 
.useful  work. 
Birth  and        As  the  women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and 

education  .  _,    .    .  .  11  _ 

of  their  other  Celtic  nations,  were  generally  or  robust 
and  healthy  constitutions,  and  led  simple,  inno- 
cent, and  rural  lives,  they  are  said  to  have 
brought  forth  their  children  with  little  pain  or 
danger,  and  often  without  any  assistance,  or  in- 
terruption to  their  business,  t  When  a  birth 
was  attended  with  any  difficulty,  they  put  cer- 
tain girdles,  made  for  that  purpose,  about  the 
women  in  labour,  which  they  imagined  gave 
immediate  and  effectual  relief.  These  girdles, 
which  were  believed  to  facilitate  the  birth  of 
heroes,  are  reckoned,  in  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
among  the  treasures  of  kings,  i  Such  girdles 
were  kept  with  care,  till  very  lately,  in  many 
families  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  They 
were  impressed  with  several  mystical  figures ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  binding  them  about  the  women's 
waists,  was  accompanied  with  words  and  gestures, 
which  showed  the  custom  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  and  to  have  come  originally  from  th§ 

*   Tacit  de  Morib.  German,  c.  15. 

f   Cluver.  de.  German.  Antiq.  ].  I.e.  21, 

J  Ossian'h  Poems,  v.  1,  p.  115. 
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Druids.  *  It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  Celtic 
nations,  to  plunge  their  new-born  infants  into 
some  lake  or  river,  even  in  the  winter  season, 
with  a  view  to  try  the  firmness  of  their  con- 
stitutions and  to  harden  their  bodies,  t  The 
Britons  might  therefore,  on  this  account,  have 
adopted  the  boastful  speech  of  Numanus,  the 
Ilutilian,  who  was  of  the  Celtic  race  : 

Durum  a  stirpe  genus  •.  notos  ad  flumina  prirnum, 
Defcrimus;  sa:vo(juc  gclu  duramus  &  imdis.  \ 

Strong  from  the  cradle,  of  a  sturdy  brood, 

We  bear  our  new-born  infants  to  the  flood  ; 

There  bath'd  amid  the  stream,  our  boys  we  hold, 

With  winter  harden'd,  and  inur'd  to  cold.  § 
10  •    .  , 

The  ancient  inhabitantsof  Scandinavia  are  said 
to  have  had  a  custom,  long  before  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  of  pouring  water  up- 
on the  heads  of  their  children  as  soon  as  they 
were  born,  and  giving  them  a  name.  ||  But 
we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  this  custom 
prevailed  in  Britain;  and  if  we  may  depend  upon 
the  testimony  of  a  modern  writer,  who  seems  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  this 
island,  the  Britons,  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  did  not  give  names  to  their  sons  till 
after  they  had  performed  some  brave  action,^" 
and  given  some  indication  of  their  disposition  and 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  I.  p.  115.  in  a  note. 

f   Cluver.  German.  Antkp  1.  1.  c.  21.  p.  150. 

\  Vi'rg.  /En.  ix.  v.  604.  §   Dryden'a  Virg.  .En.  ix.  v.  520, 

||   Introduction  a  l'Histoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  209. 

«j    Osuian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  55,  in  a  note. 
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character.*  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
all  the  names  of  the  ancient  Britons,  preserved 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  well  as  by 
their  own  bards,  are  significant  in  the  British 
language,  t  Some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  if  we 
may  believe  Solinus,  had  a  custom  of  putting 
the  first  meat  into  the  mouth  of  every  male  child, 
on  the  point  of  his  father's  sword;  praying  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  might  prove  a  brave 
warrior,  and  at  last  fall  in  battle:  which  was 
esteemed  by  them  the  only  honourable  and  de- 
sirable kind  of  death. t  Every  mother  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  as  well  as 
of  Germany,  not  excepting  those  of  the  high-r 
est  rank,  nursed  all  her  own  children,  without 
having  the  least  idea  that  it  was  possible  for 
any  other  women  to  perform  that  parental  of- 
fice. § 

We  may  be  very  certain  that  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons did  not  bring  up  their  children  in  a  tender 
and  delicate  manner.  A  people  who  were  them- 
selves so  ill  accommodated,  and  so  rough  and 
hardy,  could  have  no  opportunity,  and  even  no 
conception,  of  giving  their  youth  such  an  educa- 
tion which  would  have  rendered  them  quite 
unfit  for  the  way  of  life  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed. The  following  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ancient  Germans  reared  their 
children,  may  be  applied  with  truth  and  justice 
to  the  people  of  this  island,  before  their  manners, 

*   See  Baxter's  Glossarium  Britan.  and  Ossian's  Poems,  passim, 
f  Solinus,  c.  35.  \  Id.  ibid, 

§   Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  20. 
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were  changed  by  their  subjection  to,  and  inter- 
course with,  the  Romans.  "  The  children  of  the 
"  nobility  are  brought  up  with  as  little  delicacy 
"  and  tenderness  as  those  of  the  common  people. 
"  In  every  house  you  see  the  little  boys,  the  sons 
"  of  lords  and  peasants,  equally  sordid  and  ill 
M  clothed,  lying  and  playing  promiscuously  to- 
"  gether  upon  the  ground,  and  among  the  cattle, 
"  without  any  visible  distinction.  In  this  man- 
"  ner  they  grow  up,  without  care  or  cockering, 
"  to  that  prodigious  strength  and  stature  which 
"  we  behold  with  admiration. "  *  The  sons  of 
the  ancient  Germans,  Gauls,  and  Britons  of 
all  ranks,  were  allowed  to  run,  wrestle,  jump, 
swim,  climb,  and,  in  a  word,  to  do  what  they 
pleased,  without  almost  any  restraint,  till  they 
began  to  advance  towards  manhood.  To  this 
continual  exercise  and  perfect  liberty,  together 
with  the  simplicity  of  their  diet,  Caesar  ascribes 
the  great  strength  of  body,  and  boldness  of 
spirit,  to  which  the  youth  of  these  nations 
attained,  t 

When  the  youth  of  Germany,  Gaul  and  Bri- 
tain, began  to  approach  the  manly  age,  some 
more  attention  seemed  to  be  paid  to  them,  both 
by  their  parents  and  the  public;  for  before  that 
period  it  was  accounted  a  shame  for  a  father  to 
be  seen  in  company  with  his  son;  and  they  were 
not  considered  as  members  of  the  state,  t  Such 
pf  them  as  were  designed  for  the  priestly  order, 

•  Tacit,  de  Morih.  German,  c.  20. 

f  Caes.  de  Bel.  Gal.  '.  4.  c.  1.  j.   Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  IS. 
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were  then  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids, 
for  their  instruction  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the 
principles  of  law,  morality,  and  religion ;  and 
those  who  were  intended  for  the  warlike  life  had 
arms  put  into  their  hands  by  their  fathers,  or 
nearest  kinsmen,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the 
whole  warriors  of  the  clan  or  state.  *  Some 
vestiges  of  this  last  custom  continued  till  within 
the  memory  of  man,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  eldest  sons  of  their  lairds  or  chieftains,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland.!  From  this  period,  which  was  com- 
monly between  the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  their  age,  the  youth  applied  with  zeal  and 
spirit  to  qualify  themselves  for  performing  with 
honour  the  duties  of  that  profession  which  they 
had  embraced  with  the  consent  of  their  friends 
and  family. 
Customs  in  As  war  was  the  favourite  profession  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  they  had  many  remarkable  cus- 
toms in  the  prosecution  of  it  j  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  only  a  very  few.  When  an 
unfortunate  chieftain  implored  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  another,  he  approached  the 
place  of  his  residence  with  a  shield  all  bloody  in 
one  hand  to  intimate  the  death  of  his  friends ; 
and  a  broken  spear  in  the  other,  to  represent  his 
own  incapacity  to  revenge  them,  t  A  prince 
having  immediate  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 

*   Crcsar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  18. 

f  Mr  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  p.  101,  &e, 
|  Poems  of  Ossian,  v.  2.  p.  160. 
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his  warlike  followers,  to  repel  some  sudden  in- 
vasion, or  engage  in  some  expedition,  besides 
striking  the  shield  and  sounding  the  horn,  togive 
warning  to  those  who  were  within  hearing  ;  he 
sent  the  Cran-tara,  or  a  stick  burnt  at  the  end 
and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  swift 
messenger,  to  the  nearest  hamlet,  where  he  de- 
livered  it,  without  saying  one    word,  but  the 
name  of  the  place  of  rendezvous.     This  Cran- 
tara,  which  was  well  understood  to  denounce 
destruction  by  fire  and  sword,  to  all  who  did 
not  obey  this  summons,  was  carried  with  great 
rapidity  from  village  to  village;  and  theprince,in 
a  little  time,  found  himself  surrounded  by  all  his 
warriors,  ready  to  obey  his  commands.  *     "When 
one  chieftain  entered  the  territories  of  another 
on  a  friendly  visit,  he  and  his  followers  carried 
their  spears  inverted,  with  their  points  behind 
them  ;  but  when  they  came  with  a  hostile  inten- 
tion, they  carried  them  with  the  points  before,  t 
An  invading  army   never   neglected  to  draw 
blood  from  the  first  animal  they  met  with  on 
the  enemy's  ground,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  their 
colours,  t     When  two  hostile  armies  lay  near 
to  each  other,  it  was  the  constant  custom  of  the 
commanders  of  both,  to  retire  from  their  troops, 
and  spend  the  night  before  a  battle  each  by 
himself  alone,  meditating  on  the  dispositions  he 
intended  to  make  in  the  approaching  action.  § 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2,  p.  160.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  5, 

\  Mr  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands,  p.  105, 
5  Ossian's  Foerns,  vf  l'.  p.  10S. 
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When  a  British  prince  gained  a  victory,  he  sel- 
dom neglected  to  erect  some  trophy  or  monu- 
ment on  the  field  of  battle,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  success,  and  to  speak  to  other 
years.  *  These  monuments  consisted  commonly 
of  one  large  stone  placed  erect  in  the  ground, 
without  any  inscription  ;  of  which  there  are 
many  still  standing  in  different  parts  of  Britain, 
though  they  have  proved  unequal  to  their  charge, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  preserve  the  names  or 
memories  of  those  who  erected  them.  As  the 
British  warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their 
hands  in  public,  and  with  various  ceremonies, 
so  they  resigned  them,  w7hen  they  became  old 
and  unfit  for  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  same  public 
manner,  and  with  equal  ceremony,  t  When 
two  British  kings  or  chiefs  made  peace  after  a 
war,  or  entered  into  an  alliance,  they  commonly 
confirmed  the  peace  or  alliance  by  feasting  to- 
gether, by  exchanging  arms,  and  sometimes  by 
drinking  a  few  drops  of  each  other's  blood ; 
which  was  esteemed  a  most  sacred  and  inviolable 
bond  of  friendship,  t 
Rites  of  Thattenderand  sincere  affection  which  subsists 
sepulture,  among  near  relations  and  dear  friends  through 
life,  hath,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  disposed  the 
survivors  to  pay  certain  honours  to  their  deceased 
friends,  and  to  commit  their  remains  to  the  earth 
with  some  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.   These 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  220. 

f    Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  162.  v.  2.  p.  150.  J  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  71. 

Mr  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Isles,  p.  109. 
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funeral  rites  have  been  very  different  in  different 
acres  and  countries,  and  have  sometimes  varied 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try. This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  this 
island  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering.  The 
British  nations  in  the  south  had  certainly  the  same 
funeral  rites  with  their  neighbours  the  Gauls ; 
which  are  thus  very  briefly  described  by  Ceesar  : 
"  The  funerals  of  the  Gauls,  considering  their 
"  circumstances,  were  sumptuous  and  magnifi- 
"  cent.  It  was  their  custom  to  throw  into  the 
"  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  was  burnt, 
*'  those  things,  and  even  those  animals  in  which 
«'  the  deceased  had  most  delighted ;  nay,  some 
*«  ages  ago  they  threw  into  the  flaming  pile  such 
"  of  his  servants  and  friends  as  had  been  his 
"  greatest  favourites,  and  all  were  reduced  to 
"  ashes  together  in  the  same  fire. "  *  Pomponius 
Mela  gives  the  same  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Gauls;  with  these  additional  cir- 
cumstances, "  That  when  they  burnt  the  bodies 
"  of  their  dead,  and  buried  their  ashes,  they 
"  buried  likewise  with  them  their  books  of 
*J  accounts,  and  the  notes  of  hand  for  the  sums- 
"  of  money  which  they  had  lent  whilst  alive, 
"  that  they  might  exact  the  payment  of  them  in 
•  the  other  world.  That  sometimes  also  their 
"  near  relations  and  friends  have  flung  them- 
"  selves  into  the  funeral  pile,  that  they  might  go 
"  and  live  with  them  in  a  future  state.  "  t     That 

•  CiteS;  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  C.  c.  19.  f  Me%  I  5.  c,2. 
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the  ancient  nations  in  the  south  parts  of  Britain 
burnt  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  not  onlyprobable,  from  their  great  affinity 
with,  and  great  resemblance  to,  the  Gauls,  but  is 
unquestionably  evident  from  the  great  number 
of  urns,  evidently  of  British  workmanship,  which 
have  been  found  in  several  places  full  of  ashes, 
and  human  bones  half  burnt.  *  For  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  the  custom  of  those  nations 
who  burnt  their  dead,  carefully  to  gather  their 
ashes,  and  particularly  their  bones  ;  and  to  put 
them  into  urns,  with  various  rites  and  ceremonies. 
If  the  arms,  or  other  things  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  had  been  thrown  into  the  funeral  pile 
(which  was  common),  the  remains  of  these  were 
also  collected  and  preserved,  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  bones  and  ashes,  t  These  urns,  with 
their  various  contents,  were  deposited  in  sepul- 
chres, caves,  or  barrows,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing custom  of  the  country.  The  sepulchral 
urns  of  the  ancient  Britons  were,  for  the  most 
part,  deposited  under  barrows,  or  large  circular 
heaps  of  earth  and  stones.t  But  as  the  bones 
of  men  lying  at  full  length,  and  without  any 
marks  of  burning,  have  been  found  in  some  bar- 
rows, it  appears  that,  upon  some  occasions,  the 
ancient  Britons  of  the  south  buried  their  dead 
without  burning.  §  This  was  the  constant 
practice  of  the  Caledonians,  or  Britons  of  the 
north,  whose  manner  of  burvincc  their  dead  is 

*  Dr  Borlase's  Antiq.  Cornwall,  ps  234,  23.5.  f  Id.  ibid. 

i  Id.  ibid.  §  Id.  ibid.  p.  235. 
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thus  described,  by  one  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted  with  their  customs. 
"  They  opened  a  grave  six  or  eight  feet  deep; 
"  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay,  and  on 
"  this  they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceased ;  and 
"  if  a  warrior,  his  sword,  and  the  heads  of 
"  twelve  arrows  by  his  side.  Above  they  laid 
"  another  stratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  placed 
"  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  symbol  of  hunting. 
"  The  whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  mould, 
H  and  four  stones  placed  on  end,  to  mark  the 
"  extent  of  the  grave. "  *  There  are  many 
allusions  in  the  poems  of  Ossian  to  this  manner 
of  burying  the  dead  ;  from  which  we  learn  these 
further  particulars — that  the  bows  of  warriors, 
as  wrell  as  their  swords  and  arrows,  were  deposited 
in  their  graves ;  that  these  graves  were  marked 
sometimes  only  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
two  stones  ;  and  that  sometimes  a  earn  or  bar- 
row was  raised  over  them  :  the  favourite  dogs  of 
the  deceased  were  ofteii  buried  near  them.t  But 
the  most  important  and  essential  rite  of  sepulture 
among  the  ancient  Britons  was  the  funeral  song, 
containing  the  praises  of  the  deceased ;  sung  by 
a  number  of  bards,  to  the  music  of  their  harps, 
when  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave. %  To 
want  a  funeral  song  was  esteemed  the  greatest 
misfortune  and  disgrace  ;  as  they  believed  that, 
without  it,  their  spirits  could  enjoy  no  rest  or 
happiness  in  a  future  state.  § 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  r.  I.  p.  7.  in  a  note.  f  Ibid.  v.  1.  j*.  55. 

153.  182.  204.  \  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  153.  §  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  55. 
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Language       Though  the  use  of  speech,  or  the  faculty  of 


of  th 


dent  Bri-  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other  by 
tons-  articulate  sounds,  hath  always  been  common  to 
all  mankind  in  all  countries  ;  yet  the  sounds 
which  the  people  of  different  countries,  and  of 
the  same  country  in  different  periods,  have  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose,  have  been  extremely 
different,  according  to  the  ancestors  from  whom 
they  descended;  the  neighbours  with  whom  they 
mixed ;  the  arts  they  practised ;  the  sciences 
they  cultivated;  the  climates  they  inhabited; 
and  the  degrees  of  knowledge  they  attained. 
This  makes  the  language  of  every  nation  in  every 
period  an  interesting  and  curious  part  of  its 
history,  from  whence  many  useful  deductions 
may  be  drawn,  concerning  its  origin  and  cir- 
cumstances. 
a  dialect        Xhe  lansruacce  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when 

of  t|ie  . 

Celtic.  they  were  first  invaded  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  ;  *  which  had  been  the 
language  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  descended 
from  Gomer,  and  still  continued  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Gaul,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries, t  This  is  undeniably  evident  from  the 
nature  and  reason  of  things;  from  the  testimony 
of  ancient  authors  ;  from  the  names  of  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  &c.  in  Britain  being  signifi- 
cant and  descriptive  in  the  Celtic  tongue  ;  and 

*   Pclloutier  Hist,  des  Celtes,  1.  1.  c.  15. 

f   See  Mr  Bullet  Memoires  sur  la  Langue   Celtique.     Mr  Pelloutier 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Bretonne,  Preface.     Mr  Jezron,  Antiq.  Celtes, 
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from  the  remains  of  that  most  ancient  and  ve- 
nerable language  in  some  parts  of  Britain,  as 
well  as  in  some  countries  on  the  Continent. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  and  reasonable 
than  to  suppose,  that  the  first  colonies  which 
came  from  Gaul  and  took  possession  of  Britain, 
and  that  those  which  followed  them  at  different 
periods,  brought  with  them  the  language  of  their1 
native  country,  and  that  they  and  their  posterity 
continued  to  speak  it  in  their  new  settlements  ill 
this  island,  of  which  they  were  the  first  inha- 
bitants, and  where  they  had  no  opportunity  of* 
learning  any  other  ?  The  nations  of  Gaul  and 
Britain,  in  that  period,  were  indeed  as  much  the 
same  people  in  all  respects,  and  particularly  ill 
their  language,  as  the  English  and  Scots  now 
settled  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  British  colonies  are 
the  same  with  those  who  reside  in  this  island* 
If  they  had  not  understood  each  other  perfectly 
well,  the  Gauls  would  not  have  sent  their  youth 
into  Britain,  as  we  know  they  did,  to  finish  their 
education.  *  This  is  confirmed  by  the  plain 
and  express  testimony  of  Tacitus,  an  author  of 
the  best  credit,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
both  countries.  "  One  who  duly  considers  all 
"  circumstances,  would  be  convinced  that  the 
"  Gauls  were  the  first  who  inhabited  the  adja- 
"  cent  isle  of  Britain.  For  the  religion,  or  ra- 
11  ther  superstition,  of  the  Gauls  and  Britons,  is 
"  perfectly  the  same  ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 

*    Cacs.  «le  Bel,  Gal.  1.  6.  c.  15. 
VOL.  If.  Y 
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"  difference  between  their  languages.  "  *  The 
small  difference  which  Tacitus  intimates  then 
subsisted  between  the  languages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Britons,  could  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  that 
they  spoke  two  different  dialects  of  the  same 
language  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  several  na- 
tions of  the  Gauls  on  the  Continent  differed  as 
much  from  each  other  as  they  did  from  the  Bri- 
tons. Caesar  says  plainly,  that  the  people  of  the 
three  grand  divisions  of  Gaul  spoke  different 
languages,  or  rather  dialects  ;  which  is  both  con- 
firmed and  explained  by  Strabo,  who  acquaints 
us,  "  That  the  Gauls  did  not  all  speak  exactly 
"  the  same  language,  but  varied  a  little  in  their 
"  pronunciation. "  t  But  this  is  at  present,  and 
always  hath  been,  the  case  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces both  of  France  and  Britain. 

It  is  a  further  proof,  or  rather  demonstration, 
that  the  Celtic  tongue  was  the  language  spoken 
by  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  island,  that  the 
names  of  very  many  rivers,  brooks,  hills,  moun- 
tains, towns  and  cities  in  all  parts  of  it,  are  sig- 
nificant in  that  language,  and  descriptive  of  their 
situations,  properties,  and  appearances.  For 
the  first  inhabitants  of  every  country  are  under 
a  necessity  of  giving  names  immediately  to  those 
objects  about  which  they  have  daily  occasion  to 
converse  ;  and  these  primitive  names  are  natu- 
rally no  other  than  brief  descriptions  of  the  most 
striking  appearances  and  obvious  properties  of 

»  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  11. 

f  Cjcs.  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  1.  c.  1.     Strabo.  1.  4- 
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these  objects  in  their  native  tongue.  When 
another  nation  conquers  this  country,  settles  in 
it,  and  mingles  with  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
finding  names  already  affixed  to  all  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  and  objects  in  it,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  retain  these  names,  with  some  slight 
alteration  to  adapt  them  to  the  genius  of  their 
own  language.  This  was  evidently  done  by  the 
Romans  in  this  island,  as  might  be  made  appear 
by  an  induction  of  almost  innumerable  particu- 
lars ;  but  as  such  a  detail  would  be  dry  and 
tedious  to  many  readers,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  informa- 
tion and  satisfaction  in  this  particular,  to  the 
authors  quoted  below.  * 

Dialects  of  the  Celtic  language,  once  the  uni- 
versal language  of  Britain,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Europe,  still  continue  to  be  spoken  in  Wales,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Ireland)*  as  well  as  in  some 
places  on  the  Continent.  For  though  the  Romans 
endeavoured  to  introduce  not  only  their  laws 
and  government,  but  also  their  language,  into 
all  the  countries  which  they  conquered,  they 
miscarried  in  this  last  attempt  in  several  provin- 
ces of  their  empire,  and  particularly  in  Britain,  t 
Some  of  the  noble  youth  of  the  provincial  Britons 

*  Baxter's  Glossav.  Antiq.  Britan.  passim.  Edwardi  Luidii  de  Fluv. 
Mont.  Urb.  in  Britan.  Nomcn.  Mr  Bullet,  Memoires  sur  la  Langue 
Celtique,  1.  l.p.  538— 406. 

f   Bullet,  Memoires  sur  la  Langue  Celtique,  1.  I.e.  9.  p.  12. 
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were,  indeed,  prevailed  upon  to  learn  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  study  the  Roman  eloquence.  *  But 
even  these  youth  did  not  forget  nor  discontinue 
the  use  of  their  native  language  ;  and  the  body 
of  the  people  neither  understood  nor  spoke  any 
other.  The  longer  the  Roman  government  con- 
tinued, the  fashion  of  learning  their  language  be- 
came more  and  more  general :  but  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  Romans  who  resided  in  this  island  was 
at  all  times  very  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of 
the  other  inhabitants,  they  never  could  render 
their  language  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Britain. 
In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
this,  that  the  language  which  was  spoken  by  the 
great  body  of  the  provincial  Britons,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Roman  government,  wras  the 
same  in  substance  with  that  which  had  been 
spoken  by  their  ancestors,  before  they  were  in- 
vaded by  the  Romans,  and  which  is  still  spoken 
by  their  posterity  in  Wales ;  though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  this  very  ancient  language 
hath  suffered  very  considerable  changes  in  so  long 
a  course  of  years,  and  in  a  country  which  hath 
undergone  so  many  revolutions.  As  the  Romans 
never  conquered  the  Caledonians,  or  northern 
Britons,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made 
any  change  at  all  in  their  language ;  which  is  stilt 
spoken  by  their  posterity  in  the  Highlands  and 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  with  less  variation 
from  the  original  Celtic  (if  we  may  believe  some 

•  Tacit.  Vita  Aamsu  c.  2L 
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of  the  best  judges  in  these  matters)  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  * 

However  surprising  and  incredible  it  may  ap-  Dress  rf 

*■  .     . ■      °  .  '  .     J      the  ancient 

pear  to  us,  there  is  hardly  any  one  tact  m  ancient  Britons, 
history  better  attested  than  this,  That  the  first 
inhabitants  of  every  country  in  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  this  island,  were  either  naked,  or  al- 
most naked,  t  But  by  degrees,  the  decent  and 
comfortable  custom  of  wearing  clothes  of  some 
kind  or  other  prevailed  in  all  these  countries ; 
and  had  become  very  general,  if  not  universal, 
in  Britain,  before  it  was  invaded  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  true,  that  both  Dio  and  Herodian  seem  to 
intimate  that  the  Mseatae  and  Caledonians  were 
naked  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  when 
they  were  invaded  by  the  Emperor  Severus.  { 
But  both  these  authors  probably  meant  no  more 
than  that  these  people  were  very  imperfectly 
clothed,  or  almost  naked  ;  and  the  expressions 
which  they  use  will  admit  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. For  Dio  only  says,  that  they  lived  naked 
in  their  tents,  which  may  imply  that  they  had 
some  clothing  when  they  went  abroad  ;  and  in 
the  very  same  chapter,  where  Herodian  speaks 
of  their  nakedness,  he  says,  "  That  they  run 
"  through  the  fens  and  marshes  up  to  the  waist 
ft  in  mud  ;  because  the  greatest  part  of  their 
"  bodies  being  naked,   they  regarded  not  the 

*  Dr  M'Phcrson's  Dissertation,  p.  123,  &c. 

f   Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  torn.  1.  1.  &,  c.  6.     Clnv.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  1. 
C  16. 

|  Xiphilin.  ex  DLone  in  Sever.     Herodian,  I.  3.  C.  47. 
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"  dirt.  "  *  As  the  Romans  hardly  ever  saw  the 
Caledonians  but  in  a  warlike  posture,  or  engaged 
in  some  military  expedition,  they  might  imagine 
them  to  be  much  more  imperfectly  clothed  than 
they  really  were  ;  because  it  was  the  constant 
custom  of  that  people,  which  was  long  retained 
by  their  posterity,  to  throw  off  almost  all  their 
clothes  before  they  advanced  to  battle,  that  they 
might  not  be  incumbered  by  them  in  the  ac- 
tion, t  It  is  very  common,  both  in  writing  and 
conversation,  to  say  a  person  is  naked,  who  is 
very  meanly,  or  thinly  clothed. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  or  rather  impossible, 
to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  the  dress  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  this  distant  period,  if  it  bad 
consisted  of  as  many  different  parts  as  ours,  or  if 
their  fashions  had  been  as  variable  as  they  are  at 
present.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  for,  besides 
the  strong  attachment  wThich  all  nations,  in  the 
first  stages  of  civilization,  have  to  the  customs  of 
their  ancestors,  the  clothing  arts  were  but  in 
their  infancy  in  this  island ;  and  the  Britons  had 
not  skill  to  provide  themselves  with  a  variety  of 
different  kinds  of  garments,  or  to  change  their 
fashions.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
very  brief  detail. 
The  plaid.  The  upper  garment  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and 
of  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  was  the  mantle 
or  plaid.  This  was  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  square 
form,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  whole 


*   Herpdian.  1.  5.  c.  47. 

■j-  Dr  M'Pherson's  Dissertation,  p.  1G4. 
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trunk  of  the  body,  both  behind  and  before.  * 
It  was  fastened  upon  the  breast,  or  one  of  the 
shoulders,   with  a  clasp ;  or,  for  want  of  that, 
with  a  thorn,  or  sharp-pointed  piece  of  wood,  t 
As  this  garment  succeeded  the  mantles  made  of 
the  skins  of  some  of  the  larger  animals,  which 
had  formerly  been  worn  by  all  the  Celtic  nations, 
it  was  made  to  imitate  these  skins  in  their  shape 
and  form ;  and  in  several  countries,  as  parti- 
cularly in  Britain,  those  who  were  poor,  or  less 
civilized,   still   continued  to  wear  skins,  while 
those  who  were  more  wealthy  or  more  improved, 
were  clad  in  plaids,  t     Not  only  did  the  plaids, 
or  mantles  of  cloth  which  were  used  by  the  an- 
cient Britons  at  first,  resemble  the  mantles  of 
skins,  which  they  had  used  before,  in  their  shape, 
but  also  in  their  appearance  in  other  respects ; 
being  all  of  one  colour,  smooth  on  the  inside, 
with  long  hair,  either  straight  or  curled,  on  the 
outside ;  not  unlike  the  rugs  which  are  still  used 
in  some  parts  of  Britain  by  the  common  people 
on  their  beds.  §     These  plaids,  or  rather  rugs, 
when  they  were  first  introduced,  were  esteemed 
so  precious,  and  so  great  a  piece  of  luxury,  that 
they  were  only  used  by  persons  of  rank  and 
wealth ;  and  that  only  in  the  winter  season,  when 
they  went  abroad,  being  carefully  laid  aside  in 
summer,  or  when  they  were  within  doors.  ||     By 

*    Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1,  1.  p.  301.  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  1.  1,  c.  16, 
f  Tacit.de  Morib.  German,  c.  17. 

\    Cscbar  dc  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.  §   Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  176, 

Clyy.  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  16.  f|   Id.  ibid. 
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degrees  this  garment  became  more  common,  and 
was  worn  by  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  at  all 
seasons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  the  mantles 
of  skins  being  no  longer  used.*  As  these  most 
ancient  plaids  were  made  of  coarse  wool,  ill 
dressed,  and  spun  into  yarn  of  a  great  thickness, 
they  were  only  one  degree  more  comfortable 
than  the  skins  to  which  they  succeeded;  and  were 
particularly  inconvenient  in  the  summer  season, 
on  account  of  their  great  weight.  This  put  the 
British  weavers,  now  become  a  little  more  expert 
in  their  business,  upon  making  others  of  finer 
wool,  better  dressed,  and  woven  the  same  on 
both  sides.  These  did  not,  indeed,  so  effectually 
guard  the  body  from  rain  and  snow  as  the  former 
coarse  and  heavy  rugs;  but  they  were  much 
softer  and  lighter,  and  were  at  first  worn  by  per- 
sons of  distinction  in  summer  and  in  fair  weather, 
though  they  afterwards  became  more  common. 
Both  the  winter  and  summer  mantles  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  of  the  other  Celtic  nations, 
were  originally  each  of  one  uniform  colour,  most 
commonly  black  or  blue,  t  But  when  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  became  acquainted  with  the 
arts  of  dying  wool,  yarn,  and  cloth,  many 
different  colours,  they  began  to  make  their  light 
summer  mantles  striped  chequer-wise,  which 
formed  small  squares,  some  of  one  colour  and 
some  of  another,  very  much  resembling  the  tar- 
tan plaids  which  are  still  used  in  the  Highlands 

"   Dr  Macpherson's  Dissertation,  p.  166, 
f  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  55.  p.  556, 
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of  Scotland.  *  By  such  slow  and  gentle  steps 
do  mankind  commonly  advance  in  their  improve- 
ments of  the  most  useful  and  necessary  arts! 

l\>r  a  considerable  time  the  ancient  Britons,  other  gar- 
and  other  Celtic  nations,  had  no  other  garments 
but  their  plaids  or  mantles;  which,  being  neither 
very  long  nor  very  broad,  left  their  legs,  arms, 
and  some  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  naked,  t 
As  this  defect  in  their  dress  could  not  but  be 
sensibly  felt,  it  was  by  degrees  supplied.  It  is 
indeed  uncertain,  whether  the  tunick  or  doublet, 
for  covering  more  closely  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
or  breeches  and  hose,  for  covering  the  thighs 
and  legs,  were  first  invented  and  used  by  these 
nations ;  though  the  limbs  being  quite  naked, 
while  the  trunk  was  tolerably  covered  by  the 
plaid,  it  is  probable  that  these  last  were  most 
ancient,  as  they  were  most  necessary.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from 
the  testimonies  of  many  ancient  authors,  (which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  the  two  mo- 
dern writers  quoted  below),  t  that  the  ancient 
Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  wore 
a  garment  which  covered  both  their  thighs  and 
Jegs,  and  very  much  resembled  our  breeches  and 
stockings  united,  This  garment  was  called,  in 
the  Celtic  tongue,  the  common  language  of  all 
these  nations,  Braxe,  or  Bracce  j  probably  be- 

*   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  8.  c.  48.     Diod.  Sicul,  1.  5.  c.  30.  p.  555. 
f  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  17. 

\  Pelloutier   Hist.  Celt.    1.  2.  c.   6,  b.    1.  p.  507,  &c.     Cluv.  Geun, 
j\nti(|.  1.  1.  c,  16.  p.  115,  &c, 
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cause  it  was  made  of  the  same  party-coloured 
cloth  with  their  plaids,  as  Breac,  in  that  lan- 
guage, signifies  any  thing  that  is  party-colour- 
ed.* These  Braxe,  or  close  trowsers,  which 
were  both  graceful  and  convenient,  and  dis- 
covered the  fine  shape  and  turn  of  their  limbs  to 
great  advantage,  were  used  by  the  genuine 
posterity  of  the  Caledonian  Britons  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  till  very  lately,  and  are  hardly 
yet  laid  aside  in  some  remote  corners  of  that 
country. 
The  tu-  Though  the  plaid,  when  it  was  wrapped  about 
the  body,  covered  the  whole  trunk  of  it,  yet,  as 
it  was  fastened  only  at  one  place  about  the  neck, 
upon  the  least  motion  of  the  arms  it  flew  loose, 
and  left  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
arms,  naked.  This  made  it  a  very  imperfect 
and  inconvenient  covering  in  time  of  action, 
when  a  free  motion  of  the  arms  and  a  full  exer- 
tion of  strength  were  required;  and  therefore,  on 
such  occasions,  it  was  commonly  thrown  off.  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  but  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons and  other  Celtic  nations  must  have  very 
soon  discovered  that  they  wanted  some  more 
convenient  covering  for  the  body,  which  might 
serve  them  for  that  purpose  when  they  were  in 
action,  without  impeding  the  motion  of  their 
limbs,  and  the  exertion  of  their  strength  ;  and 
we  have  sufficient  evidence  that  a  garment  of 
this  kind  was  used  by  them  in  this  period,  t 

*   M'Fherson's  Dissertations,  p.  166. 

f  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  1.  p.  3(W.     Cluv.  Germ.  Antitj.  p.  114, 
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This  garment  was  a  vest,  ortunick,  adjusted  ex- 
actly to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  body;  fastened 
before  him  with  clasps,  or  some  such  contrivance, 
and  reaching  no  lower  than  the  groin.  These 
vests  had  also  sleeves,  which  covered  the  arms, 
at  first  only  as  far  as  the  elbows,  but  afterwards 
down  to  the  wrists.  *  For  some  time  after  this 
garment  was  invented,  it  was  used  only  by  per- 
sons of  rank  and  wealth  ;  but  by  degrees  it  came 
into  common  use.  f 

As  long  as  the  ancient  Britons,  and  other  Covering 

•  i  -ii'iT  *i     for  their 

Celtic  nations,  only  covered  their  bodies  with  iu.a<is  and 
their  plaids  or  mantles,  leaving  their  arms,  thighs, 
and  legs  naked,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
they  had  any  covering  either  for  the  head  or  the 
feet:  but  after  they  had  providedgarmentsforall 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  they  would  naturally 
begin  to  think  of  some  kind  of  covering  for  its 
extremities.  Some  of  these  nations,  and  per- 
haps the  Britons,  had  no  other  shoes  but  a  piece 
of  the  skin  of  a  horse,  cow,  or  other  animal, 
tied  about  the  feet,  with  the  hair  outwards,  t 
In  the  time  of  war,  the  British  kings  and  chief- 
tains wore  helmets  on  their  heads,  adorned  with 
plumes  of  eagles'  feathers.  §  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  the  figure  of  a  British  captive  on  a 
Horn  an  monument  in  the  college  of  Glasgow, 
jthat  the  common  people  wore  a  kind  of  cap  on 

*  Cluv.    German.    Antiq.  p.  14.      Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  196.     D;od.    Sicul. 

\.  5.  c.  50.  p.  555.  f  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  17. 

J  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  117,  §  Ossiun's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  39.  57. 
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their  heads,  very  like  the  bonnet  which  is  still 
used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  * 

th^Dmids.  ^ne  dress  of  the  Druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain 
was,  in  some  respects,  different  from  that  of  the 
other  inhabitants  of  these  countries.  In  parti- 
cular, their  mantles  were  not  of  various  colours, 
like  the  plaids  of  others,  but  entirely  white,  and 
probably  of  linen  cloth,  f  This  was,  no  doubt, 
intended  as  an  honourable  mark  of  distinction, 
and  perhaps  as  an  emblem  of  sanctity,  to  which 
they  were  great  pretenders. 

Dress  of         It  hath  been  the  custom  of  all  countries,  in  all 

the  women.  i •<•.••         1         i  /» 

ages,  to  make  some  distinction  in  the  dress  of 
the  different  sexes.  While  the  ancient  Britons, 
of  both  sexes,  had  no  other  garments  but  man- 
tles made  of  skins,  or  even  of  cloth,  this  dis- 
tinction could  not  be  very  great :  but  when  they 
had  invented  several  pieces  of  dress,  it  became 
more  conspicuous.  What  Tacitus  says  of  the 
difference  between  the  dress  of  the  men  and 
women  among  the  ancient  Germans,  may  pro- 
bably be  applied  to  the  Britons  of  this  period. 
"  The  difference  of  the  dress  of  the  sexes  is  not 
"  veiT  great,  and  consists  chiefly  in  this;  that  the 
•'  women  make  more  use  of  linen  in  their  dress 
"  than  the  men  ;  and  that  the  sleeves  of  their 
"  tunicks  do  not  reach  to  their  wrists,  but  leave 
"  their  arms  bare  ;  as  is  also  some  part  of  their 
"  bosoms.  "  t     This  tunick,  which  was  worn  by 

•  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.  p.  195.  f  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  16.  c.  44, 

\  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  17. 
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the  British  women,  was  plaited  in  the  under  part, 
and  descended  much  lower  than  that  of  the  men, 
probably  below  the  knee.  Their  mantles  or 
plaids  were  also  large,  and  worn  loose  and  flow- 
ing, almost  reaching  the  ground.  This  account 
is  confirmed  by  the  following  description,  given 
by  Dio,  of  the  dress  of  the  famous  British  he- 
roine Boadicia :  "  She  wore  a  tunick  of  various 
"  colours,  long  and  plaited,  over  which  she  had 
"  a  large  and  thick  mantle.  This  was  her  com- 
'*  mon  dress  which  she  wore  at  all  times ;  but 
"  on  this  occasion  she  also  held  a  spear  in  her 
"  hand. "  * 

There  is  one  observation  which  may  be  made  Their  bed- 
concerning  the  clothing  of  both  the  men  and 
women  among  the  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations—That  the  same  garments, 
whatever  they  were,  which  served  them  for  their 
clothing  in  the  day,  served  them  also  for  their 
covering  in  their  beds  by  night,  f  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a  custom  among  the 
Britons  and  others,  to  lay  the  skins  of  animals 
under  them  upon  their  beds,  long  after  they  had 
left  off  wearing  them  as  mantles.  The  bard 
Carril  awaked  Swaran,  King  of  Lochlin,  and  in- 
vited him  to  the  feast  in  the  following  words  j 
which  show  that  the  King  was  sleeping  on  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts  which  he  had  slain  in  the 
chase  :  "  Old  Carril  went  with  softest  voicer 
"  and  called  the  king  of  dark-brown  shields^ 

*   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  Nicaeo  in  Neron. 
f  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  119. 
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M  Rise  from  the  skins  of  thy  chase,  rise  Swaran, 
"  king  of  groves — Cuchullin  gives  the  joy  of 
•*  shells;  "  *  This  custom  of  sleeping  on  skins 
continued,  till  very  lately,  among  the  common 
people  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  t 
Fond  of         Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  ancient 

finery^  <0 

Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  were  very 
meanly  and  imperfectly  clothed,  yet  this  was  not 
owing  to  their  love  of  plainness  and  simplicity, 
or  contempt  of  ornament,  but  to  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  arts  amongst  them.  For  some  of 
these  nations  are  represented  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  as  remarkably  fond  of  dress  and 
finery.  While  the  Germans,  and  probably  other 
nations,  were  clad  in  mantles  made  of  skins, 
they  adorned  these  mantles  with  patches  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  skins,  and  of  various  colours.^ 
The  Gauls,  who  had  made  greater  progress  in 
the  arts  than  the  Germans,  were  much  delighted 
with  gold  chains,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments 
of  that  precious  metak  "  By  this  means  (says 
"  Diodorus  Siculus)  the  Gauls  obtained  great 
"  quantities  of  gold,  of  which  they  make  various 
"  ornaments  for  the  dress,  both  of  men  and 
"  women  ;  as  bracelets,  chains  and  rings,  for 
"  adorning  their  arms,  necks,  hands,  and  breast-- 
•'  plates.  "  It  The  Gauls  abounded  so  much  in 
these  ornaments,  a  considerable  time  before  this 
period,  that  Polybius  acquaints  us,  "  That  there 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  16.  f  Cluv.  Germ.  Antic],  p.  li!0, 

i  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  17. 

T 

j|   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  27.  p.  551. 
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'*  were  very  few  soldiers  to  be  seen  in  the  fofe- 
"  most  ranks  of  their  armies,  who  had  not  their 
"  necks  and  arms  adorned  with  gold  chains  and 
tf  bracelets."*  The  Britons  were  no  less  fond 
of  these  ornaments  than  the  Gauls,  and  had  also 
considerable  quantities  of  them.  In  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Dio,  of  the  dress  of  Boadicia,  we 
are  told,  that  she  had  a  very  massy  chain  of  gold 
about  her  neck;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  that 
a  great  number  of  such  chains  which  Caractacus 
had  taken  from  his  neighbouring  princes  and 
chieftains  in  war,  were  carried  before  him  when 
he  was  led  in  triumph  into  Rome,  t  Nay,  so 
fond  were  the  Britons  of  ornaments  of  this  kind, 
that  those  who  could  not  procure  them  of  gold, 
wore  rings  and  chains  of  iron,  of  which  they 
were  not  a  little  vain,  t 

The  ancient  Britons,  and  all  the  other  Celtic  Manner  of 
nations,  were  extremely  proud  of  the  length  and  their  hair, 
beauty  of  their  hair;  and  were  at  much  pains  in 
dressing  and  adorning  their  heads.  Some  of  them 
carried  their  fondness  for,  and  admiration  of, 
their  hair  to  an  extravagant  height.  §  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  and  most  earnest  request  of 
a  young  warrior,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
condemned  to  be  beheaded,  that  no  slave  might 
be  permitted  to  touch  his  hair,  which  was  remark- 
ably long  and  beautiful,  and  that  it  might  not 

*   Polyb.  1.  3.  f  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron.     Tacit.  Aimal. 

1.  12.  c.  36.  i  Herodian.  1.  3.  c.  47. 

§  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  7.  p.  323.  Cluv.  Germ.  Antic*.  K  L 
c  16.  p.  105. 
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be  stained  with  his  blood.  *  We  hardly  ever 
meet  with  a  description  of  a  fine  woman  or  beau-* 
tiful  man  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  but  their  hair 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  their  greatest  beauties.t 
Not  contented  with  the  natural  colour  of  their 
hair,  which  was  commonly  fair  or  yellow,  they 
made  use  of  certain  washes  to  render  it  still 
brighter.  One  of  these  washes  was  a  composi- 
tion of  lime,  the  ashes  of  certain  vegetables,  and 
tallow,  t  They  made  use  of  various  arts  also 
to  make  the  hair  of  their  heads  grow  thick  and 
long;  which  last  was  not  only  esteemed  a  great 
beauty,  but  was  considered  as  a  mark  of  dignity 
and  noble  birth.  Boadicia,  Queen  of  the  Iceni, 
is  described  by  Dio  with  very  long  hair,  flowing 
over  her  shoulders,  and  reaching  down  below  the 
middle  of  her  back.  §  The  Britons  shaved  all 
their  beards  except  their  upper  lips;  the  hair  of 
which  they,  as  well  as  the  Gauls,  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  very  inconvenient  length.  ||  Upon 
the  whole,  the  ancient  Britons  of  both  sexes, 
when  they  were  completely  dressed,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  their  age  and  country,  were 
tolerably  secured  against  the  injuries  of  the  cli- 
mate; and  made  not  only  a  decent,  but  an  a* 
greeable  appearance, 
change  m  The  Roman  conquest  made  a  considerable 
fhTitoman  change  in  the  dress  and  clothing  of  the  people  of 

conquest. 

*  M.  Mallet's  Introduct.  a  l'Histoire  de  Dannemarc,  p.  134. 

•}•  Ossian' s  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  90.     v.  2.  p.  70. 

|  Cluv.  Germ.  Antiq.  p.  105.  §  Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 

||   Ca-'s.  tie  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  14.     Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  28.  p.  851. 
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this  land,  as  well  as  in  their  other  circumstan- 
ces. For  we  J  earn  from  the  best  authority,  that 
not  a  few  of  them,  and  particularly  of  their 
young  nobility,  adopted  the  dress,  as  well  as  the 
language  and  manners,  of  their  conquerors,  in 
order  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  favour : 
'}  After  this  (says  Tacitus),  the  sons  of  the  Bri- 
"  tish  chieftains  began  to  afreet  our  dress*  and 
"  the  use  of  the  Roman  gown  became  frequent 
"  amongst  them."*  But  as  this  never  became 
the  common  and  prevailing  dress  even  of  the 
provincial  Britons,  the  description  of  it  doth 
not  properly  belong  to  the  British  history  or 
antiquities* 

The  diet  of  a  nation,  or  the  substance  of  their  n;et  of 
meats  and  drinks,  together  with  their  manner  of  £ritonten6 
preparing  and  using  them,  are  objects  of  still 
greater  importance,  and  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion than  their  dress,  as  affording  still  clearer 
indications  of  their  real  state  and  circumstan- 
ces. For  as  nothing  is  so  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  life  as  meat  and  drink,  and  no  ap- 
petites are  so  frequent  and  importunate  in  their 
solicitations  as  hunger  and  thirst,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  providing  for  the  gratification 
of  these  appetites,  by  increasing  the  quantity, 
and  improving  the  taste  and  quality  of  their 
necessary  food,  would  engross  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  first  inhabitants  of  every  country; 
and  that  they  would  employ  the  greatest  part 
of  their  skill  and  industry  to  these  purposes. 

*  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  21. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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leBriLs     Ifc  hath  been  already  observed,  that  the  most 
were  cani-  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  island,  as  well  as  of 

bals  or  not. 

many  other  countries,  probably  lived,  for  some 
time,  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth  in  their  natural  state,  with  little  or  no 
preparation.  *  But  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the 
testimony  of  several  authors,  some  of  the  ancient 
British  nations  lived  in  a  still  more  barbarous 
and  savage  manner,  and  did  not  abstain  from 
devouring  human  flesh.  "  I  can  affirm  nothing 
"  with  certainty  (says  Strabo)  concerning  those 
"  British  tribes  which  inhabit  Ireland,  only  it  is 
"  reported  that  they  are  much  greater  savages 
"  than  the  other  Britons;  that. they  are  prodi- 
"  gious  gluttons,  devouring  great  quantities  of 
"  human  flesh,  and  even  esteeming  it  honourable 
"  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  parents. 
"  But  though  we  have  mentioned  these  reports, 
"  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  suffici- 
"  ent  evidence  of  their  truth,  "t — "  Those  Gauls 
"  (says  Diodorus  Siculus)  who  dwell  in  the  north, 
"  and  are  near  neighbours  to  the  Scythians,  are 
"  such  savages  that  they  devour  human  flesh  ; 
"  as  do  also  those  British  nations  which  inhabit 
"  Ireland. "$  But  the  most  positive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  incredible  testimony  to  this 
purpose,  is  the  following  one  of  St  Jerome  : — 
"  To  say  nothing  of  other  nations,  when  I  was 
"  a  young  man,  I  saw  in  Gaul  the  Attacotti,  a 
;    "  British  nation,  who  fed  on  human  flesh.    When 

*  See  Chap.  V.  f  Strabo,  1.  4.  p,  201. 

}  Diod.   Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  32.  p.  555. 
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"  they  find  in  the  woods  herds  of  hogs  and 
M  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  they  use  to  cut 
"  off  the  buttocks  of  the  herdsmen,  and  the 
"  breasts  of  the  women,  esteeming  these  parts 
"  of  the  body  the  greatest  dainties.  **  * 

That  there  was  a  time  when  some  men  were 
so  savage  as  to  make  human  flesh  their  food,  is  a 
fact  so  well  attested,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute. Nay,  there  are  still  some  nations,  both  in 
Africa  and  America,  to  whom  this  kind  of  food 
is  familiar,  and  who  hunt  men,  as  we  do  wild 
beasts,  in  order  to  feed  upon  them.t  Nor  is  it 
impossible  that  some  of  the  first  savage  inhabitants 
of  this  island,  in  cases  of  great  extremity,  had 
recourse  to  this  horrid  expedient,  to  sustain  their 
lives.  But  it  is  far  from  being  probable,  that  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Stra- 
bo  wrote,  any  of  the  British  tribes  who  inhabited 
Ireland  were  in  this  deplorable  state  of  barbarism. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  incredible  that  a  British 
people  should  be  permitted  to  commit  such  bar-^ 
barities  in  Gaul,  one  of  the  most  civilized  and 
best  regulated  countries  in  the  world,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  St  Jerome 
was  a  boy.  That  there  was  a  British  nation,  in 
this  period,  called  the  Attacotti;  and  that  there 
were  several  cohorts  of  that  nation  in  the  Roman 
armies,  both  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  are  facts  very 
well  attested,  t    That  these  made  an  uncommon 

*  Hieronym.  adver.  Joven.  1.  2.  f   Origin  of  Laws,   Arts 

and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  3,  4.  and  authors  there  quoted. 
J  Amraian.  Marcel.  1.  26.  c.  5.  Camd.  Brit. 
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appearance,  and  were  more  fierce  than  the  Ro- 
man troops  in  Gaul;  and  that,  on  these  accounts, 
such  reports  were  spread  concerning  them,  per- 
haps with  a  design  to  frighten  children,  is  not 
improbable:  St  Jerome  being  a  little  boy  (ado* 
lescentulus)  when  he  was  in  Gaul,  and  hearing 
these  terrible  stories  of  the  Attacotti,  they  seem 
to  have  been  too  hastily  believed  by  him,  and  to 
have  made  too  deep  an  impression  on  his  imagi- 
nation. Whoever  gives  a  better  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  will  do  as  great  a  service  to  the  me- 
mory of  St  Jerome,  as  to  the  character  of  our 
countrymen  the  Attacotti. 
Britons  of  At  the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  the' 
had  viiety  British  nations  in  the  south  parts  of  this  island 
of  toSS  didnot  wantboth  a  sufficient  quantity  andvariety 
sions.  of  provisions,  but  lived  on  the  same  things,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner,  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  Continent.  They  understood  and  prac- 
tised husbandry,  which  furnished  them  with  corn 
for  bread  and  other  purposes;  and  gardening, 
which  provided  them  with  roots,  herbs,  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  grapes  and  olives.  * 
They  had  great  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  whose  flesh  and  milk  yielded  them  a 
variety  of  substantial  dishes.  The  Gauls,  Bri- 
tons, and  other  Celtic  nations,  prepared  the 
flesh  of  animals  for  eating  in  three  different  ways; 
by  boiling,  ebroiling,  and  roasting.  "  Posido- 
"  nius,  the  Stoicphilosopher  (says  Athenaeus),  in 

*  Sec  Chap.  V.  artic.  Husbandry  and  Gardening. 
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'*  those  historical  pieces  which  lie  composed, 
"  and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  philo- 
"  sophy  which  lie  professed,  relating  the  laws 
"  and  customs  of  many  different  nations,  says, 
ft  concerning  the  Celtic,  that  they  used  little 
"  bread  at  their  entertainments,  but  a  great  deal 
"  of  flesh  j  which  they  either  boiled  in  water, 
"  broiled  on  the  coals,  or  roasted  on  spits. "  * 
This  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  in  the 
following  passage  :  "  Near  to  the  place  where 
**  an  entertainment  is  to  be,  they  kindle  very 
*'  great  fires,  on  which  they  place  pots,  and  near 
"  them  spits,  with  which  they  boil  and  roast 
"  large  joints  of  flesh  of  different  kinds.  "  t 

The  Gauls  and  Britons  were  not  ignorant  dfsaU  0f  the 
the  art  of  salting  flesh,  in  order  to  preserve  it  uSon^ 
from  putrefaction,  and  fit  for  use.  t  But  their 
salt  had  a  very  different  appearance,  and  was 
made  in  a  very  different  manner  from  ours.  The 
process  by  which  it  was  made,  is  thus  described 
by  several  ancient  authors.  They  raised  a  pile  of 
trees,  chiefly  oaks  and  hazels,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
reduced  it  to  charcoal;  upon  which,  while  it 
was  still  red-hot,  they  poured  a  certain  quantity 
of  salt  water,  which  converted  the  whole  mass 
into  a  kind  of  salt,  of  a  black  colour.  §  The 
Britons  had  also  venison,  game,  and  poultry  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  great  abundance;  though  they 

*   Athenaci  Deipnosoph.  I.  4.  c.  13.  p.  151. 

f   Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  c.  28.  p.  551.  |  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  197. 

§   TaciU  Annal.  1.  13.  c.  57.      Pirn.  Hist*   Nat.  1.  13.  c.  7.      Varro 
de  Re  Rustic.  1.  I.e.  8. 
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were  restrained  by  some  superstitious  fancy, 
from  using  either  hares,  hens,  or  geese  as  food.* 
Milk.  The  Britons  not  only  used  the  milk  of  their 

herds  and  flocks  in  its  natural  state,  but  also 
when  it  was  coagulated,  and  made  into  butter. 
"  Of  milk  (says  Pliny)  butter  is  made,  which  is 
"  the  most  delicious  and  favourite  food  of  the 
"  barbarous  nations,  especially  of  those  amongst 
"  them  who  are  most  wealthy." f  By  barbarous 
nations,  this  author  most  commonly  means  the 
Germans  and  Britons,  because  they  were  not 
thoroughly  subjected  to  the  Roman  government, 
nor  instructed  in  the  Roman  arts,  When  Strabo 
says,  "  That  some  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  so 
"  ignorant,  that  though  they  had  abundance  of 
"  milk,  they  did  not  understand  the  art  of  mak- 
*'  ing  cheese;"t  he  seems  to  insinuate,  that 
they  were  not  all  equally  unacquainted  with  this 
art.  After  the  richer  and  more  oily  parts  of 
the  milk  were  made  into  cheese  or  butter,  they 
did  not  throw  away  what  was  left,  but  used  it 
in  several  different  ways:  one  of  which  is  very 
distinctly  described  by  Pliny,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  is  still  practisedin  some 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scot- 
land. §  "  Oon,  which  in  English  signifies 
"  froth,  is  a  dish  used  bv  several  of  the  islanders, 
"  and  some  on  the  opposite  mainland,  in  time  of 
**  scarcity,  when  they  want  bread.     It  is  made 

*   Casar.  de  Bel.  Gal.  1.  5.  c.  12. 

+  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  28.  c.  9.  §  35.  J  Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  200. 

§   Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  28.  c.  D.  §  35. 
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"  in  the  following  manner  :  a  quantity  of  wliey 
"  is  boiled  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  wrought  up 
"  to  the  month  of  the  pot  with  a  long  stick  of 
"  wood,  having  a  cross  at  the  lower  end,  it  is 
"  turned  about  like  the  stick  for  making  choco- 
"  late;  and  being  thus  made,  it  is  supped  with 
"  spoons:  it  is  made  up  five  or  six  times  in  the 
"  same  manner;  and  the  last  is  always  reckoned 
"  best,  and  the  first  two  or  three  frothings  the 
"  worst. "  * 

The  British  nations  which  inhabited  the  in-  Britons  of 
terior  and  northern  parts  of  this  island,  at  the  n',ed"°0rttl 
time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  had  neither  so  ^™- 
great  plenty  nor  so  great  variety  of  provisions  as  provisions, 
those  of  the  south;  nor  did  they  understand  so 
well  the  arts  of  preparing  them  for  use.     Stran- 
gers to  husbandry  and  gardening,  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  strangers  to  those  grains,  herbs 
and  fruits,  which  are  produced  by  those  most  use- 
ful arts.    Restrained  by  some  principle  of  super- 
stition, or  by  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  catch- 
ing them,  they  made  no  use  of  that  great  variety, 
and  almost  infinite  multitude,  of  fishes,  with 
which  their  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  abounded,  f 
By  this  means,  they  were  reduced  to  live,  like 
the  ancient  Germans,  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth;  on  milk,  and  the  flesh  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  such  animals  as 
they  catched  in  hunting.}:    This  was  their  con<> 

*  Mr  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islands, 
f   Xiphilin.  ex  Uione  in  Sever. 
\   1'dcit.  de  Morib.  German,  c.  23>« 
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dition  even  in  the  beginningof  the  third  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  testimony  of 
Dio  Nicaeus.  "  The  Maeatae  and  Caledonians 
"  inhabit  barren  mountains  or  marshy  plains, 
"  have  no  cultivated  or  manured  lands,  but  feed 
"  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks,  on  what 
"  they  get  by  hunting,  and  on  some  wild  fruits. 
"  They  never  eat  fish,  though  they  have  great 
"  plenty  of  them.  When  they  are  in  the  woods, 
"  they  feed  on  roots  and  leaves."* 
cookery  As  these  nations  had  no  great  variety  of  pro- 

Lionbiw."  visions,  neither  had  they  much  art  in  preparing 
them  for  use.    Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  had 
the  art  of  roasting  their  acorns  and  other  wild 
fruits,  grinding  them  into  meal,  and  making 
them  into  a  kind  of  bread;  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed whether  or  not  the  Masataa  and  Caledo- 
nians were  acquainted  with  this  art.t     They 
wrere  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheese;  nor  is 
it  very  certain  that  they  understood  that  of  mak- 
ing butter,  t     The  following  account  of  their 
manner  of  dressing  venison  for  a  feast  may  be 
taken  for  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  cookery. 
<c  A  pit,  lined  with  smooth   stones,  was  made ; 
"  and  near  it  stood  a  heap  of  smooth  flat  stones 
"  of  the  flint  kind.     The  stones,  as  well  as  the 
"  pit,  were  properly  heated  with  heath.     Then 
f*  they  laid  some  venison  in  the  bottom,  and  a 
"  stratum  of  stones  above  it;  and  thus  they  did 
<c  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.     The  wliole 

*   Xipliilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever.  -J-  Strabo,  1.  5.  p.  155, 

]    Id,  ibid.  i>.  '_'CX>. 
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'■'  was  covered  over  with  heath,  to  confine  the 
"  steam."*  This  was  evidently  a  very  labori- 
ous process,  and  required  the  assistance  of  many 
hands.  Accordingly,  the  greatest  heroes  did  not 
disdain  to  assist  in  preparing  the  feast  of  which 
they  were  to  partake.  "  It  was  on  Cromla's 
"  shaggy  side,  that  Dorglas  placed  the  deer; 
"  the  early  fortune  of  the  chase,  before  the 
"  heroes  left  the  hill.  A  hundred  youths  collect 
"  the  heath  ;  ten  heroes  blow  the  fire ;  three 
"  hundred  choose  the  polished  stones.  The 
"  feast  is  smoking  wide.  "  t  These  nations, 
however,  if  we  may  believe  Dio,  were  possessed 
of  a  very  valuable  secret,  which  he  thus  de- 
scribes :  "  They  make  a  certain  food,  that  so 
"  admirably  supports  the  spirits,  that,  when 
"  they  have  taken  the  quantity  of  a  bean,  they 
"  feel  no  more  hunger  or  thirst.  "$  All  the  con- 
jectures which  have  been  formed  by  modern 
writers,  concerning  this  food,  are  vague  and 
uncertain.  § 

Water  was  the  only  drink  of  the  most  ancient  Drinks  of 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  as  it  was  of  those  of  b^SST* 
many  other  countries.  But  it  was  probably  not 
long  before  they  began  to  drink  the  milk,  and 
perhaps  the  blood  of  animals,  as  more  warm, 
pleasant,  and  nourishing  than  water.  That 
many  ancient  nations  were  accustomed  to  drink 

*   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  15.  note.  f  Id.  ibid. 

j.   Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Sever. 

§   Sibbald  Scotia  Iilustrata,  1.  I.  c.  17,  13,  19,  p.  38,  &c. 
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the  blood  of  animals  warm  from  their  veins, 
either  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  milk,  is  so  well 
attested,  that  it  can  admit  of  no  dispute.  *  If 
we  could  believe  Solinus,  some  of  the  Britons 
who  inhabited  Ireland  were  such  horrid  savages, 
that  they  even  drank  the  blood  of  their  enemies 
which  they  had  slain  in  war.  t  But  this,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  credible,  as  are  se- 
veral other  things  which  this  writer  says  of  the 
extreme  barbarism  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  but  very  little  ac- 
quainted. However  this  may  be,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  history,  that  very  few  na- 
tions continued  long  unacquainted  with  some 
kind  of  fermented  liquor,  which  served  to  warm 
and  strengthen  their  bodies,  to  exhilarate,  and 
even  intoxicate  their  spirits.  J  The  ancient 
Britons  were  so  far  from  being  strangers  to  such 
liquors,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, that  intemperance  in  the  use  of  them 
was  one  of  their  national  vices. 
Mead.  Before  the  introduction  of  agriculture  into  this 

island,  mead,  or  honey  diluted  with  water,  and 
fermented,  was  probably  the  only  strong  liquor 
known  to  its  inhabitants,  as  it  was  to  many 
other  ancient  nations  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. §     This  continued  to  be  a  favourite  be- 

*   Virg.  Georg.   1.  5.  v.  465.     Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  and   Sciences, 
v.  1.  p.  110. 

f   Solin.  c.  55.  p.  166.  edit.  Basilia;. 

}  Origin  of  Laws,   Arts,  and  Sciences,  v.  1.  p.  109. 

§   Diod.  Sicul.  1.5.  §  26.  p.  550.     I'lin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  14.  c.  IS. 
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verage  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  their  pos- 
terity, long  after  they  had  become  acquainted 
with  other  liquors.  The  mead-maker  was  the 
eleventh  person  in  dignity  in  the  courts  of  the 
ancient  princes  of  Wales,  and  took  place  of  the 
physician.  *  The  following  ancient  law  of  that 
principality  shows  how  much  this  liquor  was 
esteemed  by  the  British  princes :  "  There  are 
"  three  things  in  the  court  which  must  be  com- 
"  municated  to  the  king  before  they  are  made 
"  known  to  any  other  person.  1.  Every  sen- 
"  tence  of  the  judge.  2.  Every  new  song ; 
"  and,  3.  Every  cask  of  mead. "  f  This  was 
perhaps  the  liquor  which  is  called,  by  Ossian, 
the  joy  and  strength  of  shells,  with  which  his 
heroes  were  so  much  delighted.  J 

After  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  ale  or  Ale- 
beer  became  the  most  general  drink  of  all  the 
British  nations  who  practised  that  art,  as  it  had 
long  been  of  all  the  Celtic  people  on  the  Conti- 
nent. §  "  All  the  several  nations  (says  Pliny) 
"  who  inhabit  the  west  of  Europe,  have  a  liquor 
"  with  which  they  intoxicate  themselves,  made 
"  of  corn  and  water.  The  manner  of  making 
"  this  liquor  is  somewhat  different  in  Gaul, 
"  Spain,  and  other  countries,  and  is  called  by 
"  many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  pro- 
"  perties  are  everywhere  the  same.    The  people 

*   Leges  Hoeli  Dha,  1,  1.  c.  22.  p.  43.  f  Id.  ibid.  p.  51 1. 

J  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  l.p.  16.  74. 

§  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  1.  p.  216.    Cluv,  German.  Antiq.  1.  1.  c.  17. 
p.  125. 
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"  of  Spain,  in  particular,  brew  this  liquor  so 
"  well,  that  it  will  keep  good  a  long  time.  So 
"  exquisite  is  the  cunning  of  mankind,  in  gra- 
"  tifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that  they  have 
"  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  itself 
"  intoxicate."  *  The  method  in  which  the  an- 
cient Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  made 
their  ale,  is  thus  described  by  Isidorus  and  Oro- 
sius:  "The  grain  is  steeped  in  water,  and  made 
"  to  germinate,  by  which  its  spirits  are  excited 
"  and  set  at  liberty;  it  is  then  dried  and  grinded; 
t(  after  which  it  is  infused  in  a  certain  quantity 
"  of  water;  which  being  fermented,  becomes  a 
"  pleasant,  warming,  strengthening,  and  intoxi- 
"  eating  liquor. "-j-  This  ale  was  most  common- 
ly made  of  barley,  but  sometimes  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  millet. 

wine.  If  the  Phoenicians  or  Greeks  imported  any 

wine  into  Britain,  it  was  only  in  very  small 
quantities  :  that  most  generous  liquor  was  very 
little  known  in  this  island  before  it  was  con. 
quered  by  the  Romans.  After  that  period,  wine 
was  not  only  imported  from  the  Continent  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  some  attempts  were 
made  to  cultivate  vines,  and  make  wine  in  Bri- 
tain, t 

Two  meals      The  ancient  Britons  eat  only  twice  a  day  ; 
making  a  slight  breakfast  in  the  forenoon,  and  a 

*  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  14.  c.  22.  §  29. 

f   Isidor.  Orig.  1.  20.  c.  2.  p.  1517.     Oros.  1.  5.  p.  259.      Gcopon.  1.  7» 
p.  34,  p.  203.  J  See  Chap.  V. 
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supper  towards  evening,  when  the  labours  and 
diversions  of  the  day  were  ended.  *  The  last 
was  their  chief  meal ;  at  which,  when  they  had 
an  opportunity,  they  ate  and  drank  with  great 
freedom,  or  even  to  excess.     On  these  occasions  Manner  of 

eating. 

the  guests  sat  in  a  circle  upon  the  ground,  with 
a  little  hay,  grass,  or  the  skin  of  some  animal  un- 
der them,  t  A  low  table  or  stool  was  set  before 
each  person,  with  the  portion  of  meat  allotted 
to  him  upon  it.  In  this  distribution,  they  never 
neglected  to  set  the  largest  and  best  pieces  before 
those  who  were  most  distinguished  fortheirrank, 
their  exploits,  or  their  riches,  t  Every  guest 
took  the  meat  set  before  him  in  his  hands,  and, 
tearing  it  with  his  teeth,  fed  upon  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could.  If  any  one  found  difficulty 
in  separating  any  part  of  his  meat  with  his  hands 
and  teeth,  he  made  use  of  a  large  knife,  that  lay 
in  a  particular  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
company.  §  Servants,  or  young  boys  and  girls, 
the  children  of  the  family,  stood  behind  the 
guests,  ready  to  help  them  to  drink,  or  any 
thing  they  wanted.  || 

The  dishes,  in  which  the  meat  was  served  up,  dliicsv 
were  either  of  wood,  or  earthen-ware,  or  a  kind 
of  baskets  made  of  osiers.  1f     These  last  were 
most  used  by  the  Britons,  as  they  very  much  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  them,  both  for  their 

*  Sibbald  Scotia  Illustrata,  p.  35. 

f  Athensus,  1.  4.  c.  15.  p.  151.  f  Ibid.  I.  4.  c.  13.  p.  152. 

§  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  §  28.  p.  351.  ||    Id.  ibid, 

\  Atheiueus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  152. 
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own  use  and  for  exportation.  *  The  drinking 
vessels  of  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  other  Celtic 
nations,  were,  for  the  most  part,  made  of  the 
horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals  ;  t  but  those 
of  the  Caledonians  consisted  of  large  shells, 
which  are  still  used  by  some  of  their  posterity 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  $ 
Diversions  As  the  ancient  Britons,  especially  those  of 
them  who  were  unacquainted  with  agriculture, 
enjoyed  leisure,  so  they  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  diversions  and  amusements  of  various  kinds  ; 
particularly  in  feasting,  accompanied  with  music 
and  dancing,  in  hunting,  and  in  athletic  ex- 
ercises. 

Feasting  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  delight 
of  the  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  the 
other  Celtic  nations ;  in  which  they  indulged 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  as  often  as  they  had 
an  opportunity.  "  Among  these  nations  (says 
"  an  author  who  had  carefully  studied  their 
"  manners),  there  is  no  public  assembly,  either 
"  for  civil  or  religious  purposes,  duly  held ;  no 
"  birth- day,  marriage,  or  funeral,  properly  ce- 
"  lebrated;  no  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance  rightly 
"  cemented,  without  a  great  feast.  "  §  It  was 
by  frequent  entertainments  of  this  kind  that  the 
great  men,  or  chieftains,  gained  the  affections, 


Feasting. 


*  Musgrave  Belg.  Britan.  c.  15.  pp.  166,  167. 

f  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  2.  p.  227. 

{  Ossian's  Poems,  passim. 

§  Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  12.  p.  463. 
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and  rewarded  the  services,  of  their  followers; 
and  those  who  made  the  greatest  feasts  were  sure 
to  be  most  popular,  and  to  have  the  greatest  re- 
tinue. *  These  feasts  (in  which  plenty  was  more 
regarded  than  elegance)  lasted  commonly  several 
days ;  and  the  guests  seldom  retired  until  they 
had  consumed  all  the  provisions,  and  exhausted 
all  the  liquors,  t  Athengeus  describes  an  en- 
tertainment that  was  given  by  Arcamnes,  a  very 
wealthy  prince  inGaul,  which  continued  a  whole 
year  without  interruption  ;  and  at  which  all  the 
people  of  Gaul,  and  even  all  strangers  who 
passed  through  that  country,  were  made  wel- 
come. X  At  these  feasts  they  sometimes  con- 
sulted about  the  most  important  affairs  of  state, 
and  formed  resolutions  relating  to  peace  and 
war  ;  imagining  that  men  spoke  their  real  senti- 
ments with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  were  apt 
to  form  the  boldest  designs,  when  their  spirits 
were  exhilarated  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  § 
The  conversation  at  these  entertainments  very 
frequently  turned  on  the  great  exploits  which 
the  guests  themselves,  or  their  ancestors,  had 
performed  in  war  ;  which  sometimes  occasioned 
quarrels,  and  even  bloodshed.  ||  It  was  at  a 
feast  that  the  two  illustrious  British  princes, 
Carbar  and  Oscar,  quarrelled  about  their  own 

*  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  14.  f  Id.  ibid.  c.  22. 

i  Athenaus,  1.  4.  c.  13.  p.  150. 

§  Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  22. 

|  Id.  ibid.  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  5.  C.  28.  p.  355, 
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bravery,  and  that  of  their  ancestors,  and  fell 
by  mutual  wounds.  * 

Music  and  As  the  ancient  Britons  greatly  excelled,  and 
emg*  very  much  delighted  in  music,  all  their  feasts 
were  accompanied  with  the  joys  of  song,  and 
the  music  of  harps.  In  the  words  of  Ossian* 
"  whenever  the  feast  of  shells  is  prepared,  the 
"  songs  of  bards  arise.  The  voice  of  sprightly 
"  mirth  is  heard.  The  trembling  harps  of  joy 
"  are  strung.  They  sing  the  battles  of  heroes, 
"  or  the  heaving  breasts  of  love.  "  f  Some  of 
the  poems  of  that  illustrious  British  bard  appear 
to  have  been  composed  in  order  to  be  sung  by 
the  hundred  bards  of  Fingal,  at  the  feasts  of 
Selma.  t  Many  of  the  songs  of  the  bards 
which  were  sung  and  played  at  the  feasts  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  were  of  a  grave  and  solemn 
strain,  celebrating  the  brave  actions  of  the 
guests,  or  of  the  heroes  of  other  times ;  but 
these  were  sometimes  intermixed  with  more 
sprightly  and  cheerful  airs,  to  which  the  youth 
of  both  sexes  danced,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  company.  § 

i/farfiai  The  Germans,  and  probably  the  Gauls  and 

Britons,  had  a  kind  of  martial  dance,  which  was 
exhibited  at  every  entertainment.  This  was 
performed  by  certain  young  men,  who,  by  long 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  2.  p.  8,  &c. 

f  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  9.  v.  1.  p.  57. 

\  Ibid.  v.  1.  p.  87.  209. 

§  Ibid.  v.  2.  p.  132.     Pelloutier  Hist.  Cult.  p.  179. 
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practice,  had  acquired  the  art  of  dancing  a- 

mongst  the  sharp  points  of  swords  and  spears, 

with  such  wonderful  agility  and  gracefulness, 

that  they  gained  great  applause  to  themselves, 

and  gave  great  delight  to  the  spectators.  *     In 

one  word,  feasting,  accompanied  with  songs, 

music,  and  dancing,  seems  to  have  been  the 

chief,  if  not  the  only,  domestic  amusement  of 

the  ancient  Britons. 

Hunting   was   a  favourite  diversion  of  the  Hunting, 

ancient  Britons,  especially  of  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  agriculture.     Many  things 
concurred  to  make  them  fond  of  this  exercise ; 
in  which,  like  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  they 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time,  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war.  t     Hunting  was  a 
kind  of  apprenticeship  to  war;  and  in  it  the 
British  youth  acquired  that  courage,  strength, 
swiftness,  and  dexterity  in  handling  their  arms, 
which  they  afterwards  employed  against  their 
enemies.    By  hunting,  they  delivered  their  coun- 
try from  many  destructive  animals,  and  slew 
others  for  their  own  subsistence,  and  for  those 
feasts  in  which  they  so  much  delighted.     Nay, 
by  hunting,  the  young  chieftains  paid  their  court 
to  the  fair  objects  of  their  love  ;    displaying 
their  bravery  and  agility  in  that  exercise  before 
them,  and  making  them  presents  of  their  game. 
V  Lovely  daughter  of  Cormac  (says  a  British 

*   Tacit,  de  Morib.  German,  c.  24. 
f   Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  12.  p.  449. 
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prince),  I  love  thee  as  my  soul. — I  have  slain 
one  stately  deer  for  thee. — High  was  his 
branchy  head,  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind. "  * 
So  strong  and  universal  was  the  passion  for  this 
diversion  among  the  ancient  Britons,  that 
young  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest 
beauty  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  chase. 
"  Comhal  was  a  son  of  Albion;  the  chief  of 
"  an  hundred  hills.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair 
"  was  she  !  the  daughter  of  mighty  Conloch. — 
"  Her  bowstring  sounded  on  the  winds  of  the 
"  forest.  Their  course  in  the  chase  was  one, 
"  and  happy  were  their  words  in  secret.  "  t 
instnt-  The  Britons,  and  other  Celtic  nations,  em- 

ments  in 

hunting,  ployed  almost  the  same  instruments  of  death  in 
hunting  that  they  used  in  war;  viz.  long  spears, 
javelins,  and  bows  andarroWs.t  Besides  these, 
they  had  dogs  to  assist  them  in  finding,  pursu- 
ing, and  running  down  their  game.  "  From  the 
«'  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the 
"  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I  slain  with 
"  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my  long  bound- 
"  ing  dogs  of  the  chase." §  A  royal  hunting 
is  thus  poetically  described  by  the  same  illus- 
trious bard:  "  Call,  said  Fingal,  call  my  dogs, 
"  the  long  bounding  sons  of  the  chase.  Call 
«'  white-breasted  Bran;  and  the  surly  strength 
"  of  Luath. — Fillan  and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn, 
"  that  the  joy  of  the  chase  may  arise;  that  the 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  8.  f  Ibid.  v.  l.p.  32. 

|  Strabo.  I.  4.  p.  196.  §   Ossian's  Poems,  v.  1.  p.  8. 
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"  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear,  and  start  at  the 
"  lake  of  roes. — The  shrill  sound  spreads  along 
the  wood.  The  sons  of  healthy  Cromla 
arise. — A  thousand  dogs  fly  off  at  once, 
"  gray-bounding  through  the  divided  heath. 
"  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by  the 
"  white-breasted  Bran.  "  *  The  British  dogs 
excelled  so  much  in  the  exquisiteness  of  their 
smelling,  their  swiftness,  strength,  and  fierce- 
ness, that  they  were  admired  and  purchased  by 
foreign  nations,  and  made  no  inconsiderable 
article  of  commerce,  t  They  were  of  several 
different  kinds,  which  were  called  by  different 
names;  and  were  so  highly  valued  by  all  the 
Celtic  nations,  that  very  severe,  or  rather  co- 
mical, penalties  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
were  guilty  of  stealing  them ;  as  appears  from 
the  remarkable  law  quoted  below,  t 

When  the  British  youth  were  neither  engaged  Athietie 
in  war  nor  hunting,  they  did  not  (like  the  less 
lively  and  active  Germans)  spend  their  time  in 
sleep  and  indolence,  but  in  swimming,  leaping, 
running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  stone,  darting 
the  lance,  riding,  driving  the  chariot,  and  such 
exercise  as  suited  them  for  the  field  and  for  the 
chase.  Both  Herodian  and  Dio  take  notice  of 
the  swiftness,  and  of  the  great  dexterity  of  the 

*  Ossian's  Poems,  v.  I.  p.  81,  82. 

$  See  Chap.  VI.     Strabo,  1.  4.  p.  199. 

$  Si  quis  canem  veltraum  aut  segutium,  vel  petrunculum,  prajsumse- 
rit  involare,  jubemus  ut  convictus,  coram  omni  populo,  posterioia  ipsius 

osculetur Pelloutier  Hist.  Celt.  1.  2.  c.  12.  p.  462. 
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Britons,  particularly  of  the  Caledonians,  in 
swimming  over  rivers,  and  passing  fens  and 
marshes.*  "  If  we  fly  (says  Boadicia  to  her  ar- 
"  my),  we  are  so  swift  of  foot  that  the  Romans 
"  cannot  overtake  us;  if  they  fly,  they  cannot 
"  escape  our  pursuit.  We  can  pass  over  rivers 
"  by  swimming,  which  they  can  hardly  pass  in 
"  boats."  t  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  the 
Britons  could  have  arrived  at  that  wonderful 
dexterity  in  managing  their  horses,  and  driving 
their  chariots,  described  by  Caesar,  without 
having  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  these 
exercises  from  their  youth,  t  It  was  natural 
for  the  British  youth,  who  lived  so  much  in 
the  open  fields,  among  rivers,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains, to  vie  with  each  other  in  leaping,  climb- 
ing, running,  wrestling,  and  other  rural  sports. 
In  the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  where 
old  customs  maintained  their  ground  long  after 
they  had  been  abolished  in  other  parts  of  this 
island,  those  athletic  exercises  were  held  in  high 
repute,  till  of  late  years.  Every  chieftain  kept 
a  band  of  brave  and  active  young  men  about  his 
person,  who,  in  times  of  peace,  were  constantly 
employed  in  manly  exercises.  Throwing  the 
stone  wras  one  of  these  exercises ;  for  which 
purpose  a  large  round  stone  was  placed  at  the 
gate  of  every  chieftain's  house,  at  which  every 
stranger  was  invited  to  try  his  strength  and  skill. 

*   Herod.  1.  3.  c.  47.     Xiphilin.  ex  Dione  in  Neron. 

f   Id.  ibid.  f   C'.xsar.  tie  Bel.  Gal.  I.  4.   c.  55. 
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Wrestling  was  the  favourite  diversion  of  these 
youths,  in  which  they  were  trained  up  from 
their  childhood,  and  stimulated  by  prizes  suit- 
ed to  their  age.  * 

Some  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised,  that  Games  of 
games  of  chance  have  not  been  mentioned  among cUa" 
the  amusements  of  the  ancient  Britons.     It  ia 
very  certain  that  these  were  not  unknown  to 
the  Celtic  nations  in  very  ancient  times.     The 
Germans,  in  particular,  were  excessively  addict- 
ed to  these  dangerous  amusements;  and  such 
abandoned  desperate  gamesters,  that  when  they 
had  lost  all  their  goods,  they  staked  their  very 
persons,  t      This  might  perhaps  be  owing  to 
that  state  of  indolence  in  which  the  Germans 
sunk  when  they  were  not  employed  in  war  or 
hunting;  and  as  the  ancient  Britons  were  more 
active,  and  delighted  more  in  manly  and  ath- 
letic exercises,  they  were  probably  so  happy  as 
to  have  no  taste  for  the  sedentary  and  pernici- 
ous games  of  chance.    This  much  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion 
to  games  of  this  kind  in  all  the  works  of  Os- 
sian,  which  exhibit  such  a  natural  picture  of 
the  manners  and  amusements  of  the  ancient 
Britons. 

Readers  of  different  tastes  and  dispositions  will  character 
probably  form  very  different  opinions  of  the  cfenlVri-" 
character,  virtues,  and  vices  of  the  people  of* 
this  island  in  the  period  which  hath  been  now 

*   Dr  M'Fherson's  Dissertation,  p.  142, 
+  Tacit,  do  Morib.  German,  r.  24. 
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delineated.  Some  will  be  charmed  with  their 
simplicity,  frugality,  bravery,  hospitality,  and 
other  virtues;  others  will  be  shocked  with  their 
ferocity,  rapacity,  and  rude  intemperance} 
while  those  who  are  free  from  prejudice,  and 
view  them  with  philosophic  and  impartial  eyes, 
will  neither  be  such  blind  admirers  of  their 
virtues,  nor  such  severe  censurers  of  their  vices. 
They  will  not  deny  that  they  were  possessed  of 
the  same  passions,  and  subjected  to  the  same  evil 
tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature,  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  If  some  of  these  passions,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  sensual  kind,  were  not  so  much 
indulged  by  them  as  they  are  in  the  present  age, 
candid  inquirers  will  not  impute  this  so  much  to 
a  principle  of  virtuous  self-denial,  of  which  they 
had  little  or  no  idea,  as  to  the  want  of  tempta- 
tions to  inflame,  and  means  to  gratify,  these 
passions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  of  their 
passions,  particularly  those  of  the  vindictive  and 
ferocious  kind,  were  more  violent  and  more 
freely  indulged  than  they  are  at  present,  philo- 
sophers will  consider,  that  these  passions  were 
under  fewer  restraints  from  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  more  inflamed  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  society;  and  will  impute  their  greater  fero- 
city to  their  circumstances,  rather  than  to  their 
natures.  In  a  word,  every  candid  and  intelli- 
gent inquirer  into  the  manners  and  characters 
of  nations  will  be  convinced,  that  they  depend 
very  much  upon  their  circumstances.  He  will 
pity  and   bewail  the   unhappy  state   of  those 
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nations  who  were  involved  in  moral  and  invo- 
luntary ignorance,  under  fewer  restraints  from 
religion  and  government,  and  at  the  same  time 
possessed  of  the  means,  and  exposed  to  the 
temptations,  of  gratifying  their  criminal  pas- 
sions; he  will  despise  none  but  those  who  are 
carefully  instructed  in  the  nature,  and  strongly 
impressed  with  convictions  of  the  obligations, 
beauties,  and  advantages  of  virtue,  and  yet  a- 
bandon  themselves  to  vice;  and  will  reserve  his 
admiration  for  those  who  preserve  the  vigour  of 
their  spirits,  and  the  innocence  and  purity  of 
their  manners,  in  the  midst  of  strong  tempta- 
tions and  great  opulence. 

There  will  probably  be  as  great  a  diversity  of  circum- 
opinions  about  the  enjoyments  as  about  the  vir-  the^ndem 
tues  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  enthusiastical  Bntons- 
admirers  of  antiquity  will  be  delighted  with  that 
ease,  freedom,  and  independency  which  they  en- 
joyed; the  healthful  plainness  and  simplicity  in 
which  they  lived,  and  the  rural  sports  and  amuse- 
ments in  which  they  spent  their  time.  To  such 
readers  Britannia,  in  this  period,  will  appear 
another  Arcadia,  peopled  with  happy  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds 
in  peace,  free  from  all  cares  and  pains  but  those 
of  love,  and  making  the  hills  and  dales  resound 
with  their  melodious  songs;  never  reflecting  on 
the  many  wants  and  inconveniences  to  which 
the  swains  and  nymphs  were  exposed,  by  their 
ignorance  or  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
most  useful  arts.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
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are  enchanted  with  the  opulence,  magnificence, 
and  refinements  of  modern  times,  will  view, 
with  contempt  and  pity,  the  humble  cottages, 
the  mean  dress,  the  coarse  and  scanty  fare,  and 
the  rustic  gambols  of  the  ancient  Britons;  not 
considering  that  nature  is  satisfied  with  little, 
and  that,  if  they  did  not  possess,  neither  did 
they  feel  the  want  of,  the  admired  enjoyments 
of  the  present  age. 
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This  Map  is  that  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  rectified  in    No.  I. 

p.  356  of  Horsley  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  ' \r-ai 

the  British  nations,  taken  from  the  map  before  the  first 
page  of  Horsley. 
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number  ii. 

ptolemy's  geography,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Bri- 
tain,  WITH  A  TRANSLATION  AND  COMMENTARY. 

No.  II.  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  in  the  former 
part  of  the  second  century,  under  the  Emperors  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient geographers  whose  works  are  now  extant.  His 
description  of  Great  Britain  was  composed  not  long  af- 
ter the  Romans  had  subdued  the  south  parts  of  this  isl- 
and, and  while  the  British  nations,  even  in  these  parts, 
retained  their  ancient  names,  and  possessed  their  native 
territories.  It  cannot  therefore  but  be  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  and  assist  him  in  forming  right  conceptions  of 
the  preceding  history,  to  see  a  distinct  and  authentic 
delineation  of  the  state  of  this  island,  and  of  the  several 
nations  by  which  it  was  inhabited  in  this  early  period. 
To  give  him  this  satisfaction,  he  is  here  presented  with 
a  map  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Ptolemy's  geo- 
graphy of  it;  the  original  Greek  text  of  that  geography, 
with  a  literal  translation  on  the  opposite  page ;  to  which 
is  subjoined  a  short  commentary,  pointing  out  the  situ- 
ation of  the  several  British  nations,  and  the  modern 
names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 

It  must  be  confessed  and  regretted,  that  the  writings 
of  this  ancient  geographer  abound  with  errors  and  mis- 
takes. These  errors  were  partly  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect state  of  geography  in  his  time,  and  the  wrong  in- 
formation he  had  received  concerning  those  countries 
which  he  had  not  visited  in  person,  and  partly  to  the 
blunders  of  his  transcribers.  Besides  many  mistakes  as 
to  the  situation  of  particular  places  in  Britain,  there  ara 
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two  general  errors  which  affect  the  whole  of  his  geo-  No.  II. 
graphy  of  this  island.  The  first  of  these  general  errors  '■-  v  ■  ' 
is  this — that  he  hath  made  all  England  decline  from  the 
true  position  as  to  the  length  of  it ;  and  entirely  chang- 
ed the  position  of  Scotland,  making  its  length  from  east 
to  west,  instead  of  from  south  to  north.  The  other  ge- 
neral error  is,  that  the  whole  of  South  Britain  is  placed 
too  far  north  by  two  or  three  degrees,  the  error  being 
greatest  in  the  north  parts.  Both  these  general  errors 
are  rectified  in  the  annexed  map,  which  makes  the  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude  of  places  in  the  map 
different  from  those  of  Ptolemy,  who  computes  the  lon- 
gitude from  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence. 
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PTOLEMY'S  GEOGRAPHY. 

BOOK  II. 

KEO  7. 

AAOTION02  v/iffH  Bg&rruvutw  §i<ris. 

No.  II.      Apw'KW   vrtevccg    zrif>ty(>ectpn,  fa    v7t'$^x.utxi    *£2x£«»o?    KX\vutyt&> 
1       ■»         '  A»«xecA>j0«M(3>-.  a 

OvuSoix^x      xoXvos 
KAa>T«  it^vc-ts  d 
Aihou&vvovitSp  e    xoAtt©-  - 

'EW^av  eMcgav  - 

Aoyyey  w»t.  zkvoXxi 
"Itv©-  ttot.  IxSoAom 
OvoXvui  xoAtt©- 
N«i»<*/a  ttot.  ac£.  f  - 

*  Pal.  habet  *x. 

b  Pal.  Nouavru*. 

c  P.  OuiSiyafx. 

a  P.  XXara/f  ^uerif. 

'   Palat.  At/taavvdvj'^'. 

«    P.  NaCaiH. 

'  Palat.  7*p»v(Sov(t. 
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PTOLEMY'S  GEOGRAPHY. 
BOOK  II. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  POSITION  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLAND  ALBION. 
EUROPE,    TABLE  I. 

J.  he  description  of  the  northern  side,  beyond a  which  No.  u# 
is  the  ocean  called  Deucaledonian. 
Peninsula  Novantum,  b  with  a  promontory  of  the  same 


name 

- 

21°.00' 

61°.40' 

Rerigonian  Bay 

- 

20.30 

60.50 

Bay  of  Vidotara 

- 

21.20 

60.30 

Estuary  of  Clota 

- 

22.15 

59.40 

Lelannonian  Bay 

- 

24.00 

60.40 

Promontory  of  Epidium 

- 

23.00 

60.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Longus 

- 

24.00 

60.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Itys 

- 

27.00 

60.00 

Bay  Volsas 

- 

29.00 

60,30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Nabaeus 

- 

30.00 

60.30 

Promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas  c 

31.20 

60.15 

a  N.  B.  vjroxa/u.cti,  with  Ptolemy,  signifies  a  more  southern  situation, 
Irtpxti/xxi,  a  more  northern. 

b  Nvxvtvv,  or  Nouovtoiv  ^fpc-o'vixrof,  must,  I  think,  be  the  peninsula  of 
the  Novants  (a  people  named  afterwards)  ;  but  yet  I  see  it  usually  called 
Novantum,  and  I  have  complied  with  the  custom. 

c  "  Tarvidum,  which  is  usually  called  Orcas  promontories."  So  Pto- 
lemy. I  suppose  they  have  been  too  near  together,  but  promiscuously 
called  by  one  name,  either  Tarvidum,  or  Orcas. 
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No.  II.     Avcrfilxyig     nrXiv^x?  Wtyy^xtpti)     *j    TTX^xxiiTXt    o,     «    'lovZi£Vi& 
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T»Ep<S«(@-'   7T0T.   IxSoAflM 
Ojcl#w/TflSgO»   UK^OV 
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^xfi^ixvx  tia-frviris 
Ov£5«A«  tiG-%v<?is 

AvTiavirxw  ux^ov  to  xxi  Bote^iov 
Axfuioviot  to  x«<  '  Oxf>mv  ctxgov 


7%$  ttyityi  jttjmjfttgiv*??   wA«yg2?  irtf>ty£x<p»ii   »j    vkoxutxT  B£Stt#v<kos 
ZlrAxvog,  ftirx  to    0^g<vey  #xg«». 

Ksv/aiva?  7Tot.  Ix&oXxi l  -  -  *o  »«  A  3 

Txud^H  TTor.  ixboXxi  H  ya  »o   S" 

h  Pal.  'Afpavavtf.  j  P.  'l»va?f.  fc  P.  'iruva/?  ^wn?. 

1  Pal.  Mopixa^C)!'?  X^a^'  m  Pa'atl  2«y«v7«'«y. 

n  Pal.  Bt\ia»/iuU  X"°"'f'      °  **•  'Stywa-TtxTii  %y<;.      p  Palat.  r«fyav«y. 
q  P.  7«S/«.         r  Pal.  2«j3pi«waiV  xyas.         s  Pal.  Ouf£«/t«<V  X^'f' 
*  Hie  ct  in  sequentib.  habet  Pal.  singulariter  txfs^^. 
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The  description  of  the  western  side,  which  lies  along  the    n0,  u. 

Irish  and  Vergivian  seas,  after  i  the  peninsula  Novan-  »-— y-— -* 

turn,  which  hath  (as  above)            -  21.00  61.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abravannus         -  19.20  61.00 

Estuary  Jena           -  19.00  60.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Deva         -         -  18.00  60.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Novius        -         -  18.20  59.30 

Estuary  Ituna         -  18.30  58.45 

Estuary  Moricambe         -  17.30  58.20 

Haven  of  the  Setantii      -  17.20  57.45 

Estuary  Belisama             -  17.30  57.20 

Estuary  Setia          ...         -  17.00  57.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Toisobius            -  15.40  56.20 

Promontory  of  the  Cancani      -         -  15.00  56.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Stucia        -         -  15.20  55.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tuerobius           -  15.00  55.00 

Promontory  of  Octapitarum              -  14.20  54.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tobius       -         -  15.30  54.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ratostathybius    -  16.30  54.30 

Estuary  Sabriana             -  17.20  54.30 

Estuary  Vaxala       -  16.00  53.30 

Promontory  of  Hercules  -  -  14.00  53.00 
Promontory  Antivestaeum,  sometimes 

called  Bolerium  -  11.00  52.30 
Promontory  Damnonium,  called  also 

Ocrinum             -  12.00  51.30 

A  description  of  the  next  side,  lying  towards  the  south, 
and  bounded  by  the  British  Ocean  after  the  Promon- 
tory Ocrinum. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Cenion       -         -  40.00  51.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tamarus    -         -  15.40  52.10 

d  After,  *.  e.  next  on  the  other  side,  or  after  we  pass  it. 
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No.  II.      Icxxx  wtr,  Ix&oXxt 

AXxiva  7eor.  Ix&eXxt  -  - 

Msy«?  A^ijy  - 

Tg<<r#vTisyv©-»  7T«t.  IeSoAss/ 

Kxtvos  Xiuliv  - 

Kctfltov  xx^ot  -  -*  ;•"* 
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«7T£g  UPV\TXt. 
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niPVvntft.      «x^ey  - 
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KsAv/a  vor.  hc&oXxi  a 
Txi^xXcv  xxpor  - 

Ahsx  nor,  IxZoXxi 

_     '       v  c 

Txax  UTfcvcrH;  - 

TlVVCt  7T6T.  WooXxi  d  - 

Btfiigix  S's"^.  - 

AXxvvis  7Tot.  Ix&oXxt 
'Ovidpx  7tot.  txZohxi 

Tx/ipxvraixuv  ii/XofAivi^  x/>Xyr(^y 
OrtsAAs  «x£«y  - 

'  Afin  ttot.  e*^oA#<     - 
Milxgis  &<?%,.  f 
Txljvivov  kct.  ixZoXxi 

'&hw      - 

li^afMivix  7T6T.  sx/ZoXxi 
"  Pal.  'Ouf/>.  *  Pal.  singulariter  ixS&a>j.  y  P.  'Ova^  «if  xyCi(' 

%  p.  T««»;f  ifr*         a  p- ,;-  b  p  *•  '  R  TaM1'v  -**1'* 

'P.;  '  P.  ZoSipitt'C  X<u(.  f  P.  MiJk/iktk  ^tif. 
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Mouth  of  the  river  Isaca 

17.00 

52.20 

No.  II. 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaenus      - 

17.40 

52.40 

Great  Haven,  Portus  Magnus 

19.00 

53.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Trisanton  - 

20.20 

53.00 

New  Haven,   Portus  Novus 

21.00 

53.30 

Promontory  Cantium       - 

22.00 

54.00 

The  description  of  the  next  side,  lying  towards  the  south- 
east, along  which  flows  the  German  Ocean,  after  the 
promontory  Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 


Promontory  Vervedrum 

- 

- 

31.00 

60.00 

Promontory  Berubium 

■* 

- 

30.30 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Ila 

- 

- 

30.00 

59.40 

High-bank,   Ripa  Alta 

- 

- 

29.00 

59.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Loxa 

- 

a 

28.30 

59.40 

Estuary  Vara 

- 

- 

2730 

59.40 

Estuary  Tuae 

- 

- 

27.00 

58.00 

Mouth  of  the  river  Celnius 

- 

M 

27.00 

58.45 

Promontory  Taizalum 

m 

■ 

27.30 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Diva 

- 

- 

26.00 

58.30 

Estuary  Tava 

- 

- 

25.00 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  river  Tinna 

- 

m 

24.30 

58.45 

Estuary  Boderia 

- 

' 

22.30 

58.45 

Mouth  of  the  river  Alaunus 

- 

-  . 

21.40 

58.30 

Mouth  of  the  rwer  Vedra 

- 

- 

20.10 

58.30 

Bay  of  Dunum 

- 

- 

20.15 

57.30 

Bay  of  Gabrantuici,  with  a  safe  harbour 

21.00 

57.00 

Promontory  of  Ocellum 

- 

M 

21.15 

56.40 

Mouth  of  the  river  Abus 

- 

- 

21.00 

56.30 

Estuary  Metaris 

-• 

- 

20.30 

55.40 

Month  of  the  river  Garryenum 

- 

21.00 

55.20 

Prominence,  Extensio     - 

~ 

- 

21.15 

55.05 

Mouth  of  the  river  Idumania 

■» 

- 

20.10 

55.00 
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No.  H.    nd[U<r<r«  %l<?%. e  -             -  -             *  *'         v^  x' 

M#'  h  r\  'AmMm  h  ««{»          _  _                x/3               vS 

c-me-ov,    NOTANTAI*   vctf  el;  8<<r<  9raAf<s  «!'&, 

Amcoiri/iiet  -               -  "               "                5  V 

'PsTiyovtov               -                 -  -  *   *"             ?  Va 

eY<p'  B5  SEArOYAI,  Trap  mj  tt«X.  ' 

K«03«yT0g(yor       -                -  -  <0               »0  y 

Otlgttw  k                 -                 "  "  "I   *            v*  V 

Kic3*  -             -  -             *             v*  y° 

Tstwv  &  ir(»s   uvctltX*?,  AAMNIOI,  f«v    «?*V»TSg<w,    ev    «5    wo- 

K«*«»/«                  -                -  -  *    *'           »fl  ff 

k.s/«  -          -         -  -  *«  *'      vS  * 

A»8a»                       -                  "  ~  xy                vfl   A 


o£«™Si«m         -              -  -             *V*'        vfl 

rAAHNOI  "  Ss  «egxlix»«go«. 

ilTAAHNOI  Se  f«e"»itt/3g<iw«ge<,   e»  eij  woA£«s, 

K«{/*P                   -                 "  "                 *   ?           v(> 


TSpiuzviov 


q  _  -  -  xss  v»i  Xi 


M«I*  ^e   t«5    Axfivovtvs    ffgaj   mcito\*<;,  ugiriKortpt    ftev,   «tt9    to 
'E7r*5<a  «x§»  <*»s  7T§05  (JwTeX*?,    EIIIAIOI. 

«  'l«^-«^  *.  b  P-  B&Si«.  j   P.  addit.  *Sft. 

k  Pal.  "Ou^EAXev.  '  P-  addit.  alh.  m  Ouixrwpu*. 

n  r«pivoi.  °  Pal.  addit.  «<J>.  p  Ko'f<«.  q  P.  ApipUio*. 
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Estuary  Jamissa             -                 -             20.30     51.30    No.  II. 
After  which  is  the  promontory  Acantium  22.00     54.00  l—-~v ' 


On  the  north  side  [of  the  Island]  are  the  Novantae, 

under  the  peninsula  which  bears  the  same  name  with 

them  ;  and  among  them  are  the  following  towns  r 

Lucopibia         -  19.00     60.20 

Retiffonium  -  -  20.10     60.40 


•frv 


Under  (or  south  from  them)  are  the   Selgovae,  and 
among  them  these  towns  : 
Carbantorigum  -  -  19.00     59.20 

Uxelum  -  -  -  18.30     59.20 

Corda  -  20.00     59.40 

Trimontium  -  -  19.00     59.00 

Eastward  of  these,  and  of  a  more  northern  situation 
than  the  following  people,  are  the  Damnh  ;  and  their 
towns  are — 

Colania          -  20.30     59.10 

Vanduara       -  -             -             21.40     60.00 

Coria              -  21.30     59.20 

Alauna           -  -              -             22.45     59.20 

Lindum          -  -              -              23.00     59.30 

Victoria         -  23.30     59.00 

The  Gadeni  of  a  more  northern  situation  [i.  e.  than 

the  Otadeni.] 

The  Otadeni  more  to  the  south,  among  whom  are 

these  towns : 

Curia             -  20.10     59.00 

Bremenium                 -             -  21.00     58.45 

After  the  Damnii  eastward,  but  more  northerly,  and  in- 
clining to  the  east  from  the  promontory  Epidium,  are 
the  Epidii. 

b  b  2 
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No.  II.    M£*'  «  KAPJ2NES. ' 
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Kmi  \}%ip  civriii  o  KseAjiaoy©-'  o^vptts. 
rQy  «y«Te.?uxa>T£ge<  ol  KANTAI. 
Ui6'  ks  AOrOI,   Qvv*irlov%  to??  KOPNAYIOIZ. 
K*<  iweg  tk?  Aoya?  MEPTAI. 

'Tweg  3s  t»5  K«Xj)W«s  OYAKOMArOI,  Trap  •?«  ttoXu?, 

Bxixtix  - 

TetfttlX  - 

T»sevs  - 
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Il«A<y  ^  vsro  ftiv  TtSf  EAyo8«j,    i£  tb?  'At«Shvo«s  3/«x«v]ej  £<£>'  ex<*'- 
T£g<*  t<*  w£A<«y>),    BPITANTES,    sv  «<;  5ro>s<s, 

E7TUXX.6V  - 

Oi/«yye«»oy  -  -  - 

KccTuppxxTaytor 

K«A«tov  - 

Iircgiey  -  -  - 

'Piyowi/VM  - 

OXi'xctvx  - 

'E&gtexw  - 

1  P.  ins.  «7t«  «Jy«T»\.    KPE0NE2. 
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Next  to  them  the  Cerones,  [and  then  east  from  them    No.  II. 

the  Creones.  e] 
Then  the  Carnonacae. 
Next  the  Careni. 

The  last  and  more  easterly  are  the  Cornabyi. 
From  the  Laelamnonian  bay,  to  the  estuary  of  Varar, 

are  the  Caledonii. 
And  north  of  them  the  Caledonian  Wood. 
But  more  to  the  east  than  they,  are  the  Cantae. 
Next  to  them  are  the  Logi,  adjoining  to  the  Cornavii. 
And  north  from  the  Logi  lie  the  Mertae. 

South  from  the   Caledonii  are  the  Vacomagi,  whose 

towns  are  these : 
Banatia  -  24.00     59.30 

Tamea  -  -  -  25.00     59.20 

The  winged  camp,  Alata  castra  27.15     59.20 

Tuesis  -  26.45     59.10 

South  from  them  are  the  Venicontes  to  the  west,  and 

their  town 

Orrea  -  24.00     58.45 

To  the  east  the  Texali,  and  the  town 

Devana  -  -  -  26.15     59.45 

Again,  south  from  the  Elgovae  f  and  the  Otadeni,  and 
reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  are  the  Brig  antes,  whose 
towns  are, 

Epiacum        - 

Vinnovium    - 

Caturractonium 

Calatum         - 

Isurium  - 

Rigodunum 

Olicana  - 

Eboracum      - 

c  This  is  taken  from  the  Palatine  copy. 


18.30 

58.30 

17.30 

58.00 

20.00 

58.00 

19.00 

57.30 

20.00 

57.40 

18.00 

57.30 

19.00 

57.30 

20.00 

57.20 

f  Selgorae  before. 
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AEHfiN  EKTH  NIKHOOPIOS. 

Kx{i6vv?Cooi4vov  -  -  *»   S  y£ 

Ilpag  cig,    nip)  rov  ivXiptivov  xoXirov,    I1APISOI,  xxl  xoMs, 

Jltlovx^ix  -  -  -  x  yo  yr  y« 

'Ysra  os  t«uto«;,  xxi  tk?  B^tyxvTXs    olxxvi    avcrfitxuTeilx   ph  OPAO- 
YIKES,    h  «?  woA«<j, 

Mitftohxvt'ov  ir   /'J  »?■   yo 

Upavvoyiviov  -  -  -         «r  >r   » 

Twtuv  §'  xvxroXixaiTi^ei  KOFAYIOI,    Iv  o<;  ttoMi?, 

Ar.ovvx  -  «•  -  <*]   A  vs 

K«<  AEFIflN  K  NIKHtfOPIOS. 
Ovtpoxonov  -  -  -  <r  X  a  ye  A  o 

Med'  pvs  KOPITANIOI,  b  e<?  tt<!a8<?, 

A/vSou  -  -  -  *»  yo  »e  A'S 

'Posye  s  -  -  -  <»)  vs   / 

e7t«  KATYEYXAANOI,   w  ofs  *-(>X6<$, 

S«A)iv«i  '  -  -  *  «■  ve    y» 

'OvgeAeswov         -  -  -  <0   y  n   h 

Msfl'  ovs  SIMENOI,  "   b  tii  iroXis, 

Ovinx  -  -  -  *  *'  «  y 

K«<  xvxTeXixcoTi^t,   -kxpx  tkv  YpiwQxv   u<r%vQv,  *   TFINOANTES, 

KxptstioXxyov  xx  «£ 

- 

II<«A«y  §'  i»5ro  rx  itPYiftvix  iivni,   o~v<r[tixa>TXTot  fdv}    AHMHTAI,  b  o7s 

mMis, 
Aabrtvov  -  -  -  n  ho  n  f 

M*g/Jouvoy         -  -  -  <8  x'  y£    yo 

5  Pa1.  *Ef  «r«(.         'Pal.  S«M««/.         u  Pal. '!/«.       *  P.  Ijta&vls  xwriy. 
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Legio  Sexta  Victiux. 
Camunlodunum  -  -  18.15     57.00 

Beside  these,  about  the  well-havened  bay,  are  the  Pa- 
risi,  and  the  town  Petuaria  -         20.10     56.40 

South  from  these  and  the  Brigantes,  but  the  most  west- 
ern, are  situated  the  Ordovices  ;  among  whom  arc 
the  following  towns : 

Mediolanium  -  -  16.45     56.40 

Brannogenium         -  -  16.00     56.15 

More  to  the  east  than  these  are  the  Cornavii,  and 

their  town, 
Deuna         -  18.30    55.00 

Legio  Vicesima  Victrix. 
Viroconium         -  16.45     55.45 

Next  these  are  the  Coritani,  and  their  towns, 

Lindum  -  18.40     55.45 

Rage  -  18.00     55.30 

Then  the  Catyevchlani,  whose  towns  are, 

Salenae  -  -  -  20.10     55.40 

Urolanium         -  19.20     55.30 

Next  these  are  the  Simeni  ;  their  town  is 

Venta  -  20.30     55.20 

And  more  easterly,  beside  the  estuary  Jamensa,  are  the 
Trino antes,  whose  town  is 

Camudolanum         -         -         -         21.00     55.00 

Again,  south  from  the  countries  before  mentioned,  but 
in  the  most  western  part,  are  the  Demetae,  among 
whom  are  these  towns  : 

Luentinum  -  -  15.45     55.10 

Maridunum        -  15.30    55.40 
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No.  II.    Tevrtfv  y  xyxreXixuri^ei  2IATFE2,    h  «j  voXis 
MeS'  o£?  AOBOTNOI,   **/  veXn 

KflgJKOV  -  -  .(«)  vj     f 

Err«  ATPEBATIOI,   x«/  *-oPus 

Mt£'  e£s  «v«ToA*x»T«]e<  KANTIOI,  i>  «<s  7raA8<f, 

Aovfl<  v<ov  -  -  -  x  v3 

Ax^evivev  -  -  xx  ry    ye 

'Vovrixtxt  -  -  xx  x'$         vS 


n«Ai»  raff  ftsu    At^£^«t/«*5   x«i  reTj  K<*vn'a<«    varaxg(VT«<    PHrNOI, 

X«<  7T0\if 

Heii(Mty(Sp  -  -  <0   a'§  »y  y</3 


*«•  y« 

yy  A 

«£  y 

yy  ya 

(5j    ya 

»y   A 

T««V  «  A«S»ve<V,    BEArAI,   kx)  veXus, 

'  Toxrx  StPflX              -                    -  - 
OvlVTX              -                             - 

TevT»v   3'    «?ra    ^ve-ftat    xxt    fAie~v/x&f>i'xs  AoTPOTTITES,    h    a<$ 

woA/j 

Aetw?  ««   a'S             y£   </3 

Mt^'  el's  ^vs-fttxvrxTOi  AOYMNONIOI,    iv  eTj  waAsjf, 

OveXtfix            -                -                 -  <3  x'$           r/S  y 

Ovi,iXx              -                 -                 .  ig                    y/3    a'£ 

TflfjtWtglj                    -                       -                       -  <E                           yy3     § 

s'l<rx«                   -                 -                 -  *£  x'              »£   a'§ 

AEriQNAETTEPA  SEBASTH  -         i£  a'             y£  £\s 

v  Pal.  KccKv.vx.                                   z  Pal.  AaptJipya*. 
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More  easterly  than  these  are  the  Silures,  whose  town  Is    No.  IL 
Bullaeum  -  -  -  16.20     55.00 

Next  them  are  the  Dobvni,  and  the  town 

Corinium         -  -  -  18.00     54.10 

Then  the  Atrebatii,  and  the  town 

Nalcua  -  -  -  19.00     54.15 

Next  these,  and  in  the  most  eastern  part,  are  the  Can- 

Tir,  and  among  them  these  towns  : 

Londinium         -  20.00     54.00 

Daruenum         -  -  -         21.00     53.40 

Rutupiae         -  -  -         21.45     54.00 

Again,  the  Regni  lie  south  from  the  Atrebatii  and  the 
Cantii,  and  the  town 
Neomagus  -  -  19.45     53.25 

Also  the  Belgae  lie  south  from  the  Dobuni,  and  the 
towns 

Ischalis                 -  -                  16.40     53.30 

Aquae  calidae           -  -           17.20     53.40 

Venta         -  18.40     53.30 

South-west  from  these  are  the  Dvrotriges,  and  their 
town 

Dunium         -  18.50     52.05 

Next  to  them,  in  the  most  western  part,  are  the  Dvm- 
nonii,  among  whom  are  these  towns: 

Voliba  -  -  -  14.45  52.20 

Uxela  -  15.00  52.45 

Tamare  ...  15.00  .52.15 

Isca  ...  17.30  52.45 

Legio  secvnda  Avgvsta  -         17.30  52.35 
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No.  II.    N«j5-0<  oi  TrxgxKSUirxi  rn   'AXoviavQy,  x.xrx  ftiv  'OpxxSx  xk^xv, 

Okvtis  vi<i<7-©->  -  .  .  A|3   yn  |   a'S 

Aovftvx  vijcr^  A  !#, 

IVgg  l)>  OPKAAES,  wsgi  Tj>tdx.6vlct  rov  xpiB-fuov,  uv  in  fiirx^v  tteiyjn 
poigxt;       -  -  -  a  %x  yo 


Kxt    zti    vvrzg    oivTecg    «    ©OTAH,   >)'s   roc   ftlv   "tivrpuLUTXTX    iviy^u 

yj  %y 

A«   yo  |y 


uo^x? 

Tx  os  «v«TeA<xaT«{T«s 

T<*   06  XCKTiKQTXTX 

Tx  o\  vortdrxTX     « 


K«t«  Se  ts?  T|<v«i«vt«s  v!j£a'<  g/Vsv    «<5s, 
T«A«*?r<s  - 

Y;r«   £g   rov   jttgy«»   Xipkvx    yije-^   OTHKTI2)  sjj    to   fte£«y    Wi^u 
[ioigccs  -  -  -  t6  y  yfi  y 


A     y 

!v  * 

A     y 

|£   yo 

A   y 

|y 

xy 

y$    § 

K$ 

y$  A' 
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The  islands  adjacent  to  Albion,  near  the  promontory    No.  II. 

Orcas,  are  these, 
The  island  Ocetis  -  -  32.40     60.45 

The  island  Dumna         -  -  30.00     61.00 

Beyond  which  are  the  Orcades,  about  thirty  in  number, 
the  middle  one  of  which  has  degrees      30.00     61.40 

And  again,   beyond  these  is  Thvle,  the  most  western 


part  of  which  has  degrees 

- 

29.00 

63.00 

the  most  eastern 

- 

31.40 

63.00 

the  most  northern 

- 

30.20 

63.15 

the  most  southern 

- 

30.20 

62.40 

the  middle 

m 

30.20 

63.00 

Besides  the  Trinoantes,  are  these  islands, 

Toliapis  -  23.00     54.15 

The  island  Counus         -  -  24.00     54.30 

South  from  the  Great-haven,  is  the  island  Vectis,  the 
middle  of  which  has  degrees         -  19.20     52.20 
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No.  II. 

COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PRECEDING  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

BRITAIN. 

In  giving  a  very  brief  illustration  of  Ptolemy's  descrip- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  we  shall  first  attend  him  along 
the  seacoasts,  which  form  the  outlines  of  this  island ; 
and  then  through  the  several  British  nations,  and  their 
towns,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  placed  in 
the  description. 

I,  The  northern  side. 

1.  The  Rerigonian  bay  is  Loch-Rain,  formed  by  the 
Mul  of  Galloway. 

2.  The  bay  Vidotara,  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  runs  by  Aire. 

3.  Estuary  of  Clota,  or  Glota,  the  firth  of  Clyde. 

4.  Lelannonian  bay ;  Loch- Finn,  formed  by  the  Mul 
of  Cantyre,  and  part  of  Argyllshire. 

5.  Promontory  of  Epidium,  the  Mul  of  Cantyre. 

6.  The  river  Longus  is  the  river  which  runs  up  to 
Innerlochy,  in  Lochabir. 

7.  The  river  Itys,  one  of  the  rivers  which  run  into 
the  sea  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Sky. 

8.  Bay  Volsas,  Loch-bay,  in  Ross- shire. 

9.  The  river  Nabaeus,  is  the  river  Unnabol,  in  Strath- 
navern. 

10.  The  promontories  Tarvidum  and  Orcas,  Faro- 
head,  at  the  north-west  point  of  Scotland. 

II.  The  western  side,  which  lies  along  the  Irish  and 

Vergivian  seas. 
The  Hibernian  and  Vergivian  sea,  is  that  sea  which 
washes  the  western  side  of  Britain,  and  flows  between 
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it  and  Ireland;  and  is  now  called  St  George's  Chan-    No. II. 
nel,  and  the  Irish  Sea.     The  peninsula  Novantum, 
is  the  Mul  of  Galloway  in  Scotland. 

1 .  The  Abravannus,  is  probably  that  small  river  which 
falls  into  the  bay  of  Glenluce,  a   little  to  the  south  of 
the   Mul   of  Galloway;   from  the  British  words  Aber 
Avan,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

2.  The  estuary  Jena,  can  be  no  other  than  the  bay 
near  Wigtown  in  Galloway. 

3.  The  river  Deva,  is  evidently  the  river  Dee  in  Gal- 
loway, which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Kirkcudbright. 

4.  The  river  Novius,  is  the  river  Nith,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Solway  Firth,  a  little  below  the  town  of 
Dumfries. 

5.  The  estuary  Ituna,  is  unquestionably  the  Solway 
Firth,  which  now  divides  England  from  Scotland  on 
the  west  side. 

8.  The  estuary  Moricambe,  is  probably  the  bay  into 
which  the  river  Ken  empties  itself,  near  Kendal.  The 
name  of  it  (as  Baxter  imagines)  is  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tish words  Mor  iii  Camva,  which  signify  a  great  bend- 
ing of  the  sea. b 

7.  The  haven  of  the  Selantii,  must  be  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ribble. 

8.  Estuary  Belasama,  the  bay  near  Liverpool,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mersey.  From  Bel  is  Ama,  the 
mouth  of  a  river. c 

9.  Estuary  of  Seleia,  the  firth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Dee,  which  flows  up  to  Chester. 

10.  The  river  Toisobius,  is  probably  the  river  Con- 
way. 

11.  Promontory  of  the  Cancani,  is  thought  to  be 
Brachipult  Point  in  Caernarvonshire. 

°  Baxter.  Gloss.  Ant.  Brit.  p.  2.  *  Id.  p.  179. 

c  Id.  p.  38. 
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No.  II.       12.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Stucia,  Mr  Horsley  thinks 
'      /~— '  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovic;  but  both  Baxter  and 
Camden  imagine  it  to  be  Aberistwith,  or  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ystwith  in  Cardiganshire.*1 

13.  The  river  Tuirobius,  is  universally  agreed  to  be 
the  river  Tyvi. 

14.  The  Promontory  Octopitarum,  is  evidently  St 
David's- head  in  Pembrokeshire. 

15.  The  river  Tobius,  is  unquestionably  the  river 
Towy,  in  Caermarthenshire. 

16.  The  river  Ratostathibius,  or  (as  Baxter  thinks  it 
was  originally  written)  Ratostaubius,  is  the  river  Wye, 
derived  from  Rot  ei  Tav,  the  course  of  a  river.e 

17.  The  estuary  Sabriana,  is  the  noble  river  Severn, 
derived  from  its  British  name  Havrian,  which  is  Haav- 
rian,  the  queen  of  rivers. f 

18.  The  estuary  Vexala,  is  probably  the  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Brent,  in  Somersetshire. 

19.  The  promontory  of  Hercules,  is  Hartland  Point, 
in  the  west  corner  of  Devonshire. 

20.  The  promontory  Antivesteum,  or  Bolerium,  is 
either  Cape  Cornwall  or  the  Land's-end;  perhaps  called 
Antwesterium,  from  the  British  words  An  diiiez  Tir, 
which  signify  the  Land's-end;  Bolerium,  from  Bel  e 
rhin,  the  head  of  a  promontory. E 

21.  The  promontory  Ocrinum,  is  undoubtedly  the 
Lizard  Point  in  Cornwall,  probably  called  Ocrinium, 
from  Och  Rhen,  a  high  promontory;  and  as  the  Britons 
kept  possession  of  Cornwall  so  long,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  present  name  of  that  promontory,  the  Li- 
zard, is  also  of  British  derivation,  from  Lis-ard,  a  lofty 


d 


Horsley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  376.     Baxter,  Gloss.  Ant.  Brit.  200.    Camd. 
:.  772.         e  Baxter,  p.  200.        f  Id.  p.  206.         B  Id.  p.  19.  56. 
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projection.      Here  ends  Ptolemy's  description  of  the    No.  II. 
western  coast  of  Britain. h  *— — \ ' 

III.  A  description  of  the  next  side,  lying  towards  the 
south,  bounded  by  the  British  Ocean  (now  commonly 
called  the  English  Channel),  next  after  the  promon- 
tory Ocrinum  or  Lizard. 

1.  The  mouth  of  the  river  Cenion,  is  supposed  to  be 
Falmouth-haven ;  so  called  from  the  British  word  Gen- 
cu,  a  mouth ;  and  of  which  there  is  still  some  vestige 
in  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  town,  Tregonny. ' 

2.  The  river  Tamarus  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
being  called  Tamar,  from  Tam  a  rav,  gentle  river ;  and 
its  mouth  is  Plymouth-haven. k 

3.  The  river  Isaca,  or  rather  Isca,  is  the  river  Ex, 
which,  passing  Exeter,  falls  into  the  sea  at  Exmouth. 

4.  The  river  Alaenus  is  supposed  to  be  the  river  Ax, 
and  its  mouth  Ax-mouth.  It  was  perhaps  called  Alae- 
nus, from  A  laiin  i'u,  the  full  river,  i 

Great-haven,  or  Portus  Magnus,  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  Portsmouth ;  but  that  is  either  a  mistake,  as 
its  situation  does  not  agree  with  the  order  in  which 
Ptolemy  proceeds  from  west  to  east,  or  some  careless 
transcriber  hath  placed  it  before  the  river  Tresanton  by 
mistake.  This  last  supposition  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable. 

6.  The  river  Tresanton  is  most  probably  the  river 
Test,  which  falls  into  Southampton  bay. 

7.  The  New-haven,  Mr  Horsley  supposes  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rottiar,  near  Rye ;  but 
both  Camden  and  Baxter  make  it  the  same  with  Portus 
Lemanis,  or  Lime  in  Kent,  now  a  small  village,  but  in 

h  Baxter,  p.  186.  \  Id.  p.  77.     Camd.  Brit.  p.  16. 

k  Baxter,  ibid.  p.  222.  J  Id.  p.  10. 
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No.  II.  the  Roman  times  a  seaport,  and  a  place  of  consider- 

1 v '  able  note.  m 

8.  The  promontory  Cantium  is  universally  agreed  to 
be  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  de- 
scription of  the  south  coasts  of  Britain  terminates. 

IV.  Description  of  the  next  side,  lying  towards  the 
south-east,  bounded  by  the  German  Ocean,  after  the 
promontory  Tarvidum  or  Orcas,  mentioned  before. 

1.  Promontory  Vervedrum,  Strathy-head,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

2.  Promontory  Birubium,  Dungsby-head,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

3.  The  river  Ila  empties  itself  into  a  bay  near  Nose- 
head. 

4.  Ripa  Alta,  Ord-head,  in  Sutherland. 

5.  River  Loxa,  the  river  Loth  in  Sutherland. 

6.  The  estuary  Vara,  is  the  firth  of  Tayne  in  Suther- 
land. 

7.  The  estuary  Tua,  is  Cromarty,  or  Murray  firth. 

8.  The  river  Celnius,  is  the  river  Spay,  in  the  shire 
of  Elgin. 

9.  The  promontory  Taizalum,  is  Kynaird-head,  near 
Fraserburgh,  in  Buchan. 

10.  The  river  Diva,  is  the  river  Dee  at  Aberdeen. 

11.  The  estuary  Tava,  is  the  firth  of  Tay. 

12.  The  river  Finna,  is  the  river  Eden  in  Fife. 

13.  The  estuary  Boderia,  or  firth  of  Forth  in  Scot- 
land. 

14)".  The  river  Alaunus,  Plorsley  supposes,  is  the  Tweed; 
but  Camden  and  Baxter  think  it  is  the  river  Alne  in 
Northumberland ;  and  their  conjecture  is  favoured  by 
the  affinity  of  the  names. n 

m  Horsley,  p.  574.     Camden,  p.  255.     Baxter,  p.  149. 
■  Horsley,  p.  564.     Camden,  p.  1095.     Baxter,  p.  1 1. 
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15.  The  river  Vedra.    Horsley  differs  in  his  opinion  No.  II. 
about  this  river  also  from  Camden  and  Baxter;  he  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  river  Tyne,  and  they  the  river  Were.0 

16.  The  bay  of  Dunum,  is  most  probably  the  bay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees. 

17.  The  bay  of  Gabrantuici,  is  evidently  Burlington 
bay,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire. 

18.  The  promontory  Ocellum,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Spurn -head;  and  Mr  Baxter,  with  great  proba- 
bility, thinks  the  name  is  derived  from  the  British  word 
Ochel,  lofty.  There  is  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  Scot- 
land called  Ocelli-mons,  Ochil-hills,  for  the  same  reason. p 

19.  The  river  Abus,  is  unquestionably  the  Humber. 

20.  The  estuary  Metaris,  is  the  Washes  between 
Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  called  Boston-deep. 

2 1 .  The  river  Garyenum,  is  the  river  Yare,  and  its 
mouth  is  at  Yarmouth. 

22.  The  Prominence,  is  perhaps  Easton-ness,  on  the 
coast  of  Suffolk. 

23.  The  river  Idumania,  is  probably  the  river  Black- 
water  in  Essex. 

24.  The  estuary  Jamessa,  or,  as  it  ought  rather  to  have 
been  written,  Tamessa,  is  evidently  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Thames,  probably  so  called  from  the  British  words  Tarn 
ise,  a  troop,  or  collection  of  waters. 9 

25.  The  promontory  Cantium,  is  thenorth  Foreland  in 
Kent,  where  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  seacoasts  of  Bri- 
tain ends.  We  cannot  avoid  observing,  that  there  are  se- 
veral conspicuous  promontories,  considerable  rivers  and 
commodious  harbours,  both  on  the  west,  south,  and  east 
coasts  of  Britain,  which  are  wholly  omitted  by  Ptolemy. 
This  might  be  owing  to  his  defective  information,  or  the 
imperfect  knowledge  which  the  Romans  still  had  of  the 

0  Horsley,  p.  377.     Camden,  p.  944.     Baxter,  p.  236. 
"  Baxter,  p.  186.  q  Id.  p.  222. 
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No.  II.  country,  or  because  these  places  were  little  frequented  at 
{ ■  v  '  that  time*  We  may  further  observe,  that  many,  per- 
haps all,  the  names  of  rivers,  promontories,  and  other 
places,  aresignificant  in  theancient  British  tongue;  a  proof 
that  the  Romans  did  not  usually  impose  new  names  upon 
places,  but  adopted  and  latinized  the  old  ones;  and  that 
they  regarded  and  frequented  those  places  most,  which 
had  been  most  regarded  and  frequented  by  the  British  na- 
tions. This  will  appear  still  move  evident,  from  a  very 
short  survey  of  these  nations,  with  their  chief  towns,  in 
the  same  order  in  which  they  are  named  by  Ptolemy. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  was  on  the  south  of  the  Wall 
of  Antoninus,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde, 
contained,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  following  twenty- 
two  British  nations. 

I.  The  Navantae,  near  the  peninsula  called  Novantum, 
now  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  possessed,  according,  to 
Camden,  the countriesof  Galloway,  Carrict,  Kyle,  and 
Cunningham.  Baxter  supposes  they  were  called  Nou- 
antse,  from  the  British  words  Now  hent,  new  inhabi- 
tant, and  that  they  had  come  originally  from  the 
neiirhbourino;  coast  of  Ireland.  He  further  observes, 
that  their  more  modern  name  of  Gallowedians,  also- 
implies  that  they  were  strangers. '    Their  towns  were, 

1.  Lucopibia,  or,  as  Baxter  thinks  it  should  have  been 
written,  Lukoikidion,  is  of  the  same  signification  with 
Candida  Casa  in  Latin,  and  Whithern  in  Saxon,  and 
was  most  probably  the  same  place;  and  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Celts  of  white- wash- 
ing their  chief  buildings. 5 

2.  Religonium,  or,  as  Camden  and  Baxter  imagine  it 
was  written,  Beregonium,  they  suppose  was  Bargeny  in 
Carrict. * 

1  Camden,  p.  1199.  Baxter,,  p.  184.  "  Camden,  p.  1200.    Baxter,  p.  65. 
1  Camden,  p.  1503.     Baxter;  p,  40. 
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H.  The  Selgovae  inhabited  Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and    No.  II. 
Eskdale,  along  the  shores   of  Solway   firth,  which  *— -v— ' 
still  retains  their  name,  derived  from   Sail  go,  salt 
sea. u     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Carbantorigum,  which  Horsley  places  at  Bardan- 
na,  on  the  river  Nith,  above  Dumfries,  and  Camden  at 
Caerlaverock,  below  it,  was  probably  situated  where 
Dumfries  now  stands,  or  a  little  below  it.  The  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Caer  vant  o  rig,  a  town  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river.  Baxter  is  certainly  mistaken 
in  placing  it  at  Melross.  x 

2.  Uxelum  is  placed,  both  by  Horsley  and  Baxter, 
at  Caerlaverock ;  and  what  renders  this  the  more  prob- 
able is,  that  the  two  names,  Uxelum  and  Caerlaverock, 
seem  to  be  derived  from  British  words  which  signify  the 
same  thing,  viz.  a  town  near  the  seacoast. y 

3.  Corda  being  situated  further  to  the  north-west 
than  the  other  towns  of  the  Selgovae,  it  is  thought  to 
have  stood  on  the  banks  of  Loch- cure,  out  of  which 
the  river  Neith  springs.  * 

4.  Tremanteum  was  probably  situated  where  Annan 
now  stands. 

III.  The  Damnii  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Clydes- 
dale, and  they  seem  to  have  possessed  also  some  places 
beyond  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  in  Lenox  and  Stirling* 
shire. a     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Colonia,  which  cannot  be  Coldingham  in  the  Mers, 
as  Camden  and  Baxter  conjectured,  because  that  is  at 
too  great  a  distance,  and  belonged  to  another  nation. 

u   Camden,  p.  1 1 94.     Baxter,  p.  215.  x  Horsley,  p.  366.    Cam- 

den, p.  1197.      Baxter,  p.  67.  y   Horsley,  p.  578.      Baxter,  p.  256. 

z  Camden,  p.  1197.     Baxter,  p.  67.      Horsley,  p.  567. 
3  Camden,  p.  1209. 
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No.  II.   It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  at  or  near  La- 
nerk,  the  shire  town  of  Clydesdale. b 

2.  Vanduara.  As  this  town  was  considerably  to  the 
north-west  of  Colonia,  it  was  most  probably  at  or  near 
Paisley,  where  Mr  Horsley  places  it.  c 

3.  Coria  or  Curia.  The  conjectures  about  the  situa- 
tion of  this  place  are  various  and  doubtful ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  that  of  Mr  Baxter  seems  to  be  the  most  prob- 
able, who  places  it  at  Kirkintilloch,  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, upon  theWall,  about  six  miles  from  Glasgow. d 

4.  Alauna,  Mr  Horsley  contends,  was  situated  near 
Falkirk,  upon  the  Roman  Wall,  at  a  place  called  Came- 
lon,  where  there  are  still  some  vestiges  of  a  Roman  town; 
while  Mr  Baxter  is  equally  positive,  that  it  was  where 
Stirling  now  stands.  e     Let  the  reader  determine. 

5.  Lindum,  both  in  the  sound  and  signification  of  its 
name,  bears  so  great  a  resemblance  to  Linlithgow,  that 
it  is  most  probably  the  same  place,  though  its  situation 
doth  not  exactly  agree  with  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy, 
who  is  far  from  being  correct  in  that  particular. f 

6.  Victoria,  Camden  supposes  may  be  the  ancient 
British  town  mentioned  by  Bede,  called  Caer  Guidi, 
and  situated  in  Inch-keith,  a  small  island  in  the  firth 
of  Forth.  Baxter  contends  earnestly  for  Ardoch  in 
Strathearn  ;  while  Horsley  prefers  Abernethy ; e  a  proof 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover,  with  certainty, 
where  this  place  was  situated. 

IV.  The  Gadeni.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  with  Cam- 
den, that  this  people  possessed  so  large  a  tract  of 
country  as  all  Tiviotdale,  Twedale,  Mers,  and  the 

b  Camden,  p.  1179.     Baxter,  p.  85.     Horsley,  p.  367. 
c  Horsley,  p.  577.  <  Baxter,  p.  95.  c  Horsley,  p.  365. 

Baxter,  p.  11.  f  Baxter,  p.  153.     Camden,  p.  1190. 

E  Camden,  p.  1190.     Baxter,  p.  249.    Horsley,  p.  378. 
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Lothians;  since  Ptolemy  hath  not  mentioned  so  much     No.  II. 
as  one  town  within  their  territories.    It  is  more  pro-  »     ■  ' 

bable  that  they  were  but  a  small  nation,  inhabiting 
the  most  desert  and  mountainous  parts  of  Tiviotdale 
and  Northumberland.  Baxter  imagines  their  name 
is  derived  from  the  British  word  Gadaii,  which  sig- 
nifies to  fly;  for  which  they  probably  had  their  own 
reasons. h 

V.  The  Otadeni  seem  to  have  possessed  the  seacoast 
from  the  river  Tyne  northward  to  the  Forth.  The 
name  of  this  people  is  so  differently  written,  and  the 
conjectures  about  its  derivation  are  so  various,  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  certainty  about  it. "'  Their  towns 
were, 

1.  Curia  or  Coria,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Corbridge 
in  Northumberland,  by  Camden  and  Baxter;  but  Mr 
Horsley  imagines  it  was  situated  much  further  north, 
most  probably  at  Jedburgh,  and  suspects  that  it  belong- 
ed to  the  Gadeni.  fc 

2.  Brimenium,  is  undoubtedly  Ruchester  in  Northum- 
berland, near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  an  altar  having 
been  found  at  that  place  with  the  name  Bremenium  upon  it. 
Baxter  derives  its  name  from  these  British  words,  Breman 
i'u,  which  signify  a  town  upon  a  hill  near  a  river;  which  is 
agreeable  both  to  its  situation  and  present  name.1 

All  these  five  British  nations,  whoinhabited  the  country 
between  the  Walls  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  Pius,  seem 
to  have  had  one  common  name,  and  to  have  been  called 
Maaeatee;  as  all  the  British  nations  beyond,  or  to  the 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  though  no  fewer  than 
twelve,  were  also  called  by  the  common  name  of  Cale- 


&  Camden,  p.  1174.     Horsley,   p.  570.     Baxter,  p.  125. 
'  Horsley,  p.  373.     Camden,  p.  1066.     Baxter,  p.  190. 
k  Camden,  p.  1085.     Baxter,  p.  96.     Horsley,  p.  567. 
1  Horsley,  p.  245.     Camden,  p.  1073.     Baxter,  p.  46. 
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No.  II.  donians.  "  The  two  most  considerable  bodies  of  the 
people  of  that  island  (says  Dion,  speaking  of  Britain), 
"  and  to  which  almost  all  the  rest  relate,  are  the  Cale- 
*'  donians  and  the  Maaeatae.  The  latter  dwell  near  the 
"  Great  Wall  that  divides  the  island  into  two  parts ;  the 
"  others  live  beyond  them.  "  m  As  there  was  no  parti- 
cular nation  near  eitherof  the  Walls  called  Maasatae,  this 
was  undoubtedly  a  general  name  for  all  the  nations  be- 
tween the  Walls,  as  the  Caledonians  comprehended  all  the 
nations  beyond  them.  This  country,  between  the  Walls, 
was  never  long  togetherin  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
Romans;  being,  from  time  to  time,  disputed  with  them 
by  the  natives,  with  the  assistance  of  their  neighbours  the 
Caledonians.  This  is  the  true  reason  that  there  were  so 
few  Roman  towns  and  stations  in  this  extensive  tract, 
especially  in  the  east  side  of  it,  except  upon  or  near  the 
Walls.  As  this  country  of  the  fivenations  of  the  Maaeatae 
was  not  very  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  a  very 
brief  illustration  of  Ptolemy's  description  of  it  hath  been 
thought  sufficient;  and  as  the  reader  hath  already  seen  a 
more  minute  and  particular  account  of  the  British  na- 
tions who  dwell  to  the  south  of  Severus's  Wall,  in  thefirst 
section  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  the  same  bre- 
vity will  be  observed  in  that  part  of  our  commentary  on 
Ptolemy's  Geography  of  Britain,  which  relates  to  them. 

VI.  The  Brigantes,  who  were,  on  several  accounts, 
the  most  considerable  nation  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
possessed  part  of  Northumberland,  all  Durham,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire." 
Their  towns  were  these : 

1.  Epiacum,  Mr  Camden  imagines,  may  have  been  at 
Elchester,  on  the  river  Derwent ;  Mr  Horsley  rather  in- 
clines for  Hexham,  in  Northumberland;  and  Mr  Baxtey 

""  Dion,  1,  70.  p.  SCO.  "  See  Chap.  III. 
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•supposes  it  was  originally  written  Pepiacum,  and  places    No.  n. 
it  at  Papcastle  in  Cumberland.0    Non  nostrum  est  tan- 
tas  componere  lites. 

2.  Vinovium  is  universally  agreed  to  have  been  at 
Binchester  on  the  Vere,  in  the  bishoprick  of  Durham." 

3.  Coturractonium  is  unquestionably  Cattarick,  near 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire. q 

■ 

4-.  Calatum  is  placed  by  Horslcy  at  Appleby,  and  by 
Baxter  at  Kirkbythore,  in  Westmoreland.  But  both  the 
name,  and  the  relative  situation  assigned  toit  by  Ptolemy, 
might  incline  us  to  place  it  in  or  near  the  Galaterium 
nemus,  now  the  forest  of  Gaiters  in  Yorkshire. r 

5.  Isurium  is  unquestionably  Alburrow,  near  Bur- 
rowbridge.  It  probably  derived  its  ancient  name  from 
its  situation  on  the  river  Ure;  and  though  it  is  now  a 
small  village,  it  seems  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of 
the  Brigantes,  being  called,  both  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus, and  in  Ravennas,  Isurium  Brigantum. s 

6.  Rigodunum  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Baxter  at 
Ribchester  in  Lancashire;  but  Horsley  prefers  Man- 
chester or  Warrington. l 

7.  Olicana  is  agreed  to  have  been  situated  at  Ukley, 
on  the  river  Wherfey,  in  Yorkshire." 

8.  Eboracum  is  unquestionably  York,  a  place  of  great 
renown  and  splendour  in  the  Roman  times.  Here  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Legio  Sexta  Victrix,  or  the  sixth  legion, 
surnamed  the  Victorious;  implying  that  York  was  the 
stated  head-quarters  of  this  legion,  which  came  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  continued  in 
it  till  near  the  time  of  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans.  * 

0  Camden,  p.  955.     Horsley,  p.  367.     Baxter,  p.  193. 
9  Horsley,  p.  378.     Camden,  p.  945.     Baxter,  p.  253. 
q  Horsley,  p.  399.    Camden,  p.  921.     r  Horsley,  p.  365.    Baxter,  p.  59, 

*  Horsley,  p.  371.     Camden,  p.  375.    Baxter,  p.  141. 

1  Camden,  p.  974.     Baxter,  p.  203.     Horsley,  p.  375. 

*  Camden,  p.  867.   Horsley,  p.  373.   Baxter,  p.  187.    x  Horsley,  p.  79. 
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No.  II.  9.  Camunlodunum,  is  placed,  by  Horsley,  at  Gret- 
*— - v— /  land,  on  the  river  Calder  in  Yorkshire;  but  Camden 
and  Baxter  place  it  near  Almonbury,  about  six  miles 
from  Halifax,  on  the  same  river. y  At  both  these  places 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  found,  and  there  are  still 
visible  vestiges  of  walls  and  ramparts. 

VII.  The  Parisi  seem  to  have  been  a  very  small  nation, 
inhabiting  Holderness,  and  some  other  parts  in  the 
East-riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  the  well-havened  bay, 
probably  Burlington  bay.  Mr  Baxter  thinks  they 
were  the  Ceangi,  or  herdsmen,  of  the  Brigantes;  and 
that  their  country  was  called  Paiir  Isa,  the  Low  pas- 
ture; and  themselves  Parise,  from  Poriiys,  herds- 
men. z     Their  only  town  was, 

Pituaria  ;  about  the  situation  of  which  our  antiqua- 
ries are  much  divided  in  their  opinions.  Mr  Baxter 
thinks  it  should  have  been  written  Picuaria,  expressive 
of  the  employment  of  its  inhabitants,  and  places  it  at 
Poklington.  Mr  Horsley  mentions  Wighton  or  Brugh, 
and  Mr  Camden  three  other  places. a  Perhaps  Pat- 
rington  in  Holderness  is  the  most  probable,  from  the 
name,  the  situation,  and  other  circumstances. 

VII.  The  Ordovices  were   the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
North  Wales. b     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Mediolanum,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  at  Maywood,  in  Montgomeryshire;  where 
Mr  Baxter  says  there  was  an  ancient  British  town  call- 
ed Caer  Megion,  which  was  destroyed  by  Edwin  king 
of  Northumberland. c 

2.  Brannogenium  is  placed,  by  Camden  and  Baxter,  at 
Worcester,  supposing  that  some  transcriber  had  committ- 

y  Horsley,  p.  366.    Camden,  p.  855.    Baxter,  p.  62.    z  Baxter,  p.  191. 
a  Baxter,  p.  191.     Horsley,  p.  347.     Camden,  p.  887.  891. 
See  Chap.  III.    e  Horsley,  p.  37a.   Camden,  p.  781.     Baxter,  p.  173. 
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ed  a  mistake  in  assigning  it  to  the  Ordovices,  from  whose    ^     jj 
country  Worcester  is  too  remote.     Mr  Horsley  places 
it  near  Ludlow,  which  might  belong  to  the  Ordovices. d 

IX.  The  Cornavii  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire, 
Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire ;  to  which 
Mr  Horsley  thinks  may  be  added  part  of  Derbyshire.0 
Their  towns  were, 

1.  Deuna  or  Deonna,  which  is  universally  agreed  to 
be  West  Chester.  Here  Ptolemy  subjoins  Legio  Vice- 
sima  Victrix,  or  the  twentieth  legion,  called  the  Victo- 
rious; implying,  that  this  place  was  the  stated  head- 
quarters of  that  legion.  This  legion  came  into  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  was  employed 
in  the  conquest  of  this  island,  and  in  many  important 
works  and  expeditions  in  different  parts  of  it.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  stated  head-quarters  of 
this  legion  was  at  West  Chester,  which  was  a  place  of 
great  consideration  in  those  times,  and  honoured  with 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  colony.  Though  the  twen- 
tieth legion  continued  more  than  two  centuries  in  Bri- 
tain, it  seems  to  have  left  it  a  considerable  time  before 
the  final  departure  of  the  Romans. f 

2.  Viroconium,orUriconium,was  situated  at  Wroxeter 
in  Shropshire,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Severn,  about 
three  miles  from  Shrewsbury;  which  is  supposed  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city.  At  Wroxeter 
many  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  and  the  vestiges  of 
the  walls  and  ramparf :-\  of  Uriconium  are  still  visible.  It 
ishighly  probablethatthe  neighbouring  mountain,  called 
the  Wreken,  derives  its  name  from  Uriconium. e 


d  Camden,  p.  622.     Baxter,  p.  45.  Horsley,  p.  565. 

e  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,  p.  598.  Horsley,  p.  568. 
f  Camden,  p.  667.      Horsley,  p.  85. 

c  Horsley,  p.  419.     Baxter,  p.  242.  Camden,  p.  655. 
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No.  II.  X.  The  Coritani  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire  and  Der- 
byshire. h  But  other  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that 
their  country  was  not  so  extensive.  Their  towns  were, 

1.  Lindum,  which  is  universally  agreed  to  be  Lincoln, 
which  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  con- 
sideration in  those  times.  Baxter  is  singular,  and  pro- 
bably wrong  in  his  opinion,  that  this  was  the  Londinium 
in  which  so  many  of  the  Romans  were  slain  by  the  Bri- 
tons, in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia. ' 

2.  Rage,  or  Ratae,  is  acknowledged  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  situated  where  Leicester  now  stands; 
where  several  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered.  k 

XI.  The  Catycuclani  were,  according  to  Camden,  the 
ancient  inhabitantsof  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire, 
and  Hertfordshire;  to  which,  Mr  Horsley  conjectures, 
all  Huntingdonshire,  and  part  of  Northamptonshire, 
should  be  added. '     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Salense,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  at  Salndy,  near  Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  several  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  m 

2.  Urolanium,  or  Verulamium,  is  universally  agreed 
to  have  been  situated  near  St  Albans,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  capital  of  Cassibelinus,  which  was  taken  by 
Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a  municipium,  or  free  city, 
and  a  place  of  great  consideration  in  the  Roman  times. 
The  present  town  of  St  Albans  arose  out  of  its  ruins.  a 

XII.  The  Simeni,  or  Iceni,  Mr  Camden  supposes,  were 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 

*  Camden,  p.  511.      Horsley,  p.  568. 

■  Camden,  p.  562.     Horsley,  p.  571.     Baxter,  p.  153. 
k  Camden,  p.  557.     Horsley,  p.  575.     Baxter,  p.  200. 
1  See  Chap.  III.  m  Camden,  p.  559.  Horsley,  p.  575.    Baxter,  p,  207. 

■  Camden,  p.  551.     Horsley,  p.  578.     Baxter,  p.  245. 
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shire,  and  Huntingdonshire ;  but  Mr  Horsley  ima-    n0.  II. 
gines  their  territories  were  not  so  extensive."     Their  <— — y— ' 
town  was, 

Venta,  which  was  situated  at  Caster  upon  the  river 
Yare,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich,  where  there  are 
still  some  faint  vestiges  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Iceni. 
As  Venta  was  the  name  of  several  British  towns,  such 
as  Venta  Belgarum,  Venta  Silurum,  Venta  lcenorum, 
our  antiquaries  have  been  at  much  pains  to  discover 
the  derivation  of  that  word.  Mr  Baxter's  conjecture 
seems  most  probable,  who  supposes  it  is  derived  from 
Wend,  or  Went,  which  signifies  head  or  chief.  For  it 
is  observable  that  all  the  towns  which  were  named  Ven- 
ta, were  the  capitals  or  chief  towns  of  the  nations  to 
•whom  they  belonged. p 

XIII.  The  Trinonantes,  or  Trinovantes,  were,  ac- 
cording to  Camden,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex. q  But,  if  Ptolemy  is  not  mistaken, 
their  territories  were  not  so  extensive  in  his  time,  as 
London  did  not  then  belong  to  them.  Their  town 
was, 

Camudolanum,  which  is  placed,  by  some  of  our  anti- 
quaries, at  Colchester;  but  by  others,  more  justly,  at 
Maiden,  was  the  capital  of  Cunobelin,  a  British  prince 
of  considerable  power. r  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  a  colony,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  veterans  of  the  fourteenth  legion,  was 
planted  at  Camudolanum,  A.D.  52;  and  by  their  wealth 
and  industry  it  soon  became  a  place  of  great  magnificence. 
But  its  prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration;  for  it  was 

°  See  Chap.  HI.     p  Camden,  p.  460.  Horsley,  p.  378.    Baxter,  p.  337, 
q  Camden,  p.  363.  r  Talbot,  Stillingfleet,  Baxter. 
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No.  II.    quite  destroyed  by  the  Britons  in  their  great  revolt, 
' „ '  A.D.  6i.s 


XIV.  The  Demetee  were,  according  to  Camden,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caermarthenshire,  Cardigan- 
shire,  and  Pembrokeshire;  to  which,  Baxter  thinks, 
should  be  added  Brecknockshire  and  Radnorshire.1 
Their  towns  were, 

1 .  Luentinum,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  situ- 
ated at  or  near  Lhan-Dewi-Brevi,  in  Cardiganshire; 
where,  in  a  field  called  Caer-Cestlib,  or  Castlefield,  Ro- 
man coins  and  bricks  are  sometimes  found. u 

2.  Maridunum  is  believed  to  have  been  situated  where 
Caermarthen  now  stands.  x 

XV.  The  Silures  were,  according  to  Camden,  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Herefordshire,  Radnorshire, 
Brecknockshire,  Monmouthshire,  and  Glamorgan- 
shire. y     Their  town  was, 

Bullaeum,  which  is  placed,  by  Camden,  at  Bualkt 
in  Brecknockshire;  by  Baxter,  at  Caer  Phyli  in  Gla- 
morganshire; and  by  Horsley  at  or  near  Usk  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ; %  a  proof  that  its  real  situation  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Ptolemy 
makes  no  mention  of  Venta  Silurum,  and  Isca  Silurum, 
which  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Silures,  and  were 
places  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times.  The  former 
of  these  was  situated  at  Caer-went,  about  four  miles 
from  Chepstow;  and  the  latter  at  Caerleon  upon  the 
Usk,  in  Monmouthshire.  It  is  still  more  surprising  that 
he  places  the  head- quarters  of  the  second  legion  at  Isca 

s  Camden,  p.  415.     Horsley,  p.  445. 

1  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,  p.  743.    Baxter,  p.  ioz. 

u  Camden,  p.  760.    Baxter,  p.  159. 

*  Camden,  p.  744.     Horsley,  p.  372.  v  Camden,  p.  6$$. 

%  Camden,  p.  703.    Baxter,  p. 56.     Horsley,  p.  365. 
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Damnoniorum,  or  Exeter,  which  were  certainly  at  Isca   No.  II. 
Silurum.     This  is  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  unac- 
countable blunder  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  Britain. 

XVI.  The  Dobuni  were  the   ancient    inhabitants   of 
Gloucestershire,  and  perhaps  Oxfordshire. a     Their 
town  was, 
Corinium,  which  is  agreed  to  have  been  situated  at 

Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire. b 

XVII.  The  Attrebatii,  according  to  Camden,  inhabited 
Berkshire;  but  Baxter  thinks  that  Berkshire  belonged 
to  the  Bibroci,  a  British  people  mentioned  by  Caesar ; 
and  that  Oxfordshire  was  the  country  of  the  Attre- 
batii. c  Their  town  was, 
Nalcua,  or  Calcua,  which  is  generally  agreed  to  have 

been  the  same  with  Calleva  in  the  Itinerary.  But  our 
antiquaries  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  its 
situation.  Mr  Horsley  labours  to  prove,  from  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  was  situated  at  Silchester  in  Hamp- 
shire, but  near  the  confines  of  Berkshire ;  while  Mr 
Camden,  Mr  Baxter,  and  indeed  all  our  other  antiqua- 
ries, except  Dr  Gale,  place  it  at  Wallingford  in  Berk- 
shire. d  The  controversy  is  not  of  such  importance  as 
to  justify  our  swelling  this  short  commentary  with  an 
examination  of  their  several  arguments. 

XVIII.  TheCantiiwere  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kent, 
and  perhaps  of  a  partof  Middlesex.6  Their  towns  were, 

1.  Londinium,  since  become  the  capital  of  the  British 
empire,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  in  the  world, 
for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  its  buildings,  its  prodigious 

a  See  Chap.  III.     Camden,  p.  267. 

b  Camden,  p.  284.     Horsley,  p.  369.     Baxter,  p.  89. 

c  Camden,  p.  159.     Baxter,  p.  27. 

d  Horsley,  p.  458.    Camden,  p.  163.    Baxter,  p.  61.    e  See  Chap.  IN. 
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No.  II.  commerce,  and  the  great  number  and  wealth  of  its  citi- 
J  zens.  It  seems  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Trino- 
vantes,  and  it  is  not  known  how  or  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Cantii.  Some  even  imagine  that  it 
was  a  mistake  in  Ptolemy  in  ascribing  it  to  that  people; 
or  that  the  Londinium  of  his  time  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames. f 

2.  Daruenum,  or  Darvernum,  is  evidently  Canterbury. 

3.  Rutupiae  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  situat- 
ed at  Richburrow,  near  Sandwich;  which  was  the  usual 
landing-place  of  the  Romans  from  the  Continent.8 

XIX.  The  Regni  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  and  perhaps  of  part  of  Hampshire.11  Their 
town  was, 

Neomagus,  or  Noviomagus,  which  is  generally  placed 
at  Woodcote  in  Surrey ;  though  Mr  Baxter  and  some 
other  antiquaries  contend  for  Ravensburn  in  Kent.' 

XX.  The  Belgae  inhabited  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire  and 
part  of  Hampshire. k     Their  towns  were, 

1.  Iscales,  which  is  generally  placed  at  Ilchester  in 
Somersetshire. 

2.  Aquae  Calidae,  is  evidently  the  Bath  in  Somersetshire, 
which  was  very  famous  for  its  medicinal  waters  in  the 
Roman  times,  as  appears  from  the  many  Roman  antiqui- 
ties which  have  been  there  discovered. ' 

3.  Venta,  or  Venta  Belgarum,  is  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  been  situated  where  the  city  of  Winches- 
ter now  stands.  m 

f  Dr  Gale  Itin.  Ant.  e  Camden,  p.  244.  Horsley,  p.  13.  Baxter,  p.  205. 

h  Camden,  p.  179.     Horsley,  p.  375. 

!  Camden,  p.  192.  Horsley,  p.  373.  Baxter,  p.  185.  Som.  Ant.  Cant.  p.  24. 

k  See  Chap.  III.  1  Horsley,  p.  323. 

m  Camden,  p.  138.    Horsley,  p.  37Z 
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XXI.  The  Durotriges  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of   No.  II. 
Dorsetshire. "     Their  town  was, 
Dunium,  which  is  supposed,  by  Camden,  tohavcstood 

where  Dorchester  now  stands.  Mr  Baxter  places  it  on 
the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  there  is  a  ditch 
and  bulwark,  now  called  Maiden- castle ;  while  Mr  Hors- 
ley thinks  it  was  situated  at  Eggerton-hill.  ° 

XXII.  TheDumnonii  were  the  ancient  possessors  of  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall,  and,  as  some  think,  of  a  part 
of  Somersetshire. p     Their  towns  were, 
l.Voliba,   which  is  placed,  by  Camden  and  Baxter, 

at  Grampound ;  but  Horsley  thinks  it  was  situated  at 
Listwithiell. , 

2.  Uxela  is  supposed,  by  Mr  Camden,  to  have  been 
situated  at  Listwithiell;  by  Mr  Baxter,  at  Saltashe ;  and 
by  Mr  Horsley,  at  Exeter.  Mr  Camden's  opinion 
seems  to  be  most  probable. r 

3.  Tamare,  was  certainly  a  town  upon  the  river  Ta- 
mor.  Mr  Horsley  thinks  it  was  Saltashe;  but  Mr 
Camden  and  Mr  Baxter  are  more  probably  right,  in 
supposing  it  to  be  Tamer  ton,  which  still  retains  its  an- 
cient name/ 

4.  Isca,  or  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  was  most  probably 
Exeter,  and  the  capital  of  the  Damnonii.  Here  Ptolemy 
subjoins  LegioSecunda  Augusta,  thesecondlegion,  called 
the  August,  implying  that  this  legion  had  its  stated  head- 
quarters at  Exeter.  But  this  is  a  palpable  mistake,  either 
of  Ptolemy,  or  of  his  transcribers.  For  there  is  the  fullest 
evidence  that  the  head- quarters  of  this  legion  were  long 

n  See  Chap.  III.    °  Camden,  p.  56.    Baxter,  p.  109.    Horsley,  p. -46a. 
p  See  Chap.  III.    q  Camden,  p.  17.   Baxter,  p.  254-     Horsley,  p.  378. 
1  Camden,  p.  18.     Baxter,  p.  257.     Horsley,  p.  378. 
*  Horsley,  p.  376.     Camden,  p.  25.     Baxter,  p.  221. 
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No.  II.  at  Isca  Silurum,  or  Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire ;  and  no 
evidence  that  ever  they  were  at  Isca  Damnoniorum,  or 
Exeter. l 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  part  of  Ptolemy's  Geo- 
graphy, it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  he  mentions 
only  twenty-two  British  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Wall 
of  Antoninus  Pius ;  whereas,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
third  chapter  of  this  book,  twenty-five  nations  are  said  to 
have  been  seated  in  that  part  of  this  island.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  seems  to  be,  that  the  Bibroci,  Ancalites, 
and  Attacotti,  which  are  mentioned  by  other  writers,  and 
not  named  by  Ptolemy,  were  not  distinct  nations,  but 
incorporated  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  his  Geography. 

As  the  twelve  British  nations  of  Caledonia,  named  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Horesti,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  were 
never  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  but  little  known  to 
them,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  first 
section  of  the  third  chapter  of  this  book,  for  an  account 
of  these  nations  and  their  towns. 

1  Horsley,  p.  78. 
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NUMBER  IV. 
ANTONINI  ITER  BRITANNIARUM. 

Antoninus'.^  Itinerary  of  Britain. 

This  most  valuable  remain  of  antiquity  was  probably  No.  IV. 
composed  at  the  command  of  some  of  those  Homan  l- — \r— ^ 
emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus;  though 
some  additions  might  be  made  to  it  afterwards,  when 
new  military  ways  were  laid,  and  new  towns  and  sta- 
tions built.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed,  in  general, 
to  give  the  Roman  emperors,  and  their  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  a  distinct  idea  of  the  situation,  extent,  and 
principal  places  of  the  several  provinces  of  that  prodi- 
gious empire ;  and,  in  particular,  to  be  a  directory  to 
the  Roman  troops  in  their  marches ;  for  it  contains  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  stations  on  the  several  military 
ways,  with  the  number  of  miles  between  each  of  these 
towns,  and  that  which  stood  next  to  it,  on  the  same 
road,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march.  It  is  divided 
into  many  different  and  distinct  Itinera,  or  Routes,  in 
each  province ;  some  leading  one  way,  some  another ; 
some  longer,  others  shorter.  That  part  of  this  work 
which  respects  Britain  (with  which  alone  we  are  at  pre- 
sent concerned)  is  divided  into  fifteen  of  these  Itinera, 
or  Routes;  of  each  of  which  we  shall  give  the  original 
(and  Mr  Horsley's  translation)  in  the  text,  with  a  few 
short  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

ITER  I.  ROUTE  I. 

Miles. 

a  limite,   i.  e.  a  From  the  limit,  i.  c.  the 

vallo,  PRiE-  wall,  to  Hebberstow- 

torivm    vs-  fields,  or  Broughton    156 
CUE               m.  p.  CLVI 

VOL.  II.  D  D 
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No.  IV. 


Miles. 


A  a  BREMENIO 

Riechester 

CORSTROPITVM 

M. 

P.  XX 

Corbridge 

20 

b  VINDOMORA 

M. 

P.  IX 

Ebchester 

9 

VINOVIA 

M. 

P.  XIX 

Binchester 

19 

°  CATARACTONI 

M. 

P.  XXII 

Cataract 

22 

d  ISVRIVM 

M. 

P.  XXIV 

Aldborough 

2* 

EBVRACVM  LEG. 

York 

17 

VI.  VICTR1X 

M. 

P.  XVII 

e  DERVENTIONE 

M. 

P.  VII 

On  Derwent  River 

7 

a  Though  Dr  Gale,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Itineravy,  p.  7.  placeth 
Bremenium  at  Brampton,  on  the  river  Bremish  in  Northumberland, 
and  others  place  it  at  Brampton  in  Cumberland ;  yet  the  altar  that  was 
found  at  Riechester,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Read,  in  Northumber- 
land, with  the  name  Bremenium  upon  it,  is  a  demonstration  that  this 
was  its  real  situation.     Horsley,  Brit.  Rom.  p.  243. 

b  Both  Dr  Gale  and  Camden  have  evidently  mistaken  the  situation 
of  Vindomora ;  the  former  placing  it  at  Dolande,  within  less  than  five 
miles  of  Corbridge  ;  and  the  other  at  Walls-end,  which  is  quite  out  of 
the  way  of  this  Iter,  which  proceeds  from  north  to  south,  along  the 
famous  military  road  called  Watling-street.  See  Ilorsley's  Brit.  Rom. 
p.  196. 

c  This  Roman  town  and  station  was  situated  in  the  fields  of  Thorn- 
borough,  about  half  a  mile  above  Cataract-bridge,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Swale,  where  some  faint  vestiges  of  it,  and  the  military  ways 
leading  to  and  from  it,  are  still  visible,  and  where  many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found. 


d  This  town,  in  another  Iter,  is  called  Istirum  Brigantum,  and  was 
probably  the  capital  of  that  powerful  British  nation,  the  Brigantes.  It 
was  unquestionably  situated  at  Aldborough,  on  the  river  Ure,  from 
whence  Isurum  derived  its  ancient  British  and  Roman  name.  The 
foundations  of  the  ramparts  may  still  be  traced. 

e  This  station  was  unquestionably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Derwent,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  though  the  particular  spot  on 
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Miles. 

m.  p.  xin     Wighton  13    No.  IV. 

M.  p.  xxv     Hebberstow- fields,  or 

Broughton  25 


ITER  II. 


ROUTE  II. 


a  vallo  ad  portvm  in-     From  beyond  the  wall 
tvpas  m.  p.  cccclxxxi         to  Richborough,  in 

Kent  481 


A  BLATO  BVLGIO 


Middleby 


which  it  stood  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Gale,  Camden,  Baxter,  and 
others,  fix  it  at  Aldby ;  but  Mr  Horsley  thinks  that  out  of  the  line,  and 
rather  supposes  it  to  have  been  at  Kexby,  though  there  are  no  vestiges 
of  it  remaining  at  either  of  these  places. 

f  This  station  is  generally  placed,  by  antiquaries,  at  Wighton,  or  at 
Godmanham,  a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 

B  Pratorium  is  placed,  by  several  antiquaries,  at  Patrington  ;  but  Mr 
Horsley,  for  various  reasons,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  stood  either 
at  Broughton,  or  in  Hebberstow-fields,  on  the  grand  military  way  now 
called  High-street,  which  runs  from  the  Humber  to  Lincoln.  Horsley, 
Brit.  Rom.  p.  405,  &c. 

h  The  tracing  this  very  long  route,  which  seems  to  have  reached  from 
one  end  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  to  the  other,  is  attended 
with  many  difficulties,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  never  be  removed. 
Antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  situation  of  Blatum 
Bulgium,  the  place  where  it  begins  ;  for  though  Camden,  Gale,  Baxter, 
and  some  others  have  fixed  it  at  Boulness,  on  the  south  coast  of  Solway 
Firth,  at  the  end  of  Severus's  wall,  yet  Mr  Horsley  hath  made  it  highly 
probable  that  it  was  really  situated  at  Middleby  in  Annandale. 
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1  CASTRA  EXPLO- 


RATORVM 
k  LVGVVALLIO 
1 VOREDA 
m  BROVONACIS 
VERTERIS 
n  LAVATRIS 
CATARACTONI 
ISVRIVM 
°  EBVRACVM 


M.  p.  xii  Netherby 

m.  P.  xii  Carlisle 

m.  p.  xiv  Old  Penrith 

M.  p.  xin  Kirbythure 

m.  p.  xin  Brugh,  under  Stanemore  13 

m.  p.  xiv  Bowes 

M.  P.  XVI 


Miles. 

12 
12 
14 
13 


Cataract 
Aldbc 
M.  p.  xvii     York 


M.  P.  xxiv    Aldborough 


n 

16 
24. 
17 


'  If  Blatum  Bulgium  was  really  at  Middleby,  every  circumstance 
leads  us  to  fix  the  Castra  Exploratorum  at  Netherby,  and  the  mote  at  a 
small  distance  from  it.  For  at  the  former  there  was  a  famous  Roman 
town,  and  at  the  other  an  exploratory  camp.  Both  these  places  are  at  a 
proper  distance  from  Blatum  Bulgium  on  the  one  hand,  and  Luguval- 
lium  on  the  other,  and  situated  on  the  military  way  which  led  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

k  Though  Dr  Gale  fixes  Luguvallium  at  Old  Carlisle,  yet  it  is  on 
many  accounts  more  probable  that  it  stood  where  the  city  of  Carlisle  now 
stands. 

1  Old  Penrith,  which  was  certainly  the  place  where  the  Roman  station 
Voreda  stood,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  end  of  Plumpton-wall,  about 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  present  town  of  Penrith,  on  a  noble  mili- 
tary way,  which  is  there  in  highest  preservation. 

m  Dr  Gale  was  certainly  mistaken  in  placing  Brovonacias  at  Kendale, 
which  is  more  than  ten  miles  further  from  Penrith,  and  quite  out  of  the 
course  of  this  Iter.  But  the  station  near  Kirbythure,  where  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  other  antiquities  have  been  found,  answers  exactly  to  the 
situation  of  Brovonacise. 

n  The  Roman  military  way  on  which  this  and  the  last  station  were 
situated,  is  in  such  high  preservation,  the  vestiges  of  the  stations  are  so 
plain,  and  the  distances  answer  so  exactly,  that  there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  their  situation. 


9   This    Iter  or  Route   coincides    with   the   forts   from    Cataract   to 
York. 
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cai.caria  M.  P.  ix  Tadcaster 

CAMBODVjsro  m.  p.  xx  Near  Gretland 

manvcio  m.  p.  xvin  Manchester 

con  date  m.  p.  xvin  Near  Northwich 

DEVA  LEG.  XX. 

vict.  M.  p.  xx  Chester 

povio  m.  p.  x  Near  Stretton 


20 
10 


p  York  was  a  place  of  great  note  in  the  Roman  times,  being  a  co- 
lony, the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  sometimes 
even  of  the  emperors,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legion.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary, 
and  that  so  many  roads  led  to  it  and  from  it.  This  Iter  from  York 
proceeds  upon  a  different  road  from  the  first,  pointing  more  to  the 
west.  It  is  a  little  uncertain  whether  Calcaria  was  situated  at  Tad- 
caster  or  at  Newton-kyme.  See  Horsley  Brit.  Rom.  p.  411.  Camd. 
Brit.  p.  670. 

q  Cambodunum  is  placed  by  Dr  Gale  and  Mr  Baxter  at  Almon- 
bury,  where  some  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found ;  but  Mr  Hors- 
ley thinks  it  more  probable,  that  it  was  near  Gretland ;  and  is  also 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numerals,  which  should  have 
been  xxx. 

r  The  Roman  station  Manucium,  is  universally  agreed  to  have  been 
situated  near  Manchester,  where  the'  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible.  But 
Mr  Horsley  thinks  there  is  also  an  error  here  in  the  numerals,  which  he 
imagines  were  originally  xxiii.  The  original  British  name  of  this  place, 
Dr  Gale  conjectures,  was  Main,  which  signifies  a  rock. 

s  Though  Condate  hath  been  generally  placed  at  Conglcton,  Mr 
Korsley  hath  made  it  very  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  near  Norths 
wich. 

*  Deva  was  unquestionably  situated  where  the  city  of  Chester  now 
stands,  and  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  twentieth 
legion. 


u  Bovium  is  placed  by  some  antiquaries  at  Bangor-monahorum,  by  oT 
thers  at  Boverton,  and  by  Mr  Horsley  somewhere  near  Strittow.  But 
its  situation  is  really  unknown. 
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Miles. 

m.  p.  xx      Near  Draiton  20 

m.  p.  xn     Near  Wem  12 

M.  p.  xi       Wroxeter  11 

m.  p.  xi      Near  Sheriff  Hales  1 1 

b  pennocrvcio    m.  p.  xn     Near  the  river  Penk  12 

etoceto                m.  p.  xn     Wall  near  Litchfield  12 

c  mandvessedo   m.  p.  xvi    Mancester  16 
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No.  IV.    x  MEDIOLANVM 
RVTVNIO 
VRIOCONIO 
VXACONIO 


x  Antiquaries  are  no  less  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  si- 
tuation of  this  station,  which  is  in  reality  as  little  known  as  that  of  the 
former. 

y  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  are  unanimous  in  their  opinions, 
that  Rutunium  was  situated  at  Rowton-castle ;  but  Mr  Horsley  is 
very  positive  that  it  was  really  at  Wem,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ro- 
dan. 

z  Uriconium  was  certainly  situated  at  Wroxeter,  and  its  ancient 
British  name,  Urecon,  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tain called  the  Wrekan. 

a  Dr  Gale  and  Mr  Cambden  place  Uxacona  at  Okenyale,  and  Mr 
Baxter  at  Newport ;  but  Mr  Horsley,  following  the  tract  of  the  military 
way,  and  observing  the  distance,  fixes  it  at  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  near 
Sheriff  Hales. 

b  Though  Dr  Gale  is  positive  that  this  station  was  situated  at  Strctton, 
yet  it  is  more  probable,  on  several  accounts,  that  it  was  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Penk,  at  or  near  the  town  of  Penkridge. 


c  All  our  antiquaries  have  agreed  to  place  Manduessedum  at  Man- 
chester, which  stands  on  the  Roman  military  way  called  Watling-street, 
and  where  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found.  Camden  and  Gale  de- 
rive its  ancient  British  name  from  Maen  a  rock  ;  but  Mr  Baxter  derives 
it  from  Mandu  Essedin,  which,  he  says,  is  a  family-seat  or  city.  But  it 
was  perhaps  really  derived  from  Mandu  Huicci,  the  city  or  capital  of  the 
Huicci,  the  ancient  British  inhabitants  of  these  parts. 
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6  VENONIS 
°  BENNAVENNA 
f  LACTODORO 
8  JHAGIOVINTO 
DVROGOBRIVIS 
h  VEROLAMIO 
*  SVLLON1ACIS 
k  LONDINIO 


Miles. 

m.  p.  xri 

Cleycestcr 

12    No.  IV. 

M.  P.  XVII 

Near  Daventry 

17  *""■" *~ 

M.  P.  XII 

Towcester 

12 

M.  P.  XVII 

Fenny  Stratford 

17 

M.  P.  XII 

Dunstable 

12 

M.  P.  XII 

St  Albans 

12 

M.  P.  IX 

Brockley-hills 

9 

M.  P.  XII 

London 

12 

6  This  station  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
two  great  military  roads,  called  the  Fosse  and  Watling- street,  intersected 
each  other. 

e  Though  Mr  Camden,  Dr  Gale,  and  Dr  Stukeley,  have  placed  Bcn- 
navenna  at  Weedon,  Mr  Horsley's  reasons  for  fixing  it  at  or  near  Da- 
ventry seem  to  be  satisfactory. 

f  Mr  Camden  and  Dr  Gale  have  fixed  Lactodorum  at  Stony  Strat- 
ford, and  imagine  that  its  original  British  name  was  compounded  of  the 
two  British  words,  Lach,  a  stone,  and  Dour,  water.  Mr  Bullet,  in 
his  Celtic  Dictionary,  derives  this  name  from  Lach,  a  stone,  and  Tom, 
to  cut. 

E  Mr  Horsley  conjectures  that  the  two  stations,  Magiovintum  and 
Durocobriva:,  have  been  transposed  by  the  carelessness  of  some  tran- 
scriber, and  that  Durocobrivaj  was  at  Fenny  Stratford,  and  Magiovin- 
tum at  Dunstable ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  meaning  of  the  original 
British  names  of  these  places  will  be  more  agreeable  to  their  situa- 
tions. 

h  There  is  no  dispute  among  antiquaries  about  the  situation  of  Ve- 
rolamium,  which  was  unquestionably  at  Verulam,  near  St  Albans, 
It  was  a  very  flourishing  and  populous  city  in  the  Roman  times,  and 
honoured  with  the  titles  and  privileges  of  a  municipium  or  free  city. 

'  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing  Sulloniaca;  at  Brockley-hills, 
where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  Mr  Baxter,  and 
some  others,  think  that  this  was  the  capital  of  the  famous  Cassivelanus, 
which  was  taken  by  Julius  Cassar. 

*•  This  great,  populous,  and  rich  city,  was  the  capital  of  provincial 
Britain  in  the  Roman  times,  and  the  point  to  which  no  fewer  than  eight 
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Miles. 


No.  IV.    '  NOVIOMAGO 
VAGNIACIS 

m 

DVROBRIVIS 
"  DUROLEVO 
° DVROVERNO 


m.  p.  x  Woodcote,near  Croydon  1 0 

M.  p.  xviii  Northfleet  18 

m.  p.  ix  Rochester  9 

m.  p.  xvi  Milton  16 

m.  p.  xii  Canterbury  12 

AD  PORTVM  RI- 

tvpis              m.  p.  xii  Richborough  12 


itf:r  hi. 


A  LONDINO  AD 

PORTVM  DV- 

BRIS  M.  P.  LXVI 

A  LONDINIO 

dvrobrivis      m.  p.  xxvii     Rochester 


ROUTE  III. 

From  London  to  the 
haven  at  Dover  66 


From  London 


27 


of  these  Itinera  or  Routes  of  Antoninus  led.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
of  this  famous  city  will  never,  perhaps,  be  settled  to  universal  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  those  who  desire  to  see  all  the  most  probable  conjectures  of 
learned  men  about  it  at  one  view,  may  consult  Bullet's  Celtic  Dictionary, 
torn.  i.  p.  349,  350. 

I  The  situation  of  this  station  is  very  uncertain ;  but  Camden,  Gale, 
and  Horsley,  have  agreed  in  placing  it  at  Woodcote. 

m  All  our  antiquaries  have,  on  good  grounds,  agreed  in  fixing  Duro- 
brivae  at  Rochester ;  and  in  deriving  its  ancient  British  name  from  Dur, 
a  river,  and  Briv,  a  town, 

II  The  situation  of  this  station  is  quite  uncertain,  and  Mr  Horsley 
seems  to  be  singular  in  placing  it  at  Milton. 

*  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  situation  of  this  station;  and  Mr 
Baxter  derives  its  ancient  name  from  Dur,  a  river,  and  Vern,  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

p  This  long  route  terminates  at  Richborough,  where  the  Romans 
commonly  embarked  for  the  Continent,  as  we  do  now  from  Dover. 


APPENDIX. 
dvroverno         m.  p.  xxv     Canterbury 

q  AD    PORTUM 

dvbris  m.  r.  xiv     Dover 


4,25 

Miles. 

25    No.  IV. 


14 


ITER  IV. 


ROUTE  IV. 


Miles. 


A  londino  ad  From  London  to  the 

portvm  LE-  haven  at  Lime            68 
manis           m.  p.  lxviii 

a  londinio  From  London 

dvrobrivis     M.  p.  xxvii  Rochester                         27 

dvroverno     m.  p.  xxv  Canterbury                       25 

1  ad  portvm  Lime,  near  West- 

EEMANis      M.  p.  xvi  hyth                                 16 


ITER  V. 


ROUTE  V. 


a  londinio  lvgv-  From  London  to  Car- 
vallivm  ad  val-  lisle,  near  the  Wall  443 

LVM  M.  P.  CCCCXLIII 

a  londinio  From  London 


q  There  is  no  dispute  or  uncertainty  about  the  situation  of  any  of 
the  stations  in  this  short  route.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  take  no- 
tice, that  the  stations  of  Noviomagus  and  Vagniaca?,  between  London 
and  Rochester,  and  of  Durolevum,  between  Rochester  and  Canter- 
bury, are  not  mentioned  in  this  route.  This  makes  it  probable  that  these 
three  stations  had  been  slighted  by  the  Romans  when  this  route  was  com- 
posed ;  which  is  probably  the  reason  that  no  certain  vestiges  of  them  can 
be  discovered. 

r  All  the  stations  in  this  short  route  have  been  mentioned  before,  and 
are  perfectly  well  known,  except  the  last.  Lemanse  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  same  place  which  is  called  Ka>vo?  Xipw,  the  New 
Port,  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  village  of 
Lime,  about  a  mile  beyond  Studfal-castle.  It  was  a  haven  in  the  Ro- 
man times. 
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No.  IV.    s  CyESAROMAGO 

M.  P.  XXVIII 

Near     Chelm 

Miles. 

:ford, 

l       „       ! 

or  Writtle 

28 

'  COLONIA 

M.  P.  XXIV 

Colchester 

24 

"  VILLA    FAV- 

STINI 

M.  P.  XXXV 
AL.  XXV 

Dunmow 

35  al.  25 

*  ICIANOS 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Chesterford 

18 

y  CAMBORICO 

M.  P.  XXXV 

Icklingham 

35 

2  DVROLIPONTE 

M.  P.  XXV 

Cambridge 

25 

3  DVROBRIVIS 

M.  P.  XXXV 

Castor 

35 

3  Notwithstanding  the  pompous  name  of  this  station  (Cassar's  scat), 
its  very  ruins  are  now  so  entirely  ruined,  that  its  exact  situation  can- 
not be  discovered;  but  by  the  distance  from  London,  and  the  direction 
of  the  road  on  which  this  route  proceeds,  it  must  have  been  at  or  near 
Chelmsford. 

*  Though  our  antiquaries  are  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the 
situation  of  Colonia,  it  seems  upon  the  whole,  to  be  most  probable, 
that  it  was  at  Colchester,  on  the  river  Colne,  from  which  it  derived  its 
name. 

u  Villa  Faustini  is  placed,  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  St  Ed- 
mond's-bury,  in  Suffolk :  but  Mr  Horsley  prefers  those  copies  of  the 
Itinerary  which  have  xxv  for  the  numerals,  and  fixes  it  at  Dunmow. 
Wherever  it  was  situated,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  Villa  Faustini, 
from  some  great  Roman  called  Faustinus  having  a  country-seat  there. 

x  This  station  is  placed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  Tchburrow 
in  Norfolk  ;  but  Mr  Horsley  fixes  it  at  a  large  fortified  piece  of  ground 
between  Chesterford  and  Ickliton,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

y  All  our  antiquaries,  except  Mr  Horsley,  place  Camboricum  near 
Cambridge,  at  a  place  called,  by  Bede,  Grantcester;  and  derive  its  name 
from  Cam,  crooked,  and  Brit,  a  ford. 

z  Those  antiquaries  who  place  Camboricum  at  Cambridge,  fix  Duro- 
lipons  at  Godmanchester. 

a  Dr  Gale  fixes  Durobrivoc  at  Bridge  Casterton,  two  miles  north 
from  Stamford;  but  Camden,  Baxter,  and  Horsley,  place  it  at  Castor, 
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CAVSENNIS 

LINDO 

SEGELOCI 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


DANO 
LEGEOLIO 
EBORACO 
1SVBRIGANTVM  M. 

CATARACTONI  M. 

LAVATRIS  M. 

VERTERIS  M. 

BROCAVO  M. 

LVGOVALLIO  M. 


r.  xxx  Ancaster 

r.  xxvi  Lincoln 

p.  xiv  Littleborough 

p.  xxi  Doncaster 

r.  xvi  Casterford 

p.  xxi  York 

p.  xvn  Aldborough 

p.  xxiv  Cataract 

p.  xvin  Bowes 

p.  xin  Brugh 

p.  xx  Brougham-castle 

pj  xxii  Carlisle 


Miles. 
30  No.  IV. 

26 

It 

21 

16 

21 

17 

24 

18 

13 

20 

22 


upon  the  river  Nen,  or  rather  at  the  village  of  Dornford,  near  Castor, 
where  many  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

b  Dr  Gale  supposes  that  Causenna?  was  situated  where  Nottingham 
now  stands ;  but  Mr  Horsley  fixes  it  at  Ancaster.  He  is  sensible  that 
this  will  not  correspond  with  the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  as  they  now 
stand,  and  therefore  supposes  that  the  transcribers  had  committed  a  mis- 
take in  the  numerals,  which  should  have  been  xxxvi  opposite  to  Causen- 
nis,  and  xx  opposite  to  Lindo. 

c  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  situation  of  this  station,  which  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  a  place  of  great  note. 

d  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  placing  Segelocum,  which  is  called  Age- 
locum  in  the  eighth  Iter,  at  Littleborough,  where  Roman  coins,  altars' 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 


'e  As  there  is  no  dispute  among  Our  antiquaries  about  the  situation  of 
this  and  the  following  stations  in  this  Iter,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detain 
the  reader  with  any  further  remarks  upon  it. 
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VI. 

ROUTE  VI. 

Miles. 

No.  IV.    A  LONDINIO  LIN- 

From  London  to  Lin- 
coln 

156 

■v^              DVM 

M. 

P.  CLVI 

A  LONDINIO 

From  London 

VEROLAMIO 

M. 

P.  XXI 

St  Albans 

21 

DVROCOBRIO 

M. 

P.  XII 

Dunstable 

12 

MAGIOVINIO 

M. 

P.  XII 

Fenny  Stratford 

12 

LACTODORO 

M. 

P.  XVI 

Towcester 

16 

f  ISANAVATIA 

M. 

P.  XII 

Near  Daventry 

12 

g  TRIPONTIO 

M. 

P.  XII 

Rugby 

12 

VENONIS 

M. 

P.  IX 

Cleycester 

9 

h  RATIS 

M. 

P.  XII 

Leicester 

12 

5  VEROMETO 

M. 

P.  XIII 

Near  Willonghby 

13 

k  MARGIDVNO 

M. 

P.  XIII 

Near  East  Bridegcford 

13 

{  These  six  stations  were  explained  in  the  second  Iter. 

E  Drs  Gale  and  Stukeley  place  Tripontium  at  Dowbridge ;  and  the 
last  of  these  authors  derives  its  name  from  Tre,  a  town,  and  Pant,  a  lit- 
tle valley,  in  which  Dowbridge  is  situated.  Camden  and  Baxter  fix  Tri- 
pontium at  Torcester,  and  Camden  derives  its  name  from  the  British 
words  Tair-ponti,  which  signifies  three  bridges.  But  Mr  Horsley  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  situated  where  the  town  of  Rugby  now  stands. 

h  This  Iter  leaves  Watling-street  at  Cleycester,  and  proceeds  from 
thence  to  Lincoln,  on  the  Fosseway :  Rate  is  placed  by  all  our  anti- 
quaries at  Leicester,  where  many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found, 
and  particularly  described  by  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  others. 

1  The  vestiges  of  this  station  are  distinctly  described  by  Dr  Stukeley 
in  his  Itinerarium  Cuviosum,  p.  102,  105. 

k  The  name  of  the  next  station,  Ad  Pontem,  hath  determined  Br 
Stukeley  and  some  other  antiquaries  to  place  it  at  Bridgeford.  But  Mr 
Horsley,  following  the  course  of  the  Fosseway,  and  observing  the  dis,, 
tances.  fixes  Margidunum  here,  and  Ad  Pontem  at  another. 
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Miles. 


1  ad  pontem         m.  p.  vii     Near  Southwell  7   No.  IV. 

"  crococolana    M.  p.  vii     Brugh,  near  Collingham    7 
lindo  M.  p.  xii     Lincoln  12 


ITER  VII. 


ROUTE  VII. 


a  n  regno  lon-  From     Chichester     to 

dinivm  m.  p.  xcvi      London  96 

clavsento  m.  r.  xx     Old  Southampton  20 

°  venta  belga- 

rvm  m.  p.  x        Winchester  10 

p  CALLEVA  ATRE- 

batvm  m.  p.  xxii  Silchester  22 


1  The  distance  and  direction  of  the  road,  rather  than  any  vestiges  of 
a  station,  determined  Mr  Horsley  to  fix  Ad  Pontem  at  this  place ;  and 
lie  supposes  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Newark  arose  out  of  the 
ruins  of  this  station. 

m  The  vestiges  of  this  station,  which  are  very  faint,  are  described  by 
Dr  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  98,  99. 

n  Mr  Camden,  Dr  Gale,  Mr  Baxter,  and  others,  are  unanimous  in 
fixing  Regnum,  the  capital  of  the  Regni,  at  Ringwood ;  but  Mr  Hors- 
ley hath  produced  several  reasons  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  situated 
where  Chichester  now  stands. 


°  There  is  no  dispute  among  our  antiquaries  about  the  situation  of 
this  station.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Belgaj.  For  the  word  Venta?, 
which  is  joined  to  the  name  of  several  of  the  ancient  British  nations,  to 
denote  the  capital  of  these  nations,  is  derived  by  Mr  Baxter  from  the 
old  British  word  Went,  head  or  chief. 

p  Dr  Stukeley  hath  produced  several  arguments  for  placing  Calleva  at 
Farnham,  in  his  Itinerary,  p.  196;  and  Mr  Horsley  hath  given  his  rea- 
sons for  fixing  it  at  Silchester,  in  his  Britan.  Roman,  p.  453. 
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No.  IV. 

P  PONTIBUS 

r 

M.  P.  XXII 

Near  Old  Windsor 
London 

22 
22 

LONDINIO 

M.  P.  XXII 

ITER  VIII. 

ROUTE  VIII. 

AB  EBVRACO  LON- 

From  York  to  Lon- 

DINIVM 

M.  P.  CCXXVII 

don 

227 

AB  EBVRACO 

From  York 

LAGECIO 

M.  P.  XXI 

Castleford 

21 

DANO 

M.  P.  XVI 

Doncaster 

16 

AGELOCO 

M.  P.  XXI 

Littleborough 

21 

LINDO 

M.  P.  XIV 

Lincoln 

14 

CROCOCOLANA 

M.  P.  XIV 

Brugb,nearCollingham  14 

MARGIDVNA 

M.  P.  XIV 

Near  East  Bridgeford 

14 

VERNOMETA 

M.  P.  XII 

Near  Willoughby 

12 

RATIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Leicester 

12 

VENONIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Cleycester 

12 

BANNAVANTO 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Near  Daventry 

18 

MAGIOVINTO 

M.  P.  XXVIII 

Fenny  Stratford 

28 

DVROCOBRIVIS 

M.  P.  XII 

Dunstable 

12 

VEROLAMIO 

M.  P.  XII 

St  Albans 

12 

r LONDINIO 

M.  P.  XXI 

London 

21 

ITER  IX. 

ROUTE  IX. 

A  VENTA  ICENORVM 

From    Caister,    near 

LONDINIVM 

M.  P.  CXXVIII 

Norwich    to   Lon- 
don 

128 

6  A  VENTA  ICENORVM 

From  Caister 

q  Some  of  our  antiquai'ies  place  this  station  at  Colebrook,  others  at 
Reading,  and  others  at  Staines. 

r  All  the  stations  in  this  Route  have  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
former. 

!  Venta  Icenorum  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Iceni,  and  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  by  our  antiquaries,  to  have  been  situated  at  Caister,  a- 
bout  three  miles  from  Norwich,  which  is  believed  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  ruins  of  this  ancient  city. 
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Miles. 

1  SITOMAGO 

M.  P.  XXXI 

Wulpit 

31  Part  IV. 

"  CAMBRETONIO 

M.  P.  XXII 

Stretford 

22  ' « ' 

X  AD  ANSAM 

M.  P.  XV 

With  am 

15 

y  CAMVLODVNO 

M.  P.  VI 

Maldon 

6 

Z  CANONIO 

M.  P.  IX 

Fambridge 

9 

CiES  AROMA  GO 

M.  P.  XII 

Near  Chelmsford 

12 

a  DVROLITO 

M.  P.  XVI 
AL.  XXVI 

Lecton 

16 

LONDINIO 

M.  P.  XVI 

London 

16 

1  Mr  Camden  supposes  this  station  was  at  Thetford;  but  Dr  Gale 

and  Mr  Horsley  agree  in  fixing  it  at  Wulpit. 

i 

u  Mr  Camden  and  Dr  Gale  fix  this  station  at  Bretonham,  on  the  river 
Breton ;  but  Mr  Horsley  thinks  the  distance  suits  better  with  Stretford, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Breton  and  the  Stowr. 

*  Our  antiquaries  have  made  a  variety  of  conjectures  about  the  reason 
and  derivation  of  the  name  of  this  station,  which  are  all  uncertain.  Dr 
Gale  supposes  it  was  situated  at  Barklow,  near  the  source  of  the  river 
Pant,  and  imagines  that  the  real  name  of  the  station  was  Ad  Pansam. 
But  Camden  and  Horsley  have  fixed  it  at  Witham. 

y  Though  Camulodunum  had  been  the  capital  of  the  great  British 
king  Cunobeline,  the  first  Roman  colony  in  this  island,  and  a  place  of 
great  magnificence ;  yet  it  is  now  so  entirely  ruined,  that  our  antiquaries 
are  much  divided  in  their  opinions  about  the  place  where  it  was  situated. 
Dr  Gale  contends  earnestly  for  Walden  ;  Talbot,  Stillingfleet,  and  Bax- 
ter, are  as  positive  for  Colchester ;  while  Camden,  Horsley,  and  others, 
plead  for  Maldon. 

z  Mr  Camden  hath  placed  this  station  at  Chelmsford,  and  Dr  Gale 
hath  fixed  it  at  Little- Canfield. 


a  It  is  imagined  that  the  transcribers  have  here  committed  a  mistake 
in  the  numerals,  which  should  have  been  xxvi  opposite  to  Durolito,  and 
v  opposite  to  Londinio. 
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No.  IV. 


ITER  X. 


A     GLANOVENTO     MEDIOLA- 
NVM  M.  P.  CL 


D  A  GLANOVENTO 
GALAVA  M.  P.  XVIII 

AL.  XXVIII 


ROUTE  X. 

Miles. 

From  Lanchester,  in 
the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, to  the  station 
near  Draiton,  on 
the  borders  of 
Shropshire  1 50 

From  Lanchester 

Old- Town  18 


ALONE 

M.  P.  XII 

Whitely-castle 

12 

GALACVM 

M.  P.  XIX 

Appleby 

19 

BREMETONACIS  M.  P.  XXVII 

Over  borough 

27 

AL.  XXXII 

COCCIO 

M.  P.  XX 
AL.  XXV 

Ribchester 

20 

MANCVNIO 

M.  P.  XVII 
AL.  XXVII 

Manchester 

17 

CONDATE 

M.  P.  XVIII 

Near  Northwich 

18 

MEDIOLANO 

M.  P.  XVIII 
AL.  XVIII 

Near  Draiton 

18 

ITER  XL 

ROUTE  XL 

A  °  SEGONTIO 

DEVAM 

From  Caernarvon  to 

M.  P 

.  LXXXIII 

Chester 

83 

b  This  is  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  route  of  any  in  the  Itinerary, 
and  there  are  hardly  any  two  of  our  antiquaries  agreed  about  the  begin- 
ning, end,  or  course  of  it.  In  this  perplexity  we  have  chosen  Mr  Hors- 
ley  for  our  guide  ;  and  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  have  a  taste  for  in- 
quiries of  this  kind,  to  his  notes  upon  it  in  his  Brit.  Rom.  p.  448,  &c. 

c  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  this,  that  the  transcribers  of  the 
Itinerary  have  committed  several  mistakes  in  the  numerals.      For  m 
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i<53 


A  SEGONTIO 
CONOVIO 

VARIS 

DEVA 


M.  P.  XXIV 
M.  P.  XIX 

AL.  XXI 
M.  P.  XXXII 

AL.  XXI 


From  Caernarvon 
Caer  Rhyn 
Bodvary 

Chester 


Miles. 

No.  IV. 

24?  ' « — " 

19 
32 


ITER  XII. 


ROUTE  XII. 


a  d  caleva  mvridvnvm  From    Silchester,    by 

vriconivm  Egerton,  to  Wroxe- 

m.  p.  clxxxvi       ter  186 

From  Silchester 


CALEVA 
VINDOMI 


M.  P.  XV 


Farnham 


15 


many  of  these  routes  the  sum  total  of  the  miles  prefixed,  differs  from  the 
real  amount  of  the  particulars.  Even  in  this  short  one,  the  difference 
between  the  sum  prefixed  (83)  and  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars 
(75)  is  no  less  than  eight;  and  Mr  Horsley  thinks  both  numbers  are 
wrong,  and  that  the  whole  length  of  this  route  was  no  more  than  67 
miles. 


d  This  route  from  Silchester,  near  Reading,  to  Wroxeter,  takes  a  pro- 
digious compass  to  Muridunum,  which  is  the  reason  that  station  is  men- 
tioned in  the  title  of  it.  The  sum  prefixed  to  this  route  differs  no  less 
than  104  from  the  real  amount  of  the  particulars. 

e  Though  Mr  Horsley  is  singular  in  his  opinion  that  Caleva  was  si- 
tuated at  Silchester  ;  yet  the  arguments  which  he  hath  brought  in  sup- 
port of  that  opinion  seem  to  amount  almost  to  a  demonstration. 

f  If  Mr  Horsley  is  right  in  placing  Caleva  at  Silchester,  he  is  pro- 
bably right  also  in  placing  Vindomas  at  Farnham,  though  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
discover  what  engaged  the  Romans  to  make  such  sudden  turns,  and 
such  long  excursions  in  several  of  these  routes.  In  the  seventh  route  it  is 
only  22  miles  from  Caleva  to  Venta  Belgarum  ;  but  in  this  one,  mak- 
ing a  compass  by  Vindomis,  it  is  no  fewer  than  56  miles. 
VOL.  II.  E  E 
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No.  IV.    VENT  BELAGA- 

RVM  M.  P.  XXI 

BRIGE  M.  P.  XI 

AL.  IX 
SORBIODVNO        M.  P.  IX 
AL.  XI 
g  VINDOCLADIA  M.  P.  XIII 
"  DVRNOVARIA    M.  P.  VIII 

AL.  XXXVI 
1  MVRIDVNO  M.  P.  XXXVI 

AL.  VIII 
*  SCADVM  NVN- 

NIORVM  M.  P.  XV 

1  LEVCARO  M.  P.  XV 
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Winchester 
Broughton 
Old  Sarum 


Near  Cranburn 
Dorchester 


Miles. 
21 


11 

9 

13 

8 


Near  Eggerton  36 

Near  Chiselborough  15 
Near  Glastenbury       15 


8  Dr  Stukeley  traced  the  Roman  Road  all  the  way  from  Old  Sarum, 
for  13  miles,  to  near  Boroston,  where  he  places  Vindocladia.  See  Itin. 
Curios,  p.  180. 

h  All  our  antiquaries  agree  in  fixing  Durnovaria  at  Dorchester,  where 
many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  Ro- 
man walls  of  the  city,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  without  them,  are  still  vi- 
sible, and  have  been  described  by  Dr  Stukeley,  Itin.  Curios,  p.  150,  &c. 
Mr  Horsley  very  reasonably  supposes  that  the  numerals  have  been  trans- 
posed by  the  carelessness  of  some  transcriber;  and  that  xxx  should  have 
been  set  opposite  to  Durnovaria,  and  vm  opposite  to  Muriduno. 

1  Camden,  Gale,  and  Stukeley,  place  this  station  at  Seaton,  and  Bax- 
ter fixes  it  at  Topisham. 

fc  Scadum  Nunniorum  is  unquestionably  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber 
for  Isa  Dumnoniorum,  which  hath  been  placed  by  all  our  other  anti- 
quaries at  Exeter ;  but  Mr  Horsley  gives  his  reasons  for  differing  from 
them  in  his  Brit.  Rom.  p.  462,  463. 

1  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  imagine  that  Leucarum  was  situated 
where  the  village  of  Lohornow  stands ;  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lohor, 
in  Glamorganshire  ;  which  seems  to  be  at  far  too  great  a  distance, 
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BOMIO 
*  NIDO 
°  ISCALEGVA  AV- 

GVSTA 
BVRRIO 
GOBANNIO 
MAGNIS 
Q  BRAVINIO 
VRIOCONIO 


M.  P.  XV 
M.  P.  XV 


Near  Axbrido-e 
Near  Portbury 


m.  p.  xv        Caerleon 
m.  p.  ix        Usk 
m.  p.  xn      Abergavenny 
M.  p.  xxu     Kenchester 
M.  p.  xxiv  Ludlow 
m.  p.  xxvii  Wroxeter 


15 

9 
12 
22 
24 
27 


ITER  XIII. 


ROUTE  XIII. 


ab  isca  calevam  From  Caerleon  to  Sil- 

m.  p.  cix  Chester                       109 

q  ab  isca  From  Caerleon 

BVRRIO                        M.  P.  IX  Usk                                                   9 


m  This  station  is  placed  by  Camden  and  Gale  at  Boverton,  in  Gla- 
morganshire. 

n  Nidum  is  fixed  by  Camden,  Gale,  and  Baxter,  at  Neath,  in  Gla- 
morganshire. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  course  of  this  route 
from  Muridunum  to  Iscalegua  Augusta,  is  very  uncertain. 

°  This  should  certainly  have  been  written  Isa  Leg  II.  Augusta; 
which  all  our  antiquaries  agree  was  situated  at  Caerleon  (the  city  of  the 
legion)  upon  Usk,  which  was  a  place  of  great  magnificence  in  the  Roman 
times,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  second  legion,  called  Augusta. 

p  Mr  Horsley  differs  from  our  other  antiquaries  concerning  the  situ- 
ation of  this  and  the  preceding  station,  but  he  hath  given  very  strong 
reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion.     See  Brit.  Rom.  p.  465,  466. 

q  The  sum  total  of  the  miles  prefixed  to  this  route,  which  is  109,  dif- 
fers no  less  than  19  from  the  sum  of  the  particulars,  which  is  90.  This 
is  a  demonstration  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numerals.  Dr  Stukeley 
imagines  that  a  station,  viz.  Cunetio  (Marlborough,)  with  the  numerals 
xix,  hath  been  left  out  between  Durocornovium  and  Spina?. 

E  E  2 


4,36 
No.  IV. 
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Miles. 

r  BLESTIO 

M.  P.  XI 

Monmouth 

11 

ARICONIO 

M.  P.  XI 

Near  Ross 

11 

CLIVO 

M.  P.  XV 

Gloucester 

15 

1  DVROCORNO- 

VIO 

M.  P.  XIV 

Cirencester 

14 

U  SPINIS 

M.  P.  XV 

Speen 

15 

CxALLEVA 

M.  P.  XV 

Silchester 

15 

ITER 

XIV. 

ROUTE  XIV. 

*  item  alio  itinere  ab        From  Caerleon  to  Sil- 
isca  callevam  chester,  by  another 

M.  p.  cm      way.  103 

ab  isca  From  Caerleon 

y  venta  silvrvm  M.  p.  ix     Caergwent  9 


r  Mr  Camden,  Drs  Gale  and  Stukeley,  have  placed  this  station  at 
Old-town  in  Herefordshire. 

*  Ariconium  is  placed,  by  all  our  other  antiquaries,  at  Kenchester ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  out  of  the  course  of 
this  Iter. 

«  As  this  distance  between  Clevum  and  Durocornovium  is  too  small, 
Dr  Stukeley  thinks  that  the  numerals  were  originally  xix. 

u  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  Spina?  was  situated  at  Speen.  But 
as  xv  is  much  too  small  a  number  of  miles  for  the  distance  between 
Cirencester  and  Speen,  we  may  either  suppose  with  Dr  Stukeley,  that 
there  is  a  station  omitted  between  these  two  places ;  or,  with  Mr  Horsley, 
that  the  numerals  opposite  to  Spinis  should  have  been  xxxv. 

x  As  this  and  the  former  route  lead  from  and  to  the  same  places,  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  by  the  former  the  Romans  designed  to  pass  the 
Severn  by  a  bridge  at  Gloucester;  and  by  this  over  a  ferry  lower  down. 

v  This  was  probably  the  capital  of  the  Silures,  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  ancient  British  nations. 
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ABONE 

Mi  P.  IX 

Aunshbury 

Miles-  No.  IV. 

*  TRAIECTVS 

M.  P.  IX 

Henham 

9 

3  AOVIS  SOLIS 

M.  P.  VI 

Bath 

6 

b  VERLVCIONE 

M.  P.  XV 

Near  Leckham 

15 

CVNELIONE 

M.  P.  XX 

Marlborougli 

20 

°  SPINIS 

M.  P.  XV 
AL  XX 

Speen 

15 

CALLEVA 

M.  P.  XV 

Silchester 

15 

ITER  XV. 

ROUTE  XV. 

A  CALLEVI  ISCAM  DVM- 

From  Silchester  to  Ch 

i- 

NONIORVM  M. 

P.  CXXXVI 

selborough 

136 

A  CALLEVA 

From  Silchester 

VINDOMI             M. 

P.  XV 

Farnham 

15 

*  Our  antiquaries  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  Trajectus  should  have 
been  placed  before  Abone  ;  and  that  it  was  situated  at  Oldbury,  where 
they  suppose  there  was  a  ferry  over  the  Severn  ;  but  Mr  Horsley  ima- 
gines that  Trajectus  was  situated  at  the  passage  over  the  Avon,  near 
Henham. 

a  Aquae  Solis  was  unquestionably  Bath,  which  was  much  frequented 
by  the  Romans  for  its  warm  and  medicinal  springs. 

b  Verlucio  is  placed  by  Dr  Gale  at  Westbury,  and  by  Dr  Stukcley 
at  Hedington;  but  Mr  Horsley,  following  the  course  of  the  military 
way  from  Bath  to  Marlborough,  and  the  distances  from  both  these 
places,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  near  Leckham,  or  at 
Silverfield,  near  Lacock,  where  great  quantities  of  Roman  money  have 
been  found. 


d  The  sum  total  prefixed  to  this  Iter,  is  103;  but  the  sum  of  the  par- 
ticulars amounts  only  to  98,  which  is  five  miles  less.  Mr  Stukeley  ima- 
gines that  the  numerals  xx  were  originally  set  opposite  to  Spinis,  which 
reconciles  the  sums  to  each  other,  and  both  to  truth." 
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No.  IV.    VENTA  BELGA- 
<— — v— — '        RVM  M.  P.  XXI 

BRIGE  M.  P.  XI 

SORBIODVNI      M.  P.  VIII 
VINDOCLADIA  M.  P.  XII 
CVRNOVARIA     M.  P.   IX 
MVRIDVNO  M.  P.  XXXVI 


ISCA  DVMNO- 
NIORVM 


M.  P.  XV 


Winchester 
Broughton 
Old  Sarum 
Near  Cranburn 
Dorchester 
Eggerton 


Chiselborough 


Miles 

21 
11 

8 
12 

9 
36 

15 


d  All  the  stations  in  this  route  have  been  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
former. 
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NUMBER    V.  No.  V. 

MAP  OF  BRITAIN  ACCORDING  TO  THE  NOTITIA 
IMPERII. 


NUMBER  VI. 

THE  NOTITIA  IMPERII,    AS   FAR  AS    IT   RELATES  TO  BRI- 
TAIN,   WITH  A  TRANSLATION  AND  NOTES. 

Some  of  the  most  active  of  the  Roman  Emperors  were  No.  VL 
at  great  pains  to  gain  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  seve- 
ral provinces  of  their  wide-extended  empire;  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  improve,  protect,  and  govern  them 
in  the  best  manner;  and  also  that  they  might  know  how 
to  draw  from  them  the  greatest  advantages  they  were 
capable  of  yielding.  Augustus  composed  a  volume, 
which  he  committed,  together  with  his  last  will,  to  the 
custody  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  containing  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  whole  Roman  Empire ;  its  kingdoms, 
provinces,  fleets,  armies,  treasures,  taxes,  tributes,  ex- 
pense, and  every  other  thing  which  it  was  necessary  or 
proper  for  a  prince  to  know. a  Hadrian  was  at  still 
greater  pains  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  dominions ;  for  with  this  view,  amongst  others,  he 
visited  in  person  every  province,  and  even  every  consi- 
derable city  of  the  empire;  taking  a  particular  account 

a  Sueton.  in  Octavio,  c.  101.     Dion,  1,  56.  p.  591. 
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No.  VI.  of  the  fleets,    armies,   taxes,   cities,   walls,   ramparts, 
*— — v— — '  ditches,  arms,  machines,  and  every  other  thing  worthy 
of  attention. b     If  the  Memoirs  of  this  imperial  traveller 
were  now  extant,  they  would  present  us  with  an  enter- 
taining view  of  the  state  of  our  country  in  that  early  pe- 
riod.    But  these,  together  with  the  volume  of  Augustus, 
and  probably  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  are  en- 
tirely lost.     Some  few  works,  however,  on  this  subject, 
have  escaped  the  devastations  of  time,  and  the  no  less 
destructive  ravages  of  barbarians.     Of  this  kind  are  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  already  explained,    and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Notitia,  which  we  are 
now  to  illustrate. 

The  title,  at  full  length,  of  this  valuable  monument 
of  antiquity  runs  thus — "  Notitia  utraque  dignitatem  cum 
Orientis  turn  Occidentis  ultra  Arcadii  Honoriique  tem- 
pora. "     The  contents  of  it  are  suitable  enough  to  this 
title,  being  lists  of  the  governors  of  the  several  provinces, 
with  the  civil  officers  which  composed  their  courts  and 
executed  their  commands;  and  also  of  the  chief  military 
officers  in  these  provinces,  the  troops  which  they  had 
under  them,  and  the  places  where  they  were  stationed. 
The  author,  or  rather  the  compiler  of  this  work,  is  not 
known.     There  might,  perhaps,  be  some  particular  of- 
ficer at  the  imperial  court,  whose  duty  it  was  to  compile 
such  a  register,  for  the  use  of  the  Emperor  and  his  mi- 
nisters, out  of  the  returns  which  were  sent  from  the  pro- 
vinces.    The  precise  time  in  which  it  was  written  can- 
not be  ascertained.     The  very  title  of  it  bears,  that  it 
reached  below  the  times  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  who 
reigned  jointly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
of  whom  the  last  died  A.  D.  425  ;  and  the  contents  of  it 
show,  that  those  sections  of  it  which  relate  to  Britain,  were 

&  Dion,  1.  69.  p.  792. 
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written  before  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  out  of  No.  VI. 
this  island.  To  give  the  reader  as  distinct  ideas  as  pos- 
sible of  the  information  contained  in  this  work,  concern- 
ing the  state  of  his  country  in  that  period,  the  several 
sections  of  it  which  relate  to  Britain  are  hereby  given 
in  the  original,  with  a  translation  on  the  opposite  pao-e. 
To  this  is  subjoined  a  short  commentary,  explaining 
such  words  and  things  as  would  not  be  fully  understood 
by  many  readers  without  an  explanation. 
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SECTIO  XLIX. 

No.  VI.  Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis  a  vicarii  Britanniarura  ; 
'——v—'  b  Consulares, 

c  Maxima?  Caesariensis, 
Valentiae ; 
Praesides, 

Britanniae  primae, 
Britanniae  secundas, 
Flaviae  Caesariensis. 
Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  spectabilis  hoc  modo : 

d  Principem  de  schola  agentum  in  rebus  ex  ducenariis, 

Cornicularium, 

Numerarios  duos, 

e  Commentariensem, 

Ab  actis, 

Curam  epistolarum, 

Adjutorem, 

Subadjuvas, 

f  Exceptores, 

Singulares  et  reliquos  officiales, 


NOTES  ON  SECTION  XLIX. 

a  The  Vicarii,  in  the  lower  empire,  were  officers  of  state  next  in  dig- 
nity and  power  to  the  Prsfecti  Pratorio.  The  Vicar  of  Britain  had  the 
chief  authority  over  all  the  five  provinces  of  Britain,  under  the  Prefect 
of  Gaul. 

b  Consulars  under  the  lower  empire  were  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  such  as 
had  actually  been  consuls,  or  such  as  had  the  title  and  privileges  of  con-^ 
suls  conferred  upon  them  by  the  emperors,  though  they  had  never  en- 
joyed the  high  office  of  the  consulship.  Vid.  Cod.  Justin.  1.  12.  t.  5, 
1.4. 
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SECTION  XLIX. 

Under  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  vice-  No.  VI. 

gerent  of  Britain  are  : 
Consular  governments  of  those  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Maxima  Caesariensis, 

Valentia ; 
Presidial  governors  of  those  parts  of  Britain,  called 

Britannia  prima, 

Britannia  secunda, 

Flavia  Caesariensis. 
This  honourable  vicegerent  hath  his  court  composed  in 
this  manner : 

A  principal  officer  of  the  agents,  chosen  out  of  the 
Ducenarii,  or  under  officers, 

A  principal  clerk  or  secretary, 

Two  chief  accountants  or  auditors, 

A  master  of  the  prisons, 

A  notary, 

A  secretary  for  despatches, 

An  assistant  or  surrogate, 

Under  assistants, 

Clerks  for  appeals, 

Serjeants  and  other  inferior  officers. 


c  See  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  Ro- 
man territories  in  Britain  were  divided  in  the  third  section  of  the  third 
chapter.  The  two  most  northerly  provinces  were  governed  by  consulars, 
as  being  most  exposed  to  danger. 

d  Under  the  lower  empire  there  were  many  incorporated  bodies  of 
men  of  different  professions ;  and  these  incorporated  bodies  were  called 
Scholae.      Vide  Cod.  Justin.  1.  12.  t.  20. 

e  The  master  of  the  prisons  was  called  Commentariensis,  from  his 
keeping  an  exact  calendar  of  all  the  prisoners  in  all  the  prisons  under  his 
inspection. 

f  The  Exceptores  were  a  particular  order  of  clerks  or  notaries,  who 
recorded  the  proceedings  and  sentences  of  the  judges  upon  appeals. 
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SECTIO  L1I. 

No.  VI.    Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis  comitis  littoris  Saxo- 
V—""Y"~~"J  nici  per  Britanniam  : a 

Praepositus b  numeri  Fortensium  Othonae, 
Praepositus  militum  Tungricanorum  Dubris, 
Prsepositus  numeri  Turnacensium  Lemannis, 

Praepositus   equitum    Dalmatarum    Branodunensis, 

Branoduno, 
Praepositus  equitum  Stablesian,  Garionnonensis,  Ga- 

rionnono, 
Tribunis  cohoitis  prima?  Vetasiorum,  Regulbio, 
Praepositus  legionis  secunda?  Augustae,  Rutupis, 

Praepositus  numeri  Abulcorum,  Anderidae, 
Propositus  numeri  exploratorum, c  portu  Adurni. 

Officiumautemhabetidemvirspectabiliscomeshocmodo: 
Principem  ex  officio  magistri  praesentialium  a  parte 

peditum, 
Numerarios  duos,  ut  supra,  ex  officio  supradicto, 
Commentariensem  ex  officio  supradicto, 
Cornicularium, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
d  Regerendarium, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares,  et  reliquos  officiales, 


NOTES  ON  SECTION  LII. 

a  For  a  description  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  see 
Chap.  3.  Sect.  3. 

b  These  numeri  were  probably  either  detachments  or  independent 
companies. 

c  For  an  account  of  these  nine  stations,  which  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  count  of  the  Saxon  shore,  bee  Chap.  5.  Sect.  3. 
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SECTION  LII. 

Under  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  count  of  No.  VI. 
the  Saxon  shore  in  Britain  : 

The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  Fortensis  at  O- 
thona, 

The  commander  of  the  Tunsrian  soldiers  at  Dover, 

The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  of  Tour- 
nay  at  Lime, 

The  commander  of  the  Dalmatian  horse,  styled  Bra- 
nodunensis,  at  Brancaster, 

The  commander  of  the  Stablesian  horse,  styled  Ga- 
rionnensis,  at  Borough-castle, 

TheTribuneofthefirstcohortofVetasiansatlieculver, 

The  commander  of  the  second  legion,  called  Augusta, 
at  Richborough, 

The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  the  Abulci  at 
Anderida, 

The  commander  of  a  detachment  of  scouts  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  composed  in  this 
manner : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  foot 

in  ordinary  attendance, 
Two  auditors,   as  above,  from  the  above-mentioned 

court, 
A  master  of  the  prisons,  from  the  same  court, 
A  clerk  or  secretary, 
An  assistant, 
An  under-assistant, 
A  register, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,  and  under-officers, 


d  The  Regerendarius  was  so  called  from  the  verb  regererei  which  ex- 
pressed his  office  of  collecting  writings,  and  copying  them  into  registers 
for  their  preservation. 
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SECTIO  LIII. 

No.  VI.    Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis 3  comitis  Britanniarum: 
Provincia  Britanniae. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  spectabilis  comes  hoc 

modo: 
Principem  ex  officio  magistri  militum  praesentalium 

alternis  annis, 
Commentariensem,  ut  supra, 
Numerarios  duos  singulos  ex  utroque  officio  supra- 

dicto, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares,  et  reliquos  officiales. 

NOTE  ON  SECTION  LIII. 

a  For  a  description  of  the  office  of  the  count  of  Britain,  see  Chap.  o. 
Sect.  3.  When  this  section  of  the  Notitia  was  written,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  forces  which  had  been  formerly  under  the  command  of  the  count 
of  Britain,  and  garrisoned  the  stations  and  forts  in  the  interior  parts  of 
the  province,  were  withdrawn,  as  no  longer  necessary.  These  forces, 
however,  are  mentioned  in  section  40,  and  were  as  follows : 

Victores  juniores  Britanniciani 

Primani  juniores 

Secundani  juniores 

Equites  Cataphractarii  juniores 

Equites  Scutarii  Aureliaci 

Equites  Honoriani  seniores 

Equites  Stablesiani 

Equites  Syri 

Equites  TaifalL 
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SECTION  LIII. 

Under  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  count  No.  VI. 

of  Britain. 
The  province  of  Britain. 

This  honourable  count  hath  his  court  composed  in  this 

manner : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  court  of  the  general  of  the 

soldiers,  in  ordinary  attendants,  changed  every  year, 
The  master  of  the  prisons,  as  above, 
Two  auditors,  one  from  each  court  above  mentioned, 
An  assistant, 
An  under-assistant, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants  and  under- officers. 
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SECTIO  LXIII. 
No.  VI.    Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis3  ducis  Britanniarum : 

b  Praefectus  legionis  sextae, 
Praefectus  equitum  Dalmatarum  c  Praesidio, 
Praefectus  equitum  Crispianorum  Dano, 
Praefectus  equitum  Cataphractariorum"  Morbio, 
Praefectus  numeri  Barcariorum  Tigriensium e  Arbeia, 

Praefectus  numeri  Nerviorum  Dictensiumf  Dicti, 

Praefectus  numeri  vigilum 8  Concangio, 
Praefectus  numeri  exploratorum  Lavatris, 
Praefectus  numeri  directorum  Verteris 
Praefectus  numeri  defensorum  h  Braboniaco, 


NOTES  ON  SECTION  LXIII. 

3  For  an  account  of  the  office  of  the  duke  of  Britian,  see  Chap  3. 
Sect.  5. 

b  The  head  quarters  of  the  sixth  legion  was  so  well  known  to  be  at 
Eboracum  (York),  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  name  it  in 
the  Notitia. 

c  Prassidium  is  a  Notitia  station  which  is  not  mentioned  (at  least  by 
that  name)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  Both  Camden  and  Baxter 
place  it  at  Warwick,  but  Mr  Horslcy  thinks  it  was  nearer  York,  and 
fixes  it  at  Broughton  in  Lincolnshire ;  supposing  it  the  same  with  Pra?- 
torium  in  the  Itinerary. 

d  Morbium  is  neither  named  in  Ptolemy's  Geography  nor  in  the  Iti- 
nerary. Both  Camden  and  Baxter  suppose  that  it  was  at  Moresby;  but 
Mr  Horsley  thinks  this  too  distant  from  York  and  Doncaster,  and  fixes 
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SECTION  LXIII. 

Under  the  government  of  the  honourable  the  Duke  No.  VI. 
of  Britain : 

The  prefect  of  the  sixth  legion, 

The  prefect  of  the  Dalmatian  horse  at  Broughton, 

The  prefect  of  the  Crispian  horse  at  Doncaster, 

The  prefect  of  the  Cuirassiers  at  Templeburg, 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  the  Borcarii  Tigre- 

sienses  at  Moresby, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  the  Nervii  Dictenses 

at  Ambleside, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  watchmen  at  Kendal, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  scouts  at  Bowes, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Directores  at  Brugh, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Defensores  at  Over- 
borough, 


it  at  Ternpleburgh  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  are  large  vestiges  of  a  Ro- 
man station. 

e   Arbeia  is  a  station  only  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.     Mr  Camden  and 

Baxter  place  it  at  Iceby  in  Cumberland,  but  Mr  Horsley  thinks  it  was 
at  Moresby. 

f  Dicti  is  a  Notitia  station,  and  is,  by  the  general  consent  of  antiqua- 
ries, supposed  to  have  been  situated  at  Ambleside  in  Westmoreland,  where 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  station  are  still  visible. 

e  Concangium  is  another  station  not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary,  and 
is  generally  believed  to  have  been  situated  at  Watercrook,  near  Kendal, 
where  there  are  visible  remains  of  a  station,  and  Roman  antiquities  have 
been  found. 

h  Braboniacum  is  supposed  by  Mr  Horsley  to  be  the  same  with  Bre- 
metoneae  in  the  Itinerary. 
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No.  VI.  Praefectus  numeri  Solensium  ''  Maglove, 

Praefectus  numeri  Pacensium  k  Magis, 

Praefectus  numeri  Longovicariorum  Longovico, 

Praefectus  numeri  Derventionensis  Derventione. 

1  Item  per  lineam  valli : 

Tribunus  cohortis  quartae  Lergorum  Segeduno, 

Tribunus  cohortis  Cornoviorum  Ponte  iElii, 
Praefectus  alae  primae  Astorum  Conderco, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Frixagorum  Vindobala, 

Praefectus  alae  Savinianae  Hunno, 
Praefectus  alae  secundae  Astorum  Cilurno, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Batavorum  Procolitia, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Tungrorum  Borcovico, 
Tribunus  cohortis  quartae  Gallorum  Vindolana, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Astorum  iEsica, 
Tribunus  cohortis  secundae  Dalmatarum  Magnis, 


5  Maglove  is  another  Notitia  station  which  Mr  Baxter  places  at  Raven- 
glas,  but  Mr  Horsley,  with  better  reason,  at  Gretabridge. 

k  Mr  Camden  supposes  the  Mages,  in  the  Notitia,  to  be  the  same  with 
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The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Solenses  at  Greta-   No-.  VI. 
bridge,  u— y— — » 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Pacenses  at  Pierce- 
bridge, 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Longovicarii  at  Lan- 
caster, 

The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Derventionensis  on  the 
Derwent. 

Also  along  the  line  of  the  Wall : 

The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  the  Largi  at  Cou- 

sinshouse, 
The  tribune  of  a  cohort  of  the  Cornovii  at  Newcastle, 
The  prefect  of  the  first  wing  of  the  Asti  atBenwell-hill, 
The  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Frixagi  at  Rut- 

chester, 
The  prefect  of  the  wing  styled  Saviniana  at  Halton- 

ch  esters, 
The  prefect  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti  at  Walwick- 

chesters, 
The  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Batavi  at  Car- 

rowbrugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  theTungri  at  House- 
steeds, 
The  tribune  of  the  fourth  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Little- 

chesters, 
The  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  the  Asti  at  Great- 

chesters, 
The  tribune  of  the  second  cohort  of  Dalmatians  at 

Carvoran, 

Magnis  in  the  Itinerary,  and  placeth  it  at  Old  Radnor ;  but  in  this  he 
is  probably  mistaken. 

1  For  an  account  of  the  stations  on  the  line  of  Severus's  Wall,  see  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Roman  Walls  in  Britain  in  this  Appendix,  No.  IX. 
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No.  VI.       Tribunus   cohortis  primae  ^Eliae  Dacorum  Ambo- 
"v— '  glanna, 

Praefectus  aloe  Petrianae  Petrianis, 

Praefectus  numeriMaurorum  Aurelianorum  Aballaba, 

Tribunus  cohortis  secundae  Lergorum  Congavata, 
Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Hispanorum  Axeloduno, 
Tribunus  cohortis  secundae  Thracum  Gabrosenti, 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  iEliae  classicae  Tunnocelo, 

Tribunus  cohortis  primae  Morinorum  Glannibanta, 

Tribunus  cohortis  tertiae  Nerviorum  Alione, 

Cuneus  armaturarum  Bremetenraco, 
Praefectus  alae  primae  Herculeae  Olenaco, 

Tribunus  cohortis  sextae  Nerviorum  Virosido. 

Officium  autem  habet  idem  vir  spectabilis  dux  hoc  modo: 

Principem  ex  officiis  magistrorum  militum  prsesenta- 

lium  alternis  annis, 
Commentariensem  utrumque, 
Numerarios  ex  utrisque  officiis  omni  anno, 
Adjutorem, 
Subadjuvam, 
Regerendarium, 
Exceptores, 
Singulares  et  reliquos  officiales. 
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The  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  Dacians,  called  JElia,  No.  VI. 

at  Burdoswald,  ^—v—* 

Theprefect  of  the  wingcalled  Petrianaat  Cambeck-fort, 
The  prefect  of  a  detachment  of  Moors  called  Aure- 

liani,  at  Watch- cross, 
The  tribuneof  thesecond  cohortof  the  Lergi  at  Stanwix, 
The  tribune  of  the  first  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Brugh, 
The  tribune  of  the  second  cohort  of  Thracians  at 

Drumburgh, 
The  tribune  of  the  first  marine  cohort,  styled  iElia, 

at  Boulness, 
The   tribune  of  the   first  cohort  of  the  Marini  at 

Lanchester, 
The  tribune  of  the  third  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Whit- 
ley- castle, 
A  body  of  men  in  armour  at  Brampton, 
The  prefect  of  the  first  wing  called  Herculea,  at  Old 

Carlisle, 
The  tribune  of  the  sixth  cohort  of  the  Nervii  at  Elen- 

borough. 

The  same  honourable  count  hath  his  court  composed  in 

this  manner : 
A  principal  officer  from  the  courtsof  the  generalsof  the 

soldiers  in  ordinary  attendance,  changed  yearly. 
A  master  of  the  prisons  from  each, 
Auditors  yearly  from  both  the  courts, 
An  Assistant, 
An  under- assistant, 
A  register, 
Clerks  of  appeals, 
Serjeants,  and  other  under-officers. 
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NUMBER  VII. 


No.  VII.    MAP  OF  BRITAIN,   IN  THE  MOST  PERFECT  STATE  OF  THE 
'         V-— '        ROMAN  POWER  AND  GOVERNMENT  IN  THIS  ISLAND. 


NUMBER  VIII. 
DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ROMAN  FORCES  IN  BRITAIN. 

No.  VIII.  To  enable  the  English  reader,  who  is  but  little  acquaint- 
*~~J  ed  with  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  armies,  to  judge 
the  better  of  what  hath  been  said  in  the  preceding  his- 
tory concerning  the  conquest  of  this  Island  by  that  peo- 
ple, we  have  here  subjoined  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
several  bodies  of  troops  employed  by  them  in  making 
and  preserving  that  conquest.  By  this  we  shall  see 
clearly  that  the  Romans  viewed  the  acquisition  of  this 
no'  le  island,  uncultivated  as  it  then  was,  in  a  very  im- 
portant light ;  that  they  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition 
•  from  its  brave  inhabitants ;  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  very  great  military  force  to  overcome  that  op- 
position, and  to  impose  their  yoke  upon  the  necks  of 
free-born  Britons. 

To  render  this  account  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain 
more  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions,  and  of  the  auxiliary  troops. 
The  lemons  were  the  flower  and  strength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  being  composed  only  of  Roman  citizens;  of  whom 
a  certain  number,  consisting  both  of  horse  and  loot, 
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formed  into  one  body,  under  officers  of  different  ranks,  No.VIII. 
constituted  a  legion.    It  appears  that  this  corps  did  not 
always  contain  the  same  number  of  troops,   but  varied 
considerably  at  different  periods.    During  the  regal  go- 
vernment of  Rome,  the  legion  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse;  under  the  consuls  it  was 
composed  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  foot,  and  four 
hundred  horse;  but  under  the  emperors  it  amounted  to 
six  thousand,  of  which  four  hundred  were  horse.    The 
legions  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  as  our  regi- 
ments are  at  present,  by  their  number,  being  called  the 
first,  second,   third,  fourth  legion;   and  also  by  certain 
honourable  epithets,  as  the  strong,  the  valiant,  the  victo- 
rious, the  pious,  the  faithful,  and  the  like.    The  number 
of  legions  which  were  kept  on  foot  by  the  Romans  was 
very  different,  according  to  the  extentof  their  empire,  and 
the  exigencies  of  their  affairs.    In  the  early  times  of  the 
republic  they  had  commonly  no  more  than  four  legions; 
but  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  the  empire  they  had  no 
fewer  than  twenty-  five. a     The  foot  which  composed  a 
legion  were  of  four  kinds,  called  Velites,  Hastati,  Prin- 
cipes,  and  Triarii.    The  Velites  were  lightly  armed  with 
different  kinds  of  weapons,  as  swords,  bows  and  arrows, 
slings  and  javelins,  and  were  designed  for  skirmishing 
with  the  enemy  before  a  battle,  and  pursuing  them  after 
a  defeat.     For  defensive  armour  the  Velites  had  only  a 
small  round  target,  and  a  helmet  or  a  headpiece.    The 
Hastati,   Principes,  and  Triarii,  were  all  armed  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  with  swords  and  spears,  and  large 
shields,  and  differed  little  from  each  other  except  in  the 
time  which  they  had  served,  and  the  degrees  cf  military 
skill  and  experience  which  they  had  acquired.  In  the  day 
of  battle,   the  Hastati  were  placed  in  the  first  line,  the 
Principes  in  the  second,  and  the  Triarii  in  the  third. 

a  Dion,  I.  55.  p.  564. 
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No.  VIII.  The  Velites  formed  small  flying  parties  both  in  front  and 
rear.    Each  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts,  each 
cohort  into  ten  centuries,  and  each  century  into  ten 
decurions.    The  whole  legion  was  commanded  by  a  le- 
gate,  each  cohort  by  a  military  tribune,  each  century 
by  a  centurion,   and   each  decurion  by  a  decurio,  or 
decanus.     Each  century  had  a  vexillum  or  pair  of  co- 
lours, to  the  guarding  of  which  ten  of  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  century  were  allotted;  and  all  these,  in  the  different 
centuries  of  a  legion,  formed  a  very  choice  body  of  men, 
which  was  called  the  vexillation  of  that  legion,  and  was 
sometimes  separated  from  it,  and  sentupon  particular  ser- 
vices.6   The  vexillation  of  a  legion  was  equal  in  number 
of  men  to  a  cohort,  and  had  an  equal  proportion  allotted 
unto  it  in  the  execution  of  all  public  works.0    The  num- 
ber of  cavalry  in  a  legion  was  four  hundred,  divided  into 
ten  troops,  and  the  troop  was  again  divided  into  three  de- 
curiae,  each  of  which  was  commanded  by  a  decurio.   The 
arms  of  the  cavalry  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
heavy  armed  foot,  except  that  their  shields  were  shorter, 
for  the  convenicncy  of  managing  them  on  horseback. 
Many  ancient  writers  express  the  highest  admiration  of 
the  wise  and  excellent  constitution  of  the  Roman  lesion, 
to  which  they  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  long  and 
almost  uninterrupted  course  of  victories  which  that  peo- 
pleobtained  overall  other  nations.  The  legion  was  indeed 
a  little  army  of  free  citizens,  containing  within  itself  a 
due  proportion  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  troops,  both 
horse  and  foot,  which  were  then  in  use,  all  well  armed, 
excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  most  regular  subordination.    But  it 
was  the  noble  virtues  of  courage,   patience,   diligence, 
obedience,   sobriety,  and  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of 

b  Horsley's  Brit.  Uom.  p.  96. 

c  Hygin.  de  Grammat.     Vcgotius,  1.  l.c,  15. 
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their  corps  and  their  country,  with  which  the  Roman  No.  VIII. 
legions  were  animated,  which  rendered  them  invincible. 
Besides  the  legions,  the  Roman  armies  consisted  of 
auxiliary  troops,  raised  in  those  cities  and  provinces  of 
the  empire  whose  inhabitants  had  not  been  honoured  with 
thetitleand  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The  auxiliaries 
were  not  formed  into  legions,  like  the  Roman  soldiers, 
but  into  cohorts,  and  their  subdivisions.  The  reasons  of 
this  distinction  might  be,  that  some  cities  and  provinces 
did  not  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  compose 
a  legion;  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  form  so  great  a  number  of  auxiliaries  into  one  body. 
The  auxiliary  cohorts  were  not  wholly  independent  of, 
and  unconnected  with,  the  Roman  legions;  but  a  certain 
number  of  auxiliaries,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  united  to 
each  legion,  and  were  called  the  auxiliaries  of  that  legion, 
being  commonly  employed  in  the  same  services,  and  sent 
upon  the  same  expeditions  with  the  legion."  The  auxi- 
liaries of  each  legion  were  equal  to  the  legion  in  number 
of  foot,  but  double  in  the  number  of  horse.'  The  auxi- 
liaries were  armed  after  the  manner  of  their  respective 
countries,  except  when  the  Romans  thought  it  proper  to 
make  some  change  in  that  particular.  The  auxiliary 
troops  were  seldom  or  never  permitted  to  serve  in  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged,  but  were  sent  into  some 
distant  province.  The  excellent  policy  of  this  measure 
is  very  obvious.  The  auxiliaries  were  commonly  placed 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  of  battle,  the  Romans 
reserving  the  centre  to  themselves.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  auxiliary  foot  are  so  often  called  cornua,or  horns, 
and  the  auxiliary  horse,  alae,  or  wings.  The  Roman 
generals,  however,  sometimes  changed  this  disposition  in 
the  day  of  battle,  placing  the  auxiliaries  in  the  front  and 

A  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  61.  1.  4.  c.  62. 

*  Polyb.  1.  6.  p.  472.     Tit.  Liv.  1.  22.  c.  56, 
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No.  VIII.  centre,  to  save  and  spare  the  legions/    This  very  short 

1 « '  and   general  description  of  the   Roman  legionary  and 

auxiliary  troops,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  the  following  account  of  the 
Roman  forces  in  Britain,  the  only  end  for  which  it  is 
here  inserted.  In  this  account,  a  legion  is  estimated  at 
the  round  number  of  six  thousand  men,  and  the  auxi- 
liaries at  the  same. 

Julius   Caesar,  in  his  first  expedition  into  Britain, 
brought  with  him  only  the  infantry  of  the  seventh  and 
tenth  legions,  which  could  not  make  up  quite  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  as  the  cavalry  of  these  two  legions,  which  he  had 
commanded  to  follow  him,  never  arrived.6  The  smallness 
of  thisarmy  seemsto  intimate  that  Cassar  entertained  buta 
mean  opinion  of  the  Britons,  and  expected  to  meet  with 
little  resistance.     He  soon  discovered  his  mistake;  and 
therefore,  in  his  second  expedition,  he  brought  over  no 
fewer  than  five  entire  legions,  making  a  gallant  army  of 
thirty  thousand  Roman  soldiers,  but  without  any  auxi- 
liary troops.11    With  this  great  army  this  greatest  of  ge- 
nerals made  no  permanent  conquests ;  but  after  gaining 
some  advantages,  and  sustaining  some  losses,  he  carried 
his  forces  back  again  into  Gaul.  The  next  attempt  which 
was  made  upon  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was 
with  a  still  greater  army,  consisting  of  four  legions  and 
their  auxiliaries,   or  forty-eight  thousand  men. *     The 
four  legions  which  came  over  on  this  occasion  were,  the 
second,  the  ninth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  twentieth;  for 
these,  and  these  only,  are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that 
expedition.    This  great  army  continued  in  Britain  from 
A.D.  43,  when  it  arrived,  to  A.D.  76,  when  the  four- 
teenth legion  was  recalled,   in  the  first  year  of  Ves- 

f  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  5.  c.  r6.    Vita  Agric.  c.  35. 

8  Cses.  de  Bel.  Gat.  1.  4-  c.  a.  23.  z8.  h  Id,  1.  5-  c.  7. 

'  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  13. 
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pasian.k  From  thence  there  were  only  three  legions  in  No.  VIII. 
this  island  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  the  sixth  came 
over  from  Germany.  As  these  five,  the  second,  sixth, 
ninth,  fourteenth  and  twentieth,  were  the  only  Roman 
legions  which  made  any  long  stay,  or  did  any  thing  me- 
morable here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  short 
view  of  the  arrival,  departure,  and  most  considerable 
works  and  services  performed  by  each  of  them,  in  order. 
The  second  legion,  which  was  surnamed  Augusta,  or 
the  August,  came  into  Britain,  A.D.  43,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  under  the  command  of  Vespasian  (who  was 
afterwards  emperor),  and  continued  here  near  four  hun- 
dred years  to  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans. !  It  was 
on  this  accountthat  this  legion  was  also  called  Britannica, 
or  the  British.  It  had  a  principal  share  in  all  the  great 
actions,  and  great  works,  performed  by  the  Romans  in 
thisisland,  particularly  in  building  the  several  walls  of  Ha- 
drian, Antoninus  Pius,  and  Severus.m  It  appears,  from 
inscriptions  still  remaining,  that  this  was  the  only  legion 
employed  in  a  body  on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  in  Scot- 
land. The  head-quarters  of  this  legion  was  at  Isca  Silu- 
rum  or  Caerleon,  i.  e.  the  city  of  the  legion,  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  it  continued  in  Britain;  but 
when  the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written,  it  was  quartered 
at  Rutupae,  or  Richborough  in  Kent,  from  whence  it 
was  soon  after  transported  to  the  Continent.11 

The  sixth  legion,  whose  name  is  commonly  thus  writ- 
ten in  inscriptions:  Leg.  VI.  V.  P.  F.  i.  e.  Victrix,  Pia, 
Fidelis ;  the  victorious,  pious,  and  faithful,  came  from 
Germanyinto  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D. 
120.  This  circumstance  we  learn  from  an  inscription  to 
the  honour  of  one  Marcus  Pontius,  as  secretary  to  the  Em- 
it Tacit.  Hist.  1.  A-  a  68.  '  Id.  I.  3.  c.  44-  Notitia,  c.  38. 
m  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  1.  a.  c.  z.  n  Notitia,  c.  52. 
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No.VIII.Peror  Hadrian,  and  a  tribune  of  the  sixth  legion,  witn 
which  (the  inscription  says)  he  cameover  out  of  Germany 
into  Britain.0    This  legion  probably  came  in  the  train  of 
Hadrian  when  he  visited  Britain,  and  was  employed  by 
him  in  building  his  Wall  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
left  behind  him  to  supply  the  place  of  the  ninth  legion, 
which  was  either  disbanded,  or  removed  before  that  pe« 
riod.    From  that  time,  the  sixth  legion  bore  its  part  in 
all  the  wars  and  works  of  the   Romans  in  this  island. 
It  appears  with  unquestionable  certainty  from  inscrip- 
tions, that  the  vexillation  of  this  legion  built  7801  paces 
of  Antoninus' s  Wall  in  Scotland,  while  the  body  of  it 
was  probably  employed  in  protecting  the  workmen  from 
the  assaults  of  the  Caledonians. p    After  this  work  was 
finished  it  returned  to  York,  which  was  the  stated  head- 
quarters of  this  legion.     It  is   further  evident  from  in- 
scriptions, that  this  legion  wrought  upon  the  Wall  of  Se- 
verus,  though  it  cannot  be  discovered  what  quantity  of 
that  they  executed;   and  in  these  parts  they  continued 
to  their  final  departure  out  of  Britain,  some  time  in  the 
former  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  ninth  legion  came  into   Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  A.D.  42,  and  was  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  the  Roman  legions  which  served  in  this  island.     The 
infantry  of  it  were  almost  entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Britons,  in  their  great  revolt  under  Boadicia.    It  was  re- 
cruited in  the  reign  of  Nero  with  two  thousand  Roman 
soldiers  and  eight  cohorts  of  auxiliaries;  but  being  still 
weak,  it  was  attacked,  and  severely  handled  by  the  Cale- 
donians in  the  sixth  campaign  of  Agricola. q    We  hear 
no  more  of  the  ninth  legion  after  this  second  disaster. 
It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  at  length  disbanded,  and 
the  remains  of  it  incorporated  with  the  sixth. 

°  Gale,  Itin.  Anton,  p.  47.  p  Sec  Appendix,  No.  IX. 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  14.  c.  33. 
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The  fourteenth  legion  was  one  of  the  four  which  came  No.  VIII. 
over  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  where  it  ac- 
quired great  honour,  and  contributed  so  much  to  the  re- 
duction of  this  island,  that  the  soldiers  of  it  were  called 
the  conquerors  of  Britain. r  The  Batavians,  who  were 
the  auxiliaries  of  this  legion,  were  also  much  renowned 
for  their  bravery,  and  reckoned  among  the  veteran  forces 
of  the  empire,  famous  for  many  victories.*  This  was  the 
only  entire  legion  in  the  army  of  Paulinus,  when  he  ob- 
tained that  great  victory  over  the  Britons  under  Boadicia; 
and  to  their  valour  this  victory  was  in  great  measure 
owino-.  After  this  legion  had  remained  in  Britain  about 
twenty- five  years,  it  was  transported  to  the  Continent  by 
Nero,  A.D.  58,  who  designed  to  send  it  to  Asia.1  But 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  troubles  which  ensued,  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  that  design;  and  Vitellius,  being 
jealous  of  this  legion,  sent  it  back  with  its  auxiliaries  into 
Britain  about  a  year  after.  As  they  were  on  their  march 
towards  this  island  the  second  time,  a  great  quarrel  hap- 
pened at  Turin  between  the  legion  and  its  auxiliaries, 
who  had  taken  different  sides  in  the  competition  for  the 
empire.  Upon  this  quarrel  they  were  separated;  and  Vi- 
tellius, finding  the  auxiliaries  zealous  in  his  interest,  kept 
them  in  his  army,  and  commanded  the  legion  to  proceed 
on  its  march."  But  the  fame  of  this  legion  was  so  great, 
that  it  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  Britain  ;  but 
about  a  year  after  its  second  arrival,  it  was  removed  to  the 
Continent,  from  whence  it  never  returned  again  into  this 
island. 

The  twentieth  legion  was  also  one  of  the  four  which 
came  into  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  reduction  of  it.     The  vexillation  of  this 

r  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  5.  C.  16.  *  Id.  1.  2.  c.  28. 

1  Id.  1.  2.  c.  11.  u  Id.  1.  2.  c.66. 

*  Id.  1.  4.  c.  68. 
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No.  VIII.  legion  was  in  the  army  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  at  the  battle 
v~~  J  of  Boadicia,  the  body  of  it  being  in  some  other  part  of 
the  island/  As  this  legion  continued  very  long  in  Bri- 
tain it  no  doubt  had  its  share  in  the  several  military  ope- 
rations of  the  Romans  here,  and  also  in  the  execution  of 
their  many  great  and  useful  works.  The  head- quarters 
of  this  legion,  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  it  con- 
tinued in  this  island,  were  at  Diva,  or  West- Chester ;  for 
it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Romans  to  fatigue  their  troops 
with  unnecessary  marches,  merely  for  the  sake  of  chang- 
ing their  quarters.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  precise 
time  when  this  legion  left  Britain.  As  it  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  imperii,  it  was  certainly  gone  from 
hence  before  that  book  was  written.  It  is  most  probable 
that  it  was  recalled  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  bemn- 
ning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  continental  provinces 
of  the  empire  began  to  be  much  harassed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarous  nations. 

From  this  short  view  oftheRoman  legions  which  served 
in  Britain  it  appears,  that  there  were  four  legions  here 
from  the  invasion  of  Claudius,  A.D.  43,  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Vespasian,  A.D.  70.  From  thence  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian,  who  brought  over  the  sixth  legion,  A.D.  1 20, 
there  were  three  legions  in  this  island ;  the  second, 
ninth,  and  twentieth.  As  the  ninth  legion  was  either 
removed  or  disbanded  about  that  time,  the  number  of 
legions  in  Britain,  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  still  three,  the  second,  the  sixth,  and 
the  twentieth  ;  which,  on  account  of  their  long  stay  in 
this  island,  were  commonly  called  the  Britannic  legions. 
After  the  departure  of  the  twentieth  legion,  at  the  period 
above  mentioned,  the  other  two  remained  some  time 
longer;  but  were  at  last  withdrawn,  when  the  Romans 

y  Tacit.  Anna).  1.  14.  c.  34. 
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finally  abandoned  this  island.     If  these  legions  had  been  No.  VIII. 

always  complete,  we  could  know  with  precision  the  num-  '       <~~~' 

ber  of  Roman  soldiers  in  Britain  in  these  several  periods. 

But  this  was  far  from  beino;  the  case.     The  ninth  lemon 

was  long  very  weak,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  others 

were  not  very  regularly  recruited,  especially  in  the  times 

of  long  tranquillity. 

As  the  Latin  writers  do  not  make  so  frequent  and  par- 
ticular mention  of  the  auxiliary  troops  as  the  legions, 
we  cannot  discover  with  so  much  certainty  the  particular 
bodies  of  auxiliaries  which  served  in  this  island  in  con- 
junction with  the  legions.  The  four  legions  which 
invaded  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  seem  to  have 
had  their  full  compliment  of  auxiliaries ;  but  what  these 
were,  we  are  not  informed,  except  that  there  were  eight 
cohorts  of  Batavians  among  the  auxiliaries  of  the  four- 
teenth legion. *  But  as  the  three  Britannic  legions  con- 
tinued here  without  interruption  above  three  hundred 
years,  we  are  enabled,  by  the  Notitia  Imperii  and  Inscrip- 
tions, to  discover  a  great  part  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts 
which  served  in  conjunction  with  these  three  legions.  The 
full  compliment  of  auxiliaries  to  three  legions  amounts 
to  thirty  cohorts  of  foot,  and  six  alas,  or  wings,  of  horse, 
being  ten  cohorts  and  two  ala?  to  each  legion.  Now,  the 
information  which  may  be  derived  from  the  Notitia  and 
Inscriptions  concerning  the  auxiliaries  of  the  three  Bri- 
tannic legions,  as  it  has  been  carefully  collected  by  the 
learned  and  industrious  Mr  Horsley,  stands  thus  : 

1.  The  eight  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are 
mentioned  both  in  the  Notitia  and  in  Inscriptions : 

Cohors  prima  iElia  Dacorum. 
prima  Batavorum. 

*  Tacit.  Hist.  1.  1.  c.  59. 
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No.  VIII.  Cohors  prima  Baetasiorum,  vel  Vetesiorum. 

*— ■ -v— '  quarta  Gallorum. 

prima  Hispanorum. 

tertiaNerviorum. 

sexta  Nerviorum. 

prima  Tungrorum. 

2.  The  fourteen  following  cohorts  of  foot  are  men- 
tioned in  Inscriptions,  but  not  in  the  Notitia  : 

Cohors  quarta  Brittonum. 
prima  Cortov  . . . 
Carvetiorum. 
prima  Cugernorum. 
prima  Dalmatarum. 
quarta  Frisonum. 
prima  Frescor . . . 
quinta  Gallorum. 
prima  Hamiorum. 
secunda  Lingonum.. 
ex  provincia  Maur  . . . 
prima  Thracum. 
prima  Vangionum. 
prima  Vardulorum. 

3.  The  nine  following  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia,  but  are  not  found  in 
Inscriptions : 

Cohors  prima  iElia  classica. 
prima  Astorum. 
Cornoviorum. 
secunda  Dalmatarum. 
prima  Frixagorum. 
secunda  Lergorum. 
quarta  Lergorum. 
prima  Morinorum. 
secunda  Thracum. 
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The  seventeen  cohorts  of  auxiliary  foot,  which  are  No.  VIII. 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  very  probably  belonged  to 
the  second  and  sixth  legions,  which  continued  longest  in 
Britain,  and  were  in  it  when  the  Notitia  was  written. 
But  as  seventeen  cohorts  do  not  make  up  the  full  com- 
plement of  auxiliaries  for  two  legions,  it  is  probable  that 
the  other  three  cohorts  belonging  to  these  legions  acted 
as  scouts,  watchmen,  and  guides,  of  which  several  bodies 
are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  The  fourteen  cohorts 
whose  names  are  found  in  inscriptions,  though  they  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  were  perhaps  the  auxi- 
liaries of  the  twentieth  legion,'  which  had  left  Britain 
before  the  Notitia  was  written.  It  is  true,  fourteen 
is  a  greater  number  of  auxiliary  cohorts  than  belonged 
to  one  legion :  but  as  we  have  no  evidence  that  all 
these  fourteen  were  in  Britain  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  not,  but  that  they  served 
here  at  different  times,  as  the  exigencies  of  affairs  re- 
quired. The  reader  will  see  at  what  places  the  seventeen 
auxiliary  cohorts  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  were 
quartered,  by  looking  into  the  52d  and  63d  chapters  of 
the  Notitia,  Appendix,  No.  VI.  Nothing  certain  can 
be  determined  concerning  the  places  where  those  co- 
horts were  quartered,  which  are  only  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions; because  it  is  not  very  well  known  where 
some  of  these  inscriptions  were  found,  and  because  some 
of  these  cohorts  are  mentioned  in  several  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  at  different  places. a 

As  the  auxiliary  foot  were  formed  into  cohorts,  the 
auxiliary  horse  were  formed  into  alse  or  wings,  because 
they  were  commonly  stationed  on  the  wings  of  the  arm)'' 
on  the  day  of  battle.  An  ala  or  wing  of  auxiliary  horse 
consisted  of  four  hundred,  and  there  were  two  of  these 
winn-s  united  to  each  legion. b     According  to  this  ac- 

B  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  90.  b  Hirtius,  c.  67. 
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No.  VIII.  count,  the  whole  number  of  cavalry  belonging  to  a  le- 
^■"""v— '  gion  was  twelve  hundred,  of  which  four  hundred  were 
Romans,  and  eight  hundred  auxiliaries.  We  need  not 
make  an  inquiry  after  the  wings  of  auxiliary  horse 
which  belonged  to  the  ninth  and  fourteenth  legions,  be- 
cause their  stay  here  was  so  short,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  there  are  any  monuments  of  them  now  remain- 
ing1. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  three  Britannic 
legions;  for  we  find  five  wings  of  auxiliary  horse,  which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  Noti- 
tia,  and  three  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  The  five  fol- 
lowing are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia: 
Ala  prima  Astorum. 

Petriana. 

Sabiniana. 

Secunda  Astorum. 

Prima  Herculea. 

The  three  following  are  found  only  in  inscriptions : 
Ala  Augusta. 
Sarmatarum. 
Pettonum. 
But  as  eight  alee  or  wings  are  too  many  for  three  legions, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  two  of  these,  which  arefound  only 
in  inscriptions,  are  the  same  with  some  two  of  those  in 
the  Notitia,  under  different  names.  We  have  even  strong 
evidence  that  the  Ala  Augusta  in  the  inscriptions  was  the 
same  with  the  Ala  Prima  Plerculea  in  the  Notitia.    All 
the  three  inscriptions  in  which  this  Ala  Augusta  is  men- 
tioned, which  are  remarkably  full  and  perfect,  were  found 
at  Olenacum,  or  Old  Carlisle ;  and  from  them  it  appears, 
that  this  ala  had  quartered  here  a  great  number  of  years, 
one  of  the  inscriptions  having  been  erected  A.  D.  188, 
the  second  A.  D.  191,  and  the  last  A.  D.  242. c    It  ap- 

"  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  276,  277. 
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pears  also  from  the  last  of  these  inscriptions,  that  this  alaNo.  VIII. 
was  sometimes  called  Ala  Augusta  Gordiana,  from  the 
emperor  Gordian  III.  Now,  the  Notitia  fixes  the  ala 
prima  Herculea  at  the  same  place  (Olenacum),  which  is 
almost  a  demonstration  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  ala 
Augusta,  which  had  sometimes  been  called  Gordiana,  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Gordian,  and  afterwards  Herculea, 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Maximianus  Herculeus. d  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  ala  which  is  called  Petriana  in  the 
Notitia,  from  Petriana  (Cambeck-Fort),  the  place  where 
it  was  quartered,  was  the  same  either  with  the  Ala  Sar- 
matarum  or  Ala  Vettonum  ;  it  being  no  very  uncommon 
thing  for  the  same  body  of  troops  to  take  its  name  some- 
times from  the  place  where  it  had  been  long  quartered,  ^ 
and  sometimes  from  the  country  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed. If  these  suppositions  are  well  founded,  we  have 
the  exact  number  of  the  six  alae  or  wings  of  auxiliary 
horse  which  belonged  to  the  three  Britannic  legions.  For 
it  seems  probable,  that  when  the  twentieth  legion  was 
removed  out  of  this  island,  its  alae  or  auxiliary  horsewere 
left  behind  for  some  time,  to  assist  those  of  the  other  two 
legions. 

Such  were  the  legionary  and  auxiliary  forces  employed 
by  the  Romans  in  subduing  Britain,  in  keeping  it  in  sub- 
jection, and  in  protecting  it  from  its  enemies.  From 
this  account  it  appears,  that  this  wise  and  brave  people 
thought  it  worth  their  while,  and  found  it  necessary,  to 
employ  a  very  great  military  force  in  making  and  preserv- 
ing this  conquest.  The  army  which  subdued  provincial 
Britain,  under  Claudius,  amounted  to  near  fifty  thou- 
sand men ;  and  the  whole  of  that  great  army  continued 
here  about  six  and  twenty  years,  until  the  Roman  au- 
thority was  thoroughly  established.  From  thence,  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years,  the  standing  army  which 

d  Notitia,  c.  63. 
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No.  VIII.  the  Romans  kept  in  this  island  (if  the  several  corps  of 
which  it  was  composed  were  not  very  deficient)  could  not 
be  much  less  than  thirty  thousand  strong ;  and  even  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  near  the  time  of  their 
final  departure,  their  army  here  must  have  consisted  of 
about  twenty  thousand  men.  As  the  Romans  were  as 
prudent  economists  as  they  were  brave  soldiers,  we  need 
not  question  that  this  island  supported  the  army  which 
was  kept  up  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  made  remittances 
to  the  imperial  treasury.  The  legionaries  were  rewarded 
with  grants  of  land  at  or  near  the  places  where  they  were 
stationed,  which  was  one  reason  why  the  same  corps 
continued  so  long  at  the  same  places  ;  and  the  auxiliaries 
were  paid  out  of  the  taxes  and  customs.  The  Romans 
derived  two  other  advantages  from  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain, which  made  them  so  unwilling  to  relinquish  it. 
From  hence  they  frequently  supplied  their  armies  in  Gaul 
and  Germany  with  corn  ;  and  here  they  raised  a  great 
number  of  brave  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  other 
provinces  of  their  empire.  For,  as  we  see  from  the  above 
account  of  the  auxiliaries  in  Britain,  that  the  natives  of 
many  different  and  distant  nations  were  employed  by  the 
Romans  to  keep  this  country  under  their  obedience,  so 
we  may  be  certain  that  Britain  was  obliged  to  return  the 
compliment,  and  send  great  numbers  of  herbravestyouth 
to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 
From  the  Notitia  and  from  inscriptions,  Mr  Camden 
hath  collected  the  following  bodies  of  British  auxiliaries, 
and  from  the  same  sources  several  others  may  be  ga- 
thered ;  besides  many  others  of  which  no  monuments 
are  now  remaining : 

Ala  Britannica  Milliaria. 
Ala  quarta  Britonum  in  Egypto. 
Cohors  prima  iElia  Britonum. 
Conors  tertia  Britonum. 
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Cohors  septima  Britonum.  No.VIIL 

Cohors  vigesima  sexta  Britonum  in  Armenia. 

Britanniciani  sub  Magistro  Peditum. 

Invicti  juniores  Britanniciani  j  intgr  ^j^  Palatina. 

Exculcatores  jun.  Britan.        ) 

Britones  cum  Magistro  Equitum  Galiarum. 

Invecti  juniores  Britones  intra  Hispanias, 

Britones  Seniores  in  Illyrico. e 

As  the  twenty-sixth  cohort  of  British  auxiliary  foot  is 
here  mentioned,  we  are  certain  that  there  were  at  least 
twenty- six  cohorts  of  British  infantry  in  the  Roman 
service,  which  amount  to  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
men.  But  it  is  probable  there  were  many  more,  as  well 
as  a  proportional  number  of  cavalry.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that  some  of  these  bodies  of  British  troops  had 
acquitted  themselves  with  so  much  bravery  as  to  ac- 
quire the  honourable  title  of  Invincible. 


NUMBER   IX. 

DISSERTATION    ON    THE    ROMAN    WALLS    IN 
BRITAIN. 

The  Romans  not  only  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
the  arts  of  making  conquests,  but  also  in  the  arts  of 
preserving  them,  both  from  internal  commotions  and  ex- 
ternal violence.  It  was  owing  to  these  last  arts  that  this 
wonderful  people  kept  so  many  mighty  nations,  for  so 
many  ages,  in  peaceable  subjection  to  their  authority, 
and  also  protected  their  wide-extended  empire  from  fo- 
reign enemies.    The  means  employed  by  the  Romans,  to 

c  Camd.  Introd.  Brit.  p.  107. 
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No.  IX.  secure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  their  British  domini- 
*~— v— — '  ons,  have  been  considered  in  another  Dissertation/  We 
here  propose  to  take  a  very  short  view  of  the  methods 
which  they  used  to  protect  their  territories  in  this  is- 
land from  the  incursions  of  the  unconquered  Britons  in 
the  North. 

Where  the  confines  of  the  Roman  provinces  towards 
their  enemies  were  not  secured  and  protected  by  seas, 
firths,  rivers,  woods  and  mountains,  they  supplied  the 
place  of  these  natural  barriers  by  artificial  ones,  and  de- 
fended those  parts  of  their  frontiers  which  were  most  ac- 
cessible, by  building  chains  of  forts,  by  digging  deep 
ditches,  by  raising  mighty  mounds  and  ramparts  of  earth, 
and  even  by  erecting  stone-walls.  All  these  methods 
were  employed  by  the  Romans,  for  securing  the  north- 
em  frontiers  of  their  British  territories ;  and  we  shall 
now  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  wise  and  brave  Agricola  having,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  government  in  Britain,  A.  D.  78,  suppressed  the 
commotions,  and  redressed  the  grievances  of  the  provin- 
cial Britons;  in  his  second  year,  conducted  his  army 
northward,  and  reduced  the  Brigantes,  the  Ottadini, 
the  Gadeni,  and  perhaps  the  Selgove,  to  obedience, 
obliged  them  to  give  hostages,  and  begirt  them  with 
garrisons  and  fortresses  to  secure  his  conquest. b  These 
forts,  built  by  Agricola  in  the  second  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, are  thought  to  have  been  in  or  near  the  tract  where 
Hadrian's  Rampart  and  Severus's  Wall  were  afterwards 
erected.0  In  his  third  year,  Agricola  pushed  his  con- 
quests as  far  north  as  the  river  Tay;  and  towards  the 
end  of  that  campaign,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
fourth  summer,  he  employed  his  forces  in  building  a 

3  Dissertation  on  the  Roman  Forces  in  Britain. 

b  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  19,  30.  c  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  4.2. 
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chain  of  forts  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  No.  IX. 
which  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  most  convenient 
place  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
this  island.  "  It  was  observed  of  Agricola  (says  Tacitus, 
"  speaking  of  this  chain  of  forts)  by  men  of  experience, 
"  that  never  had  any  captain  more  wisely  chosen  his 
"  stations  for  commodiousness  and  situation;  for  that  no 
"  place  of  strength  founded  by  him  was  ever  taken  by 
"  violence,  or  abandoned  upon  articles,  or  through  de- 
"  spair."d  So  that  this  chain  of  forts,  in  each  of  which 
there  was  a  competent  garrison,  with  provisions  for  a 
year,  answered  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  of 
keeping  the  adjacent  country  in  obedience,  and  restrain- 
ing the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  while  Agricola 
continued  to  command  in  Britain.  But  his  successors  in 
that  office  were  not  possessed  of  his  wisdom  and  abilities, 
which  rendered  his  forts  but  a  feeble  security  of  the  sub- 
jection of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the  safety 
of  the  Roman  province  after  his  departure.  For  though 
we  know  little,  particularly,  of  what  happened  in  Britain 
from  the  departure  of  Agricola,  A.  D.  85,  to  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  120;  yet  it  appears,  in  general,  that 
the  British  nations  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  of  England,  had  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke  in 
that  interval.6  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  being  more  in- 
tent upon  defending  than  enlarging  his  empire,  con- 
tracted its  limits  a  little  in  Britain;  and  for  its  greater 
security,  drew  a  profound  ditch,  and  threw  up  a  mighty 
rampart  from  sea  to  sea;  which,  being  the  second  artifi- 
cial barrier  of  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain,  comes 
now  to  be  considered/ 

Though  the  word  Murus,  which  often  signifies  a  wall 
of  stone,  is  sometimes  used  by  the  Latin  writers  when 

d  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  32,  23. 
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No.  IX.  they  are  speaking  of  Hadrian's  fence  or  rampart;  yet  it 
is  very  certain,  from  its  remains,  and  other  evidences, 
that  it  was  not  built  of  stone,  but  of  earth.5  This  pro- 
digious work  was  carried  on  from  the  Solway  firth,  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the  Sands,  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  it  was  possible,  to  the  river  Tine  on  the 
east,  at  the  place  where  the  town  of  Newcastle  now 
stands;  so  that  it  must  have  been  above  sixty  English,  and 
near  seventy  Roman  miles  in  length.  This  work  can 
hardly  be  described  in  fewer  or  plainer  words  than  those 
of  one  of  our  best  antiquaries,  who  had  examined  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  "  What  belongs  to  this  work  is,  1.  The 
"  principal  Agger  or  Vallum  (rampart)  on  the  brink  of 
"  the  ditch ;  2.  The  ditch  on  the  north  side  of  the 
"  Vallum ;  3.  Another  Agger  (or  mound  of  earth)  on 
"  the  south  side  of  the  principal  Vallum  (or  rampart), 
"  and  about  five  paces  distant  from  it,  which  I  call  the 
"  south  Agger;  4.  And  a  large  Agger  (or  mound)  on 
"  the  north  side  of  the  ditch,  called  the  North  Adorer. 
"  This  last,  I  suppose,  was  the  military  way  to  the  an- 
"  cient  line  of  forts  (built  by  Agricola),  and  it  must  have 
"  served  as  a  military  way  to  this  work  also,  or  it  is 
"  plain  there  has  been  none  attending  it.  The  South 
"  Agger,  I  suppose,  has  either  been  made  for  an  inner 
"  defence,  in  case  the  enemy  might  beat  them  from  any 
"  part  of  the  principal  rampart,  or  to  protect  the  soldiers 
"  against  a  sudden  attack  from  the  provincial  Britons. 
"  It  is  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  the  principal 
"  rampart,  but  in  some  places  it  is  larger.  These  four 
"  works  keep  all  the  way  a  constant  regular  parallelism 
"  one  to  another.'"1  The  distance  of  the  north  Ac^er 
or  mound  from  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  is  about  twenty 
feet.     This  work  hath,  for  many  ages,  been  in  so  ruin- 

e  Ssript   Hist.  August,  p.  51.         h  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  "I  J  7. 
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ous  a  condition,  and  the  several  ramparts  are  so  much  No.  IX. 
diminished  in  height,  and  increased  in  breadth,  by  the 
sliding  and  spreading  of  the  earth  in  so  long  a  course  of 
time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  with  certainty, 
their  original  dimensions.  If  we  may  judge,  however, 
from  appearance,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  prin- 
cipal rampart  was  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the 
south  one  not  much  less,  but  the  north  one  considerably 
lower.  The  dimensions  of  the  ditch  have  been  exactly 
taken,  as  it  passes  through  a  limestone  quarry  near  Har- 
low-hill,  and  appears  to  have  been  near  nine  feet  deep, 
and  eleven  feet  wide  at  the  top;  but  somewhat  narrower 
at  the  bottom.  Such  was  the  prodigious  rampart  or 
fence  erected  by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
A.  D.  120,  for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  territories  to 
the  south  of  it,  from  the  incursions  of  the  Britons  on  the 
north.  This  work  was  defended  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  Roman  soldiers  and  auxiliary  troops,  who  garri- 
soned the  forts  and  stations  which  were  situated  alonjr 
the  line  of  it  at  proper  distances.  These  forts  and  sta- 
tions had  been  built  before,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
by  Agricola  and  others;  but  we  shall  meet  with  a  fair- 
er opportunity  of  describing  them  by  and  by,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  Severus's  Wall.  However,  to  give 
the  reader  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  several 
parts  of  this  work,  he  will  find  a  draught  of  it  in  pro- 
file, in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  Dissertation. 

But  this  work  of  Hadrian's  did  not  long  continue  to 
be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  Roman  territories  to  the 
north  in  Britain.  For  Antoninus  Pius,  the  adopted  son, 
and  immediate  successor,  of  Hadrian,  having,  by  his  leg- 
ate Lollius  Urbicus,  brought  the  Maeatas  again  under  the 
yoke,  commanded  another  rampart  to  be  erected  much 
further  north,  between  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
the  tract  where  Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  chain  of 
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No.  IX  f01'15-'  The  great  number  of  inscriptions  which  have 
i— — v— >  been  found  in  or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall,  or  rampart, 
to  the  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius,  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  its  havingbeenbuiltbyhis  direction  and  command/ 
If  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  pillar  with  an  inscription, 
now  in  the  college  library  at  Edinburgh,  belonged  to 
this  work,  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  done,  it 
fixes  the  date  of  its  execution  to  the  third  consulship  of 
Antoninus,  which  was  A.  D.  14-0,  only  twenty  years 
after  that  of  Hadrian,  of  which-  this  seems  to  have  been 
an  imitation.  This  wall  or  rampart,  as  some  imagine, 
reached  from  Caer-ridden  on  the  firth  of  Forth,  to  Old- 
Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde ;  or,  as  others  think,  from 
Kinnel  on  the  east,  to  Dunglass  on  the  west.  !  These 
different  suppositions  hardly  make  a  mile  of  difference 
in  the  length  of  this  work,  which,  from  several  actual 
mensurations,  appears  to  have  been  about  thirty-seven 
English  or  forty  Roman  miles. m  Capitolinus,  in  his 
life  of  Antoninus  Pius,  directly  affirms,  that  the  wall 
which  that  emperor  built  in  Britain  was  of  turf. n  This 
in  the  main  is  unquestionably  true  ;  though  it  is  evident 
(from  the  vestiges  of  it  still  remaining,  which  not  very 
many  years  ago  were  dug  up  and  examined  for  nearamile 
together)  that  the  foundation  was  of  stone.0  Mr  Camden 
also  tells  us,  from  the  papers  of  one  Mr  Anthony  Pont, 
that  the  principal  rampart  was  faced  with  square  stone,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  into  the  ditch."  The  chief 
parts  of  this  work  were  as  follows  :  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  whose  dimensions  cannot  now  be  discovered  with 
certainty  and  exactness,  though  Mr  Pont  says,  it  was 
twelve  feet  wide.     2.  The  principal  wall  or  rampart 

1  Script.  Hist.  August,  p.  152. 

k  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  194,  &c.         '  Gordon  Itin.  Septent.  p.  50.  60. 

m  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  160.  n  Script.  Hist.  Aug.  p.  132. 

°  Gordon  Itin.  Septent.  p.  63.     Horsley,  p.  163. 

p  Camd.  Brit.  p.  1287. 
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was  about  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foundation,  but  its  No.  IX. 
original  height  cannot  now  be  determined.  This  wall 
was  situated  on  the  south  brink  of  the  ditch.  3.  A  mi- 
litary way  on  the  south  side  of  the  principal  wail,  well 
paved,  and  raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 
This  work,  as  well  as  that  of  Hadrian,  was  defended  by 
garrisons  placed  in  forts  and  stations  along  the  line  of  it. 
The  numbers  of  these  forts  or  stations,  whose  vestiges 
were  visible  in  Mr  Pont's  time,  were  eighteen,  situated 
at  about  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  each  other.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  forts,  there  were  turrets  or 
watchtowers.  But  the  number  of  these,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  cannot  now  be  discovered.  That 
the  reader  may  have  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  this 
grand  and  noble  work,  and  of  the  course  which  it  pur- 
sued, he  will  find  a  delineation  of  its  whole  length,  with 
the  chief  forts  upon  it,  and  also  a  draught  of  it  in  pro- 
file, in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  Dissertation. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  though  it  is  now  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  years  since  this  work  was  finished, 
and  more  than  thirteen  hundred  since  it  was  slighted,  we 
can  yet  discover,  from  authentic  monuments  which  are 
still  remaining,  by  what  particular  bodies  of  Roman 
troops  almost  every  part  of  it  was  executed.     This  dis- 
covery is  made  from  inscriptions  upon  stones,  which 
were  originally  built  into  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  have 
been  found  in  or  near  its  ruins,  and  are  carefully  pre- 
served.    The  number  of  stones  with  inscriptions  of  this 
kind  now  extant,  is  eleven ;  of  which  six  may  be  seen  at 
one  view  in  the  college  of  Glasgow,   one  in  the  college 
of  Aberdeen,  one  in  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  one  in  the 
collection  of  Baron  Clerk,  one  at  Cochnoch-house,  and 
one  at  Calder-house.    From  these  inscriptions  it  appears 
in  general,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the 
second  legion,  the  vexillations  of  the  sixth  legion,  and  of 
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No.  IX.  the  twentieth  legion,  and  one  cohort  of  auxiliaries.  If 
these  corps  were  all  complete,  they  would  make  in  all 
a  body  of  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  men.  Some  of 
these  inscriptions  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  injuries  of 
time  and  other  accidents,  so  that  we  cannot  discover 
from  them,  with  absolute  certainty,  how  many  paces  of 
this  work  were  executed  by  each  of  thesebodies  of  troops. 
The  sum  of  the  certain  and  probable  information  con- 
tained in  these  inscriptions,  as  it  is  collected  by  the 
learned  and  illustrious  Mr  Horsley,  stands  thus  : 

Paces. 
The  second  legion  built         -  11,603 

The  vexillation  of  the  sixth  legion  -  7,411 

The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion       -        -     7,801 

All  certain         -  26,815 

The  vexillation  of  the  20th  legion,  the  mo- 
nument certain,  and  the  number  probable  3,4 1 1 

The  same  vexillation  on  a  plain  monument, 

no  number  visible,  supposed         -         -  3,500 

The  sixth  legion,  a  monument,  but  no  num- 
ber, supposed              -  3,000 

Conors  prima  Cugernorum            *■         -  3,000 

Total  -  39,726 
or  39  miles  726  paces,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
Wall.  It  would  have  been  both  useful  and  agreeable  to 
have  known  how  long  time  these  troops  were  employed 
in  the  execution  of  this  great  work.  But  of  this  we  have 
no  information.  Neither  do  we  know  what  particular 
bodies  of  troops  were  in  garrison  in  the  several  forts  and 
stationsalongthelineofthisWal!,because  these  garrisons 
were  withdrawn  before  the  Notitia  Imperii  was  written. 

Though  we  cannot  discover  exactly  how  many  years 
this  Wall  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  continued  to  be  the 
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boundary  of  the   Roman  territories  in   Britain,  yet  we  No.  IX. 

know  with  certainty,  that  it  was  not  very  long.     For 

we  are  told  by  an  author  of  undoubted  credit,  that  in 

the  reign  of  Commodus,  A.  D.  180,  "  he  had  wars  with 

"  several  foreign  nations,  but  none  so  dangerous  as  that 

"  of  Britain.     For  the  people  of  that  island,  having 

"  passed  the  Wall  which  divided  them  from  the  Ro- 

"  mans,  attacked  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces.'"1 

We  learn  further,  from  several  hints  in  the  Roman 
historians,  that  the  country  between  the  Walls  of  Ha- 
drian and  Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  scene  of  perpetu- 
al war  and  subject  of  contention,  between  the  Romans 
and  Britons,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Com- 
modus to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus 
in  Britain,  A.  D.  206.  This  last  emperor  having  sub- 
dued the  Maeatee,  and  repulsed  the  Caledonians,  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  stronger  and  more  impenetrable  bar- 
rier than  any  of  the  former,  against  their  future  incur- 
sions. As  this  last  Wall,  built  by  Severus,  was  by  far 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Roman  works  in  Britain,  it  merits 
a  more  particular  attention. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  mention 
of  a  wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant  evidence 
from  other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he  really  built 
such  a  wall.  "  He  fortified  Britain  (says  Spartian)  with 
"  a  wall  drawn  across  the  island,  from  sea  to  sea;  which 
"  is  the  greatest  glory  of  his  reign.  After  the  wall  was 
"  finished,  he  retired  to  the  next  station  (York)  not  only 
"  a  conqueror,  but  founder  of  an  eternal  peace."  To 
the  same  purpose  Aurelius  Victor  and  Orosius,  to  say 
nothing  of  Eutropius  and  Cassidorus:  "  Having  repelled 
"  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  fortified  the  country,  which 

q  Dio,  1.  72.  p.  820.  r  Script.  Hist.  August,  p.  363. 
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No.  IX.   "  was  suited  to  that  purpose,  with  awall  drawn  across  the 

' * '  "  island  from  sea  to  sea.  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and 

"  built  a  strong  wall,  fortified  with  several  turrets,  from 
"  sea  to  sea,  to  protect  that  part  of  the  island  which  he 
"  had  recovered,  from  the  yet  unconquered  nations." 
As  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Severus  in  Britain  was 
not  quite  four  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  two  last  of 
them  were  employed,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  in 
building  his  Wall;  according  to  which  account,  it  was 
begun  A.D.  209,  and  finished  A.D.  210. 

This  Wall  of  Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  same 
tract  with  Hadrian's  Rampart,  at  the  distance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  this  Wall,  from  Cousins- 
house  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tine  on  the  east,  to 
Boulness  on  the  Solway  firth  on  the  west,  hath  been 
found,  from  two  actual  mensurations,  to  be  a  little  more 
than  sixty-eight  English  miles,  and  a  little  less  than  se- 
venty-four Roman  miles.  *.  To  the  north  of  the  Wall 
was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  the  original  dimensions  of 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  only  it  seems  to  have 
been  larger  than  thatof  Hadrian.  The  Wall  itself,  which 
stood  on  the  south  brink  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  solid 
stone,  strongly  cemented  with  the  best  mortar;  the  stones 
which  formed  both  the  faces  being  square  ashlers,  and  the 
filling  stones  large  flags,  set  a  little  slanting.  The  height 
of  this  Wall  was  twelve  feet  besides  the  parapet,  and  its 
breadth  eight  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  east  end  of  it,  and  in  whose  time 
it  was  almost  quite  entire  in  many  places. u  Such  was 
the  Wall  erected  by  the  command  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England; 
and  considering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  solidity 

s  Oros.  I.  7.  c.  II. 

*  Gordon's  Itin.  Septent.  p.  83.     Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  121. 

u  Beds  Hist.  Eccles.  1.  1. 
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of  itj  it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  magnificence  and  No.  IX. 
prodigious  labour.  But  the  Wall  itself  was  but  apart,  and 
not  the  most  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The  great 
number  and  different  kinds  of  fortresses  which  were  built 
along  the  line  of  it,  for  its  defence,  and  the  military 
ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are  still  more  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  described. 

The  fortresses  which  were  erected  along  the  line  of  Se- 
verus's  Wall,  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different  kinds, 
and  three  different  degrees  of  strength;  and  were  called  by 
three  different  Latin  words,  which  may  be  translated  sta- 
tions, castles,  and  turrets.  Of  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

The  stationeSf  stations,  were  so  called  from  their  sta- 
bility and  the  stated  residence  of  garrisons.  They  were 
also  called  castra,  which  hath  been  converted  into  ches- 
tres,  a  name  which  many  of  them  still  bear.  These  were 
by  far  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  magnificent  of 
the  fortresses  which  were  built  upon  the  Wall,  and  were 
designed  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of  troops 
which  were  placed  there  in  garrison,  and  from  whence 
detachments  were  sent  into  the  adjoining  castles  and  tur- 
rets. These  stations,  as  appears  from  the  vestiges  of 
them,  which  are  still  visible,  were  not  all  exactly  of 
the  same  figure,  nor  of  the  same  dimensions ;  some  of 
them  being  exactly  squares,  and  others  oblong,  and  some 
of  them  a  little  larger  than  others.  These  variations 
were  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  situation, 
and  other  circumstances.  The  stations  were  fortified 
with  deep  ditches  and  strong  walls,  the  wall  itself  coin- 
ciding with,  and  forming  the  north  wall  of  each  station. 
Within  the  stations  were  lodgings  for  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  garrison ;  the  smallest  of  them  being  suffi- 
cient to  contain  a  cohort,  or  six  hundred  men.  With- 
out the  walls  of  each  station  was  a  town  inhabited  by 
labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans  and  Bri- 
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N  IX  tons'  w^°  cnose  to  dwell  under  the  protection  of  these 
fortresses.  The  number  of  the  stations  upon  the  Wall 
was  exactly  eighteen ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed  at 
equal  distances,  the  interval  between  every  two  of  them 
would  have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces ;  but  the  in- 
tervention of  rivers,  marshes,  and  mountains ;  the  con- 
veniency  of  situation  for  strength,  prospect,  and  water ; 
and  many  other  circumstances  to  us  unknown,  deter- 
mined them  to  place  these  stations  at  unequal  distances. 
The  situation  which  was  always  chosen  by  the  Romans, 
both  here  and  every  where  else  in  Britain  where  they 
could  obtain  it,  was  the  gentle  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  a 
river,  and  facing  the  meridian  sun.  Such  was  the  situ- 
ation of  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  stations  on  this  Wall. 
In  general  we  may  observe,  that  the  stations  stood  thick- 
est near  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle,  probably  be- 
cause the  danger  of  invasion  was  greatest  in  these  places. 
But  the  reader  will  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number 
of  these  stations,  their  Latin  and  English  names,  their 
situation  and  distance  from  one  another,  by  inspecting 
the  following  Table,  than  we  can  give  him,  with  equal 
brevity,  in  any  other  way.  The  first  column  contains 
the  number  of  the  station,  reckoning  from  east  to  west ; 
the  second  contains  its  Latin,  and  the  third  its  English 
name ;  and  the  three  last  its  distance  from  the  next  sta- 
tion to  the  west  of  it,  in  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains. 
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The  castella,  or  castles,  were  the  second  kind  of  fortifi- 
cations which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  Wall  for 
its  defence.  These  castles  were  neither  so  large,  nor 
strong,  as  the  stations,  but  much  more  numerous,  being 
no  fewer  than  eighty-one.  The  shape  and  dimensions  of 
the  castles,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many  of 
them  which  are  still  visible,  were  exact  squares  of  sixty- 
six  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  side 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  except 
on  the  north  side,  on  which  the  Wall  itself,  raised  much 
above  its  usual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending  it,  formed 
the  fortification.  The  castles  were  situated  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  stations,  at  the  distance  of  about 
seven  furlongs  from  each  other;  though  in  this  particular, 

VOL.   II.  H    H 
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No.  IX.   circumstances  sometimes  occasioned  a  little  variation.  In 
'      v         these  castles,  guards  were  constantly  kept  by  a  competent 
number  of  men  detached  from  the  nearest  stations/ 

The  turres,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  last  kind  of 
fortifications  on  the  Wall.  These  were  still  much  smaller 
(than  the  castles,  and  formed  only  a  square  of  about  twelve 
feet,  standing  out  of 'the  Wall  on  its  south  side.  Being 
so  small,  they  are  *raore  entirely  ruined  than  the  stations 
and  castles,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  discover  their  ex- 
act mnriber.  They  stood  in  the  intervals  between  the 
castles ;  and,  from  the  faint  vestiges  of  a  few  of  them, 
it  is  conjectured  that  there  were  four  of  them  between 
every  two  castles,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this  conjecture, 
the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  three  hundreckand 
twenty- four.  They  were  designed  for  watch-towers,  iand 
places  for  centinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one 
"another,  could  convey  any  alarm  or  intelligence -to  all 
parts  of  the  Wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  stations,  castles,  and  turrets  on  the  Wall 
of  Severus;  and  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
constantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence.  The  usual 
complement  allowed  for  this  service  was  as  follows.  * 

1.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,  consisting  of  600 

men  each  -  -  -  7,200 

2.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the  station  &t 

Boulness  -  -  .  600 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,  probably  equal 

to  a  cohort  ■»  660 

4.  Four  alas  or  wings  of  horse,  consisting,  at 

the  lowest  computation,  of  400  each  1,600 


10y000 

t8.  z  Notitia  Imperii,  §  65 


y  Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  118.  a  Notitia  Imperii,  §  63. 
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For  the  conveniency  of  marching  these  troops  from  No.  IX. 
one  partofthe  Wall  to  theother, with  the  greater  pleasure  w ""V"~— * 
and  expedition,  on  any  service,  it  was  attended  with  two 
military  ways,  paved  with  square  stones,  in  the  most  solid 
and  beautiful  manner.  One  of  these  ways  was  smaller, 
and  the  other  larger.  The  smaller  military  way  run  close 
along  the  south  sideof  the  Wall,  from  turretto  turret,  and 
castle  to  castle,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  in  relieving 
their  guards  and  centinels,  and  such  services.  The  lar- 
ger way  did  not  keep  so  near  the  Wall,  nor  touch  at 
the  turrets  or  castles,  but  pursued  the  most  direct  course 
from  one  station  to  another,  and  was  designed  for  the 
conveniency  of  marching  large  bodies  of  troops. 

Such  was  the  Wall  of  Severus,  with  its  ditches,  stations, 
castles,  turrets,  and  military  ways.  Our  intended  brevity 
obliges  us  to  leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  on  this 
stupendous  and  most  noble  work,  which,  sets  the  mili- 
tary skill  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  Roman  troops 
in  so  fair  a  light,  and  which  any  antiquary  of  true  spirit 
would  travel  a  thousand  miles  on  foot  to  see  in  its  per- 
fection ;  but  since  this  felicity  is  denied  him,  he  must 
content  himself  with  the  several  views  of  it  which  he  will 
find  in  the  plate  annexed  to  this  Dissertation, 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the  reader's 
curiosity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particular  bodies  of 
Roman  troops  the  several  parts  of  this  great  work  were 
executed,  a6  we  were  enabled  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  inscriptions.  For  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  were  stones  with  inscriptions  of 
the  same  kind,  mentioning  the  several  bodies  of  troops, 
and  the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  each  of  them,  ori- 
ginally inserted  in  the  face  of  this  wall,  yet  noneof  them  are 
now  to  be  found.  There  have  indeed  been  discovered,  in 
or  near  the  ruinsofthis  wall,agreatnumberof  small  square 
stones,  with  very  short  and  generally  imperfect  inscriptions 
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No.  IX.  upon  them  ;  mentioning  particular  legions,  cohorts,  and 
centuries,  but  without  directly  asserting  that  they  had 
built  any  part  of  the  Wall,  or  naming  any  number  of 
paces.    Of  these  inscriptions  the  reader  may  see  no  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  among  the  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland Inscriptions,  in   Mr  Horsley's  Britannia  Ro- 
mana.     As  the  stones  on  which  these  inscriptions  are  cut 
are  of  the  same  shape  and  size  with  the  other  facing- 
stones  of  this  Wall,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  havebeen 
originally  placed  in  the  face  of  it.     It  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  uniformity  of  these  inscriptions,  that  they  were 
all  intended  to  intimate  some  one  thing,  and  nothing  so 
probable  as  that  the  adjacentWall  was  built  by  the  troops 
mentioned  in  them.     This  was  perhaps  so  well  under- 
stood, that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  be  expressed; 
and  the  distance  of  these  inscriptions  from  one  another 
showed  the  quantity  of  work  performed.     If  this  was 
really  the  case,  we  know  in  general  that  this  great  work 
was  executed  by  the  second  and  sixth  legions,  these  being 
the  only  legions  mentioned  in  these  inscriptions.  Now,  if 
this  prodigious  Wall,  with  all  its  appendages  of  ditches, 
stations,  castles,  turrets,  and  military  ways,  was  executed 
in  the  space  of  two  years,  by  two  legions  only,  which, 
when  most  complete,  made  no  more  than  twelve  thousand 
men,  how  greatly  must  we  admire  the  skill,  the  industry, 
and  excellent  discipline  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  were 
not  only  the  valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of 
war,  but  its  most  active  and  useful  members  in  times  of 
peace!  Nor  were  these  soldiers  lessdexterous  in  handling 
their  arms  when  they  took  the  field,  than  they  had  before 
handled  the  spade,  the  shovel,  the  mattock,  and  the  trowel ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  then  fought  with  the  same  skill 
and  vigour  that  they  had  wrought  before.    How  much  is 
it  to  be  regretted,  that  a  policy  so  contrary  to  thisprevails 
in  modern  Europe  !  and  that  her  numerous  standing 
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armies,  which  sometimes  make  such  dreadful  havock  in   ]sj0.  ix. 
times  of  war,  are  so  unprofitably  employed  in  times  of 

peace  ! 

This  Wall  of  Severus,  and  its  fortresses,  proved  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near  two 
hundred  years.    But  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  Roman  empire  being  assaulted  on  all  sides,  and 
the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from   Britain,  the 
Maeatse  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and  Picts, 
became  more  daring,  and  some  of  them  breaking  through 
the  Wall,  and  others  sailing  round  the  ends  of  it,  they  car- 
ried their  ravagesinto  the  very  heartof  Provincial  Britain. 
These  invaders  were  indeed  several  times  repulsed  after 
this  by  the  Roman  legions  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  Britons. 
The  last  of  these  legions,  under  the  command  of  Gallio 
of  Ravenna,  having,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Britons, 
thoroughly  repaired  the  breaches  of  Severus's  Wall,  and 
its  fortresses,  and  exhorted  the  Britons  to  make  a  brave 
defence,  took  their  final  farewel  of  Britain.3  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  strongest  walls  and  ramparts  are  no  secu- 
rity to  an  undisciplined  and  dastardly  rabble,  as  the  un- 
happy Britons  then  were.   The  Scots  and  Picts  met  with 
little  resistance  in  breaking  through  the  Wall,  whose  towns 
and  castles  were  tamely  abandoned  to  their  destructive 
rage.    In  many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground, 
that  it  might  prove  no  obstruction  to  their  future  inroads. 
From  this  time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair  this 
noble  work.     Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured  it  no 
respect  in  the  dark  and  tasteless  ages  which  succeeded. 
It  became  the  common  quarry  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,   out  of  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  around 
were  built,  and  is  now  so  entirely  ruined,  that  the  pene- 
trating eyes  of  the  most  poring  and  patient  antiquarian 
can  hardly  trace  its  vanishing  foundations.     Jam  seges 

est  ubi  Troia  fuit. 

i 
a  Bccke  Hist.  Ecclcs.  1.  1.  c.  12. 
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NUMBER    X. 

No.  X.  As  ^  *s  proposed  to  give  a  short  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the  several 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  being  universally  known,  and  not  verylong. 
In  the  present  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  copies  of 
this  prayer,  in  the  ancient  British,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  general  language  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic;  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish, 
Erse  and  Irish,  which  were  spoken  by  their  posterity 
in  Wales,  Cornwall,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

I. 

THE  LORD'S    PRAYER    IN   THE    ANCIENT   BRITISH 
LANGUAGE. 

Eyen  Taad  rhuvn  wytyn  y  neofoedodd ; 

Santeiddier  yr  hemvu  taw : 

De  vedy  dyrnas  daw  : 

Guueler  dy  wollys  arryddayar  megis  agyn  y  nefi. 

Eyn-bara  beunydda  vul  dyro  inniheddivu  : 

Ammaddew  ynny  eyn  deledion,  megis  agi  maddevu  in 

deledvvir  ninaw : 
Agna  thowys  ni  in  brofedigaeth  : 
Namyn  gvvaredni  rhag  drug.     Amen. 

II. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  WELSH. 

Ein  Tad  yr  hwn  wyt  yn  y  nefoed, 

Sancteiddier  dy  Enw, 

Deved  dy  Deyntas, 

Gwneler  dy  Ewyllys  megis  yn  ynefar  y  ddaiair  hcfyd, 

Dyro  ini  heddyw  ein  bara  beunyddioll, 
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Ammaddew  ini  ein  dyledion  fel  y  maddeuwn  ninnow  in    No.  X. 

dyled-wyr,  u~" v— J 

Ac  nac  arwain  ni  i  brofedegaeth, 
Either  gwared  ni  rhag  drwg 
Cannys  eiddol  ti  yw'r  deyrnas,  a'r  nerth,  a'r  gogoniant, 

oes  oesoedd.     Amen. 


THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  CORNISH  LANGUAGE. 


Ny  Taz  cz  yn  neaw. 

Bonegas  yw  tha  hanauw. 

Tha  Gwlakath  doaz. 

Tha  bonogath  bogwees  en  nore  pocoragen  neaw. 

Roe  thenyen  dythma  gon  dyth  bara  givians. 

Ny  gan  rabn  weery  cara  ni  givians  mens. 

O  cabin  ledia  ny  iiara  idn  tentatian. 

Buz  deliver  ny  thart  doeg.     Amen. 

IV. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  ERSE  LANGUAGE. 

Ar  Nathairne  ata  ar  neamh. 

Goma  beannuigte  hainmsa. 

Gu  deig  do  Rioghachdsa. 

Dentar  do  Tholsi  air  dtalmhuid  mar  ata  air  neamh. 

Tabhair  dhuinn  ar  bhfcacha,  amhuil  mhathmuid  dar 

bhfeicheamhnuibh. 
Agas  na  leig  ambuadhread  sinn. 
Achd  faor  sin  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leatsa  an  Rioghachd  an  cumhachd  agas  an  gloir 

gu  scorraidh.     Amen. 

■ 
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No.  X. 
< v •  V. 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

Ar  Nathair  ata  ar  neamh. 

Naomhthar  hainm. 

Tigeadh  do  rioghachd. 

Deuntar  do  thoir  ar  anttalamh,mar  do  nithear  ar  neamh. 

Ar  naran  laeathcamhail  tabhair  dhuinn  a  niw. 

Aeus  maith  dhuinn  or  bhfiaeha  mar  mhaitmidne  dar 

bhfeitheamhnuibh  fein. 
Agus  na  leig  sin  a  ccatghuhadh. 
Achd  saor  inn  o  olc. 
Oir  is  leachd  fein  an  rioghachd  an  cumhachd,  agus  an 

ghloer  go  scorruighe.     Amen. b 

b  See  Oratio  Dominica  in  diversas  omnium  fere  gentium  linguas  versa. 
Editore  Joanne  Chamberlaynio,  pp.  47,  48,  49,  50.  52. 
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